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A GERMAN king upon an English throne, 
’Gainst English hearts pitting his dullard will, 
Severed the English mother from her own. 

The king condemn, but judge not England ill; 
If in our veins the blood of freedom runs, 
Was it not England’s birthright to her sons? 


We have but planted here across the sea 

An acorn of the mighty oak that shook 

With storm of English throats, beside the brook 
Of Runnymede, till each leaf on the tree 
Danced to the new word’s music—“ Liberty.” 


Since Greece was buried in her marble tomb, 
First upon English lips that day was heard 
The mighty and unconquerable word 

That freed the slave and spake the tyrant’s doom, 

Making a little island sanctuary 

’Gainst all the world for men that would be free. 


Less happy lands lit torches at her flame. 

’Twas with her light France turned the night to day; 
Serfs from the Slavic knout, and patriots came 

From Italy enchained, to find a way 

To break the Austrian’s despotic sway; 
And ever greener, broader, grew the tree 
Whose roots were there in England—“ Liberty ”— 
Whose boughs spread to the verge of England’s sea. | 


Never an English ship from England sailed 
But English freedom was the flag she flew; 
Yea, and these mighty States had not prevailed 
Against her but for English freedom, too. 
So England fought with England for this land— 
Hampden and Washington fought hand in hand; 
And when the Stars and Stripes ran up the morn, 
’Twas English freedom on their soil reborn, 
The mighty sapling of the ancient tree. 
So now, the smoke of battle rolled away, 
Mother and daughter with clear eyes may see 
Each other’s heart, and Independence Day 
Be England’s day as ours, and both as one 
Rejoice that England against England won. 


Oh, be the day no longer consecrate 
To ancient quarrel and forgotten hate, 
But let the mother and the daughter smile 
Across the seas that sever to unite; 
For freedom, once a little lonely isle, 
Is now a continent whose sovereign light 
Spreads to the farthest verge of vanquished night. 
Richard Le Gallienne 
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WHERE is a 

certain way to 
| walk when 

you are modeling a gown. 
Some girls could never 
learn it—that easy glide, 
the trick of getting undu- 
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lating grace into legs, hips and torso. 
You have to exaggerate, yet stop short 


of becoming ridiculous. Scarcely one 
girl in a hundred really knows how. 

Brenda Patterson, from the start, 
had found it a natural occupation. 

She had the flowing lines, the slim 
body, the touch of insolent distinction 
that made smartness. Her hair was 
radiant blond, her skin alive; wide eyes 
and high cheek bones gave a specious 
tinge of the Slavonic to her face—but 
her mouth was small, her upper lip 
short, and her chin firm. She looked 
like Mae Murray, she was reminiscent, 
indefinably, of Miss Kayo T. Tortoni, 
from the pen of Mr. McGurk. 


It was youth and beauty that meant the 

















world to women 


Fortunately Brenda was as wise as 
she was lovely. Being the daughter 
of “ Spike” Patterson naturally gave 
a girl hardness and wisdom as a birth- 
right. 

The customer for whom Brenda was 
parading had hardness, too. 

Seated in a high-backed chair, Mrs. 
Martin Charlesworth stared at gown 
and model with bored, baggy eyes. 
Her bearing was haughty, her iron- 
gray hair was unsympathetic. Al- 
though Mrs. Charlesworth might buy 
the particular gown on display, it was 
certain she could never purchase the 
svelte figure of its present wearer. 

Once, years ago, Mrs. Charlesworth 
had possessed Brenda’s smooth curves. 
Curves that were now bony angles. 
Mrs. Charlesworth gazed upon Brenda 
and the gown critically. Money, after 
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all, didn’t matter — it was youth and 

beauty that meant the world to woman 

—even to a woman of fifty. 
No, the stuff of beauty had faded 

from Mrs. Charlesworth forever, and 

because it was gone, her thin lips 

-seemed to curl 

with dislike as 

she looked upon 

Brenda, who 

still. possessed 

something 

money couldn’t 


y. 
Their eyes 
met, Brenda’s 
and Mrs. 
Charlesworth’s, 
and a _ recogni- 
tion of hostility 
passed between 
them. They were 
women. Each 
was impersonal 
outwardly. Mrs. 
Charlesworth’s 
autocratic power 
was but hollow 
com pensation 
that had faded 
—the charm that 
now belonged to 
Brenda had es- 
caped forever 
from the older 
woman’s life. 
Brenda, se- 
cure in the consciousness of her own 
supreme youth, was aware of some- 
thing akin to envy for the other’s smug 
wealth. It wasn’t the money so much 
as the disdain that went with it. Plenty 
of older, wealthy women came into the 
store every day without arousing any 
subtle antagonism, but Mrs. Charles- 
worth was, obscurely, the wrong sort. 
There was no use in a girl trying to 
feel that the money didn’t count. You 
couldn’t be happy without it. 
Brenda thought how much a steady 
income now would mean to her father. 
Forty-five years old and planning a 
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come-back. Always saying that he 
was still good enough to stay ten 
rounds with any of the welterweight 
palukas of to-day. Spike Patterson, 
the man who, but for a broken hand, 
would have won a title, driven now by 
lack of money to 
offer up his aged 
and battered’ 
body to the iron 
fists of men half 
his age. 
Money! Spike 
—her father— 
had to have it 
for his self-re- 
spect, his bread 
and butter, and 
the rent of the 
Brooklyn flat 
that he and 
Brenda called 
home. He had 
dyed his graying 
hair and trained 


his body down 
to weight; but 
he was old! Be- 
cause she loved 
him so much, 


Brenda’s heart, 
these days, was 
swelling and 
breaking with 
pity. And every- 
body thought 
she was hard! 

Mrs. Charlesworth was speaking to 
the salesperson. Her voice was cold 
and brittle. 

“T don’t think I shall select anything 
to-day — I’m not in the right mood. 
To-morrow afternoon, perhaps. No, 
I shan’t come down town. You might 
send up a selection of gowns to my 
home—and a manikin, please.” 

Brenda stood there, looking at the 
hard face of the woman. Mrs. Charles- 
worth caught her glance and returned 
it steadily. 

“ Shall we say at three in the after- 
noon?” the saleswoman’s obsequious 
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voice inquired caressingly. “It is al- 
ways a privilege for us to exhibit our 
creations in the home, Mrs. Charles- 
worth. In England it is quite the cus- 
tom, and many of our highest type 
patrons—” 

Mrs. Charlesworth continued to ap- 
praise Brenda as though she, too, were 
some object on sale. 

“Now, about the manikin—send 
this young lady up, please. I like to 
see her walk around in front of me.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Charlesworth— 
certainly.” 

The servility of it all was so detest- 
ably disgusting that Brenda turned, 
with her head high, and swept away 
to the dressing room. It was all a part 
of her job—but she hated it. She had 
to bury her personal feelings—or quit. 

The truth was, Brenda simply could 
not afford to lose her job. The wolves 
of poverty already were snapping too 
near her trim heels for comfort. 

The miracle of life was that she 
maintained her high-head attitude, her 
smart, semiswaggering defiance to the 
world. She dressed like a girl who 
earned a hundred dollars a week, yet 
her salary was less than half that 
amount. Many of her clothes she was 
able to get at wholesale prices. But al- 
ways she had to be saving for the gro- 
cer, the butcher, the landlord. It took 
nerve to stay cool and deliberate; to 
keep that hard poise, like a rock above 
the waves. Spike was able to contrib- 
ute little to the upkeep of things. 

“Sometime we'll hit that lucky 
day,” he had often said, “and we'll 
move right into the velvet, kid.” 

Poor Spike — nobody could say he 
wasn’t always trying. Just a good guy 
born with a jinx for a birthmark. It 
was a fortunate thing she knew what 
a gas stove in the kitchenette was for 
—even if she didn’t look like that kind 
of girl. 

Spike sat in the dining room, shirt- 
sleeved and reading a sports page. 
The black dye on his hair gave a 
strange sharpness to his features. 
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Thank Heaven he didn’t have tin ears. 
True, his nose was slightly broken, but 
no one could call him disfigured. He 
looked like a fairly young athlete. 

“Toss me in the ring with any of 
the present crop,” he claimed, “ and I 
can still go good for ten rounds—damn 
good.” He believed it, too. 

Like many fighters, he was abstemi- 
ous in respect to liquor, and a fairly 
light eater. Halfway through the eve- 
ning meal he put down his knife and 
fork. | 

“Tm matched with Deacon Lee on 
the fifteenth of this month at the Free- 
port Arena,” he announced. “ It’s just 
a gallop for me—only ten rounds.” 

Brenda’s heart twisted. At last he 
had signed up for a match—at his age! 
It had been five years since he pulled 
on the gloves, except in the gym- 
nasium. 

“ Deacon Lee—he’s that black boy 
isn’t he?” 

“Yeh. He couldn’t hit me with a 
buggy whip.” 

That was a tip on his age—he still 
remembered buggy whips. 

“The coon won’t be using a buggy 
whip; he'll be throwing five-ounce 
gloves at you.” 

“T know too much for him, kid. 
These wild sluggers are made to order 
for me.” 

“ They’re billing it the star bout?” 

Spike Patterson hesitated. ‘“ No, 
it’s an all-star program.” 

“You'll blow up inside of five 
rounds, Spike,” his daughter predict- 
ed, trying to be shrewd, with a voice 
that throbbed. “ Your legs are gone— 
that dinge will murder you. What did 
they offer you—fifty bucks?” 

“ A hundred.” 

“You don’t have to take that kind 
of money, Spike. We'll get by.” 

“It’s only for a starter, kid. I’m 
angling for a couple of spots in Scran- 
ton and Bridgeport. I can pick up 





eight or ten grand in six months mak- 
ing monkeys out of palukas in the 
That’s pretty good dough.” 


sticks. 
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Eight or ten grand—he was cuckoo! 
Brenda could see him swollen and blue 
from bruises, could vision him reeling, 
sodden with bloody face, before he hit 
the canvas, his legs quivering while 
they tolled the knock-out. They’d bring 
him back to her punch-drunk, on his 
heels, slug-nutty. The eight or ten 
grand was a dream, a myth. If she 
let him go on he’d be cutting out paper 
dolls at the end of six months. Maybe 
he knew that as well as she did. After 
all, Spike was wise. 

“Just what is the idea in this, any- 
way?” she asked curiously. 

Spike pushed a bottle of catsup away 
from his plate. The odor of food was 
heavy in the small room. On the pave- 
ment four stories below a hurdy-gurdy 
was playing. 

“TJ ain’t got no object but money,” 
he stated. “ How long I been running 
my private gym, four-five years? It’s 
a bum racket. You can’t get business 
men interested in reducing, and these 
two-bit preliminary boys that come 
around can’t carry the overhead. 
You’re a woman, Brenda—and you 
don’t understand about a_ business. 
They’re crowding me for the rent, and 
I got to close up.” 

If Brenda was touched, if she had 
to fight to keep back the tears, Spike 
couldn’t tell it by the way she looked. 
Maybe her jaw became firmer, like his. 

“You don’t have to worry, Spike,” 
she said steadily. ‘ We'll get by—I’m 
working.” 

He picked up his cup of coffee and 
drank deeply—it was something to do 
with his right hand. 

“You can’t keep carrying me along 
all your life, kid. I’m going to give 
you a break instead of sponging off of 
you. You might want to be getting 
married or something. At that I’ve 
still got five or six good fights left in 
me.” 

He lied, and they both knew it. 

“You're crazy,” Brenda sighed. 

But they couldn’t get anywhere just 
talking. Thank Heaven, they weren't 
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so poor that they couldn’t afford the 
movies. Together they went out, and 
Spike had a colored silk handkerchief 
in the breast pocket of his coat. His 
necktie had red and blue stripes; his 
shoulders were square, and he still 
moved with a sort of panther tread. 
Brenda couldn’t help being proud of 
him when they passed a mob of oil- 
haired sheiks gathered around the en- 
trance to a dance hall. A guy like 
Spike certainly deserved a break. 

They watched the movies in silence. 
In his heart Spike knew he hadn’t con- 
vinced Brenda at all. The trouble was 
that the world had gone on and left 
him like a stranded wreck on a barren 
shore. He still felt young—but no- 
body believed it. . People looked 
through him, around him; nobody, any 
more, took him quite seriously. Yet 
the unconquerable soul-essence of 
Spike Patterson was not ready to ad- 
mit defeat. It was a burning disgrace 
—charity from a woman, even if it 
were his daughter. 

Brenda was his sole remaining ad- 
mirer. All of the rest, his old seconds 
and managers and handlers, were gone. 
The crowd that used to roar his name 
was silent. Only Brenda, born with 
the gift of loyalty, thought he was a 
great guy. 

He couldn’t know, of course, that 
more than half of it was pity. 

Sometimes this pity, mingled with 
love, developed into ferocity—she 
could have killed any one who would 
hurt him. The feeling was almost 
maternal, as though he were a helpless 
child. 

Scarcely any of this, however, was 
ever expressed in words; it was not 
easily possible for either of them to 
give utterance to their inward feelings. 
For the most part they maintained an 
almost masculine brusqueness. To a 
stranger the strong bond between them 
would not have been easily visible. 
They were brought up to a hard life in 
a hard town—New York. 

Ever since she could remember, 
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Brenda had been under the necessity 
of fighting her own battles. A thou- 
sand clutching hands of the city would 
tear her to pieces if she weakened. Men 
wanted her flowing curves, her blond 
body—every man she met, it seemed. 
Well, she knew how to handle them. 

The saps who wanted to marry her 
were the worst of all—so many of 
them were willing to pay even that 
price. It was always a pleasure to 
thwart them. 

The most difficult task of all was to 
rule herself. 

Sometimes she felt utterly helpless 
—hbut it had to be rigidly suppressed. 
Self-pity would sink her. Many of 
the girls she knew had men friends— 
with money. That stuff was out. It 
was a matter of instinct. Too much 
independence was her peril. 

It was a galling thing to go up and 
parade gowns before Mrs. Charles- 
worth. An offense to her pride, an 


affront to her personal inclination. The 
older woman knew it would be a hu- 
miliation for Brenda—her money gave 


her that power. It was damnable— 
that subtle antagonism between wom- 
en. Mrs. Charlesworth plainly derived 
some peculiar pleasure from the power 
of commanding Brenda to attend her. 

What a terrible thing it must be to 
be old and envious of youth! 

This was one of the times when 
Brenda had to rule herself with an iron 
will. ‘The temptation burned her al- 
most irresistibly to refuse the assign- 
ment. It practically made a menial of 
her to obey the whim of a rich woman 
like—like a servant. Nevertheless, 
after all, it was her job. It was better 
to stifle false pride than to give up a 
paying position. 

She couldn’t come home and tell 
Spike she was broke, out of work. 


II 


A DELIVERY boy carried the gowns 
in flat boxes to Mrs. Charlesworth’s 
home—a dignified house on East 
Sixty-Sixth Street. Brenda hesitated 
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a moment before entering. There was 
no exterior ostentation, but a rich 
quietness. From a gloomy hall pan- 
eled in black walnut, she was shown, 
by a maid, into a reception room al- 
most barren, with its high ceiling and 
cold marble mantel. The maid disap- 
peared, and returned to lead Brenda 
upstairs. Mrs. Charlesworth, it ap- 
peared, would see her presently. 

Left alone in a bedroom with the 
unpacked boxes, Brenda observed she 
was in a man’s room. Odd, how im- 
pressions assailed her. 

Instinctively she knew she could not 
quite like the person who slept there. 

Pictures of actresses in silver and 
leather frames were about. The chairs 
were too deep and easy, the open door 
of a closet revealed innumerable suits 
of clothes and an extravagant quantity 
of too-bright néckties on a wide rack. 
There were many trifles around; cabi- 
nets of fretted ebony, small tables of 
onyx with ornaments of ivory and Be- 
nares brass and olive wood. 

Maybe her prejudice against the 
missing occupant of the room was sil- 
ly. Whoever he was, or whatever he 
was, he could be of no earthly impor- 
tance to Brenda Patterson. 

She locked the door and slipped into 
one of her gowns, a dinner dress of 
dark blue silk. In a long mirror she 
saw her own reflection. There was 
more reflected than Mrs. Charlesworth 
could ever buy. 

The maid came and summoned her 
to Mrs. Charlesworth. In a room on 
the same floor the mistress of the house 
received her. This was a sitting room, 
adjacent to Mrs. Charlesworth’s bed- 
room—a bit old-fashioned in its fur- 
nishings, yet in good taste and decid- 
edly feminine. 

Mrs. Charlesworth, evidently, had 
just come in from the street; there was 
a rigid simplicity about her light brown 
suit, a severe modern air in the highly 
polished English brogues. She had 
just put aside a sable skin and a small 
black hat. 
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Seeing her now for the first time 
without her hat, Brenda gained a 
slightly altered impression of Mrs. 
Charlesworth. Evasively the blue- 
blooded stamp had faded. 

The woman had many of the ex- 
ternal characteristics of aristocracy— 
yet Brenda’s intuition sensed some- 
thing slightly off key. Mrs. Charles- 
worth retained a trace of some former 
magnetism. Her face, strongly fea- 
tured, was evenly pale, but there was a 
suggestion of beauty that had depart- 
ed. She was thin, but despite the gray 
of her hair, something remained of 
flexibility. The eyes glinted. 

“Sit down, child!’ came unexpect- 
edly from the woman, herself seated 
and smoking. 

The tone was not friendly, nor was 
it antagonistic. Rather Mrs. Charles- 

*worth seemed impatient. Brenda was 
almost startled. 

“Why yes, if you ask me to, but I 
thought—” 


“TI know—you thought I wanted to 
look at the gowns,” Mrs. Charlesworth 
interjected. “‘ That was why you came 
up here—that was why the store sent 


you. Well, I don’t give a hang one 
way or another about your whole stock 
in trade. I have all the dresses I need. 
Now, what do you think of that?” 

Brenda failed to think. ‘This was 

* so unexpected that she merely sat there 

listening. 

“How much money do you earn a 
week in that store?” 

“That,” said Brenda, automatical- 
ly, “ does not concern you, I think.” 

‘Oh, yes, it does,” Mrs. Charles- 
worth returned, her voice level and her 
face like a poker player’s. “It con- 
cerns me because I may be able to of- 
fer you a better proposition. I think, 
however — I’m not sure — you're the 
girl I’ve been looking for. How would 
you like to come to work for me—if 
you could better yourself?” 

If she could better herself! Curi- 
ously, Brenda thought first of Spike. 
If she could better herself and get 
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more money, it might mean— 

“T don’t think I’d like to work for 
you, Mrs. Charlesworth,” she said 
frankly. 

“Oh, I know you don’t like me— 
but what of it? I rubbed you the 
wrong way in the store yesterday, 
didn’t I?” 

Brenda nodded slightly, disconcert- 
ed by the briskness of the other’s at- 
tack. 

“You can forget that—I was look- 
ing you over cold-bloodedly,” Mrs. 
Charlesworth went on. “ You see, I’m 
looking for one girl in a thousand, yes, 
in ten thousand. Whether you like 
me or I like you has nothing to do 
with it. It’s a money proposition. The 
only question is whether or not we 
work together. If you’re bullheaded 
and a fool, I can’t work with you, but 
if you’re as sensible as you look, you'll 
listen to what I have to say. Tell me 
a little about yourself.” 

A frown gathered on Brenda’s 
brow. 

“Suppose, Mrs. Charlesworth,” she 
observed sharply, “ you tell me a little 
about yourself.” 

The older eyes, infinitely experi- 
enced, were studying Brenda carefully. 

“ Cautious, eh? Well, I have noth- 
ing to conceal. There is no bunk about 
me. I’m going to put some cards on 
the table before you. I think I’m a 
pretty fair judge of character, and you 
size up to me like a person who isn’t 
afraid to face a strange proposition. 
You’ve heard the name Charlesworth 
before, haven’t you?” 

Brenda admitted she had. 

“The Charlesworth name doesn’t 
mean as much in New York as it did 
twenty or forty years ago,” Mrs. 
Charlesworth observed, “ but it. still 
sounds like the money, like class. The 
family had pretty well petered out, but 
I’m still carrying the torch. In a busi- 
ness way, I mean. As a matter of fact, 
I’m not a Charlesworth at all. My 
name used to be Jessie Dunn, and 
thirty years ago I was a better looker 
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than you are to-day. I was a show 
girl in ‘The Belle of New York.’ I 
married young Aubrey Charlesworth, 
and as long as he was alive I was on 
the level with him. That’s where I 
get the name, and, you might say, the 
game. ‘Those are just a few of my 
cards, and if you want to see the rest 
you'll have to push in some chips your- 
self.” 

The frankness of Mrs. Charlesworth 
—almost antagonistic though it was— 
put Brenda on solid ground. She could 
never like the woman—but there 
wasn’t any four-flush visible. 

“What do you want to know about 
me?” 

“Who you are, and where you come 
from. What personal hook-ups you 
have, and what do you expect to do 
with yourself from now on. If you're 
just one of these beautiful dumb-bells 
under the skin, I don’t want any part 
of you.” 

Brenda spoke freely for a minute or 
two—she had nothing to conceal, noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. Maybe, at last, 
Mrs. Charlesworth might be a good 
break. If lightning sometimes struck 
people, there was no reason why luck 
shouldn’t. 

“So you’re' the daughter of a prize 
fighter—that’s even better than I had 
hoped for,’ Mrs. Charlesworth re- 
sponded. “I hope you haven’t any 
foolish ideas about a squeamish con- 
science, and that sort of thing?” 

“T look after my own conscience,” 
Brenda assured her. “ Now, just what 
is this business you’re trying to inter- 
est me in?” 

“T’m trying to interest you in mak- 
ing money for both of us,” Mrs. 
Charlesworth informed her. “ It isn’t 
exactly a business, though; it’s more a 
racket, a promotion. My specialty is 
interesting people in propositions. I 
wouldn’t touch a thing that wasn’t 
strictly legal. Do you realize that the 
world is filled with moneyed men— 
suckers—who are just crying out loud 
for somebody to show them how to 
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spend it? Only we don’t call it spend- 
ing, we call it investing.” 

Listening closely to all Mrs. Charles- 
worth had to say, Brenda sat with her 
hands folded on crossed knees. Once 
or twice she nodded comprehendingly. 
There was the rustle of crisp bank 
notes in Mrs. Charlesworth’s voice; 
the luxurious power of money was re- 
flected in her surroundings. 

It seemed incredible to Brenda that 
she, herself, was actually, at last, close 
to heavy money.’ Of course she had 
dreamed about wealth—the thrill ‘of it, 
the tremendous kick of living on top 
of the world. What girl hadn’t 
dreamed about those things? Clothes, 
travel, automobiles, theaters, a won- 
derful home, wonderful friends! 

From all directions vibrating im- 
pulses stirred her brain. Skeptical so- 
phistication started to thaw, and there 
was a lifting sensation in her breast, a 
faint giddiness of the senses. Within 
the flash of a second she was dallying 
with the glamorous dream. And it 
was all as wonderful for Spike as for 
herself! The old boy wouldn’t have 
to take it on the chin from any third- 
rate sluggers. Just for the lack of a 
little money, Spike was going to get 
himself beaten to death unless — un- 
less— 

“T don’t see yet how you’re going 
to cut me in on this,” Brenda put in. 

“That’s for you to decide,” Mrs. 
Charlesworth stated. 

She was hard, that elderly woman— 
hard as nails. But there was metal in 
Brenda, too. More steel than brass, 
though. 

“Tell me some more. Why did you 
pick on me —I don’t know anything 
about your racket.” 

“ Because I’m a judge of character 
—and I think you'll do. You're too 
good-looking, and you’ve got too much 
brains to live like a peasant.” 

“You can save that stuff!” Brenda 
advised her sharply. 

“No—I’m telling you straight. 
You're the kind that somebody is cer- 














tain to discover sooner or later. You 
don’t belong on the small time. While 
you still have youth and beauty and 
brains it’s only common sense to cash 
in on them. I can tell the type you be- 
long to—that’s why I picked you. All 
of this might seem strange to you, but 
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Brenda observed she was , 
in aman’s room 


it’s been building up for a long time.” 

A kind of fatalism came over Bren- 
da. At last, out of nowhere, some- 
thing vital appeared to be happening 
to her. Maybe this would change the 
course of her whole existence. Per- 
haps the march of events was becom- 
ing headlong. 

“What have I got to do with all this 
money ?” 

Mrs. Charlesworth’s face was a 
mask. Whatever she thought, what- 
ever she said, would be cold-blooded. 

“You have to obey instructions. It 
won’t be difficult.” 


III 


Mrs. CHARLESWORTH possessed the 
rare ability to create and establish 
around her the exact mental atmos- 
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phere she desired. Brenda sensed a 
mind straight and capable. Without 
changing her dislike, she found herself 
beginning to admire the woman for 
her practical nature. There was no 
sensation of being flattered. or de- 
ceived. No, Mrs. Charlesworth was 











on the up and up. Even the most bi- 
zarre proposition from her lips sound- 
ed perfectly reasonable—and was rea- 
sonable. 

“TI wouldn’t consider getting mixed 
up in anything offcolor,” Brenda 
stated. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” Mrs. 
Charlesworth exclaimed impatiently. 
“Only the saps go crooked. What I 
want from you is your personality— 
that’s all you’re required to sell. I 
want you to meet people here in my 
house and make yourself agreeable. 
There’s a social angle to all of this 
commotion. If my friends and I want 
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to sell a block of stock to a man, we 
don’t want it in a Wall Street office; 
-we'll do it over a dinner table or at a 
party. But these customers, these 
prospects, must have a magnet to draw 
them to us.” 

So that was it! They wanted Bren- 
da to be a lure, a come-on, a bait! 
There was nothing new in this—it was 
the ancient mechanism of all confi- 
dence gamés. The daughter of Spike 
Patterson had picked up since child- 
hood a worldly wisdom from a thou- 
sand sources. 

“T don’t kid myself that I’ve got 
enough appeal to draw men like flies 
to honey,” Mrs. Charlesworth went on. 
“That day, for me, is past. I hope 
none of this shocks you, Miss Patter- 
son.” 

“When I’m shocked I'll let you 
know,” Brenda assured her. 

“Then that’s all there is to it. You 
won’t have to sell your body and soul, 
or anything like that. In fact, if you 
are a little bit remote it will be all the 
better. The lure of the unattainable. 
You will simply be a guest in my house 
and meet a few selected friends.” 

“Just as a matter of curiosity,” 
Brenda remarked. “ I’d like to know 
what sort of deal you’re planning to 
give your customers.” 

Mrs. Charlesworth gazed at her with 
a deepening interest. 

“We'll sell them stock, principally 
—unlisted securities. You won't have 
to touch that end of it, though. The 
less you know the better. Anything 
else?” 

“ And for all of this, I am to get—” 
Brenda left the question hanging in the 
air. 

“You'll get your living and a lot of 
entertainment. Besides that, I’m go- 
ing to invest several thousand dollars 
in a wardrobe for you. You've got to 
have the right clothes to look your 
best. Besides that, I will pay you a 
hundred dollars a week, which is prob- 
ably twice what you’re earning as a 
model. If things go well I’ll see that 


you get a cash bonus once in a while. 
You needn’t worry about the money— 
if you make good, and we make good, 
there'll be plenty fof all, and you won’t 
be neglected.” 

Brenda rose. She was, in spite of 
her sophistication, a little dazed. It 
was difficult to believe that it was all 
true—that a thing like that could hap- 
pen to her. It would lift her out of 
the past life and give her many things 
for which she had secretly pined. Most 
of all, it would enable her to do so 
much for Spike. He would never 
sg how much her heart ached for 

im. 

In the back part of her mind a tiny 
spot of caution struggled against the 
flood of desires and the realization of 
opportunity. The whole proposition 
didn’t seem quite straight, but, then, 
nothing else in life seemed right, 
either. It was a cold, tough world— 
sentimentality made her sick. Evvery- 
body was out for the dough—the big, 
prominent people worked more angles 
than anybody else. Life was just a 
racket. A tough racket for most peo- 
ple, soft for the wise, chosen few. 

“ T’'ll have to think it over,” she told 
Mrs. Charlesworth, masking her er 
thusiasm. 

“You can phone me to-night.” 

The older woman gave Brenda no 
chance at an outright refusal, but, with 
curtness, led her. from the room. Bren- 
da changed back into her street clothes; 
the store to-morrow could send for the 
gowns. When she left the house it 
was with a sensation that she was leav- 
ing a place of stimulating success. 


IV 


In the kitchenette at home, Brenda 
got dinner ready. Pretty soon Spike 
would be home with that dogged look 
of defeat in his eyes. She didn’t want 
to argue with Spike; he was keeping 
up a brave front, but she knew he was 
bleak and dreary inside. If he ever 
found out that she thought he was pa- 
thetic, it would break his heart. 
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And if he knew the facts about Mrs. 
Charlesworth, there wasn’t a chance in 
a thousand that he would agree to her 
taking a job with the racketeers. If 
he had even a suspicion she was doing 
anything like that for his sake he 
would hit the ceiling. 

Her immediate necessity was to de- 
vise a way to handle it. Already in 
her own mind she had practically de- 
cided to sign up with Mrs. Charles- 
worth. Why not? It wasn’t crooked 
to sell stock to people, it was legiti- 
mate. Look how respectable Wall 
Street was! There wasn’t anything 
wrong in oiling a customer, either. 
The big guys did it. Once in a life- 
time a girl might get a big shot like 
this—a chance to use her backbone. 

Spike’s face, when he came in, had 
that drawn look of a man who is get- 
ting into training. There was a red 
bruise on his cheek bone. Irritation 
crept into the girl’s voice. 

“What's the matter—did you for- 
get to duck to-day?” 

The pugilist touched his face gin- 
gerly with his fingers. 

“One of the boys clipped me there 
accidental.” 

His words so clearly reconstructed 
the scene for Brenda that she could 
actually see it. The shabby, stuffy 
gymnasium with its smell of liniment. 
Spike, in his black tights, sparring with 
some young thug, some crude paluka 
who couldn’t have lasted one round in 
the old days. It must have been a bru- 
tal sight—an old man, with leaden legs 
and rusty hands, trying to smooth the 
wild, bull-like rushes of some crude 
punch slinger. It was a miracle he 
didn’t get knocked out in these train- 
ing bouts. Her father! 

“Tat your supper,” she commanded 
him, “and get your mind off a come- 
back. We don’t need the money that 
bad. I’ve promoted myself to a real 
job with a real salary.” 

He looked at her with raised eye- 
brows. “ Veh?” 

“T’m going to hook up with some 
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people in the investment business. A 
Mrs. Charlesworth — very ritzy—that 
I met through the store. It’s big time 
stuff, and I’m going to get a hundred 
bucks a week to start.” 

“Well, that’s great!” Spike said, 
with a nonchalance which was really 
embarrassment. Since he couldn’t sup- 
port Brenda his pride kept him aloof 
from her affairs. “If I had used my 
brains when I was your age, instead 
of my fists, I’d be somewhere to-day 
myself.” 

“The point is,” she declared, “ that 
you’re not going back into the ring.” 

“Do I interfere in your business, 
Brenda?” 

She couldn’t help that, Brenda re- 
plied, businesslike. She wanted him 
to close up the gymnasium and loaf 
around a bit. They’d have pretty good 
money coming in now, and probably 
she could find a spot for him. A dig- 
nified job selling real estate—through 
her friend. At first he refused to 
agree. He didn’t know anything at 
all about that kind of racket. No, the 
ring come-back was what he had eager- 
ly looked forward to. Brenda drew 
his attention once more to the fact that 
he’d probably get his block knocked off 
if he tried it. There was a long silence 
as they ate. 

“T’ll be passing up some easy money 
if I listen to you,” Spike said at last. 
“ My left was working pretty good to- 
day.” 

“ Your left was only a feather dust- 
er even when you were good,” she 
scoffed. “If you even hit anybody 
with your right you’d break every 
knuckle you got. Don’t kid yourself, 
Spike—if you use your head you can 
still be a champion at something else, 
but it won't be prize fighting. You've 
got the makings of a smart business 
man, if you only realized it.” 

Few people in recent years had ever 
flattered Spike Patterson, and his eyes 
lit at Brenda’s last statement. After 
all, she was a smart girl. Something 
tingled inside him. 
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“Give me a few days to think it 
over,” he returned, with a strange new 
feeling of ability. 
Brenda knew her victory was won. 
Spike now had a thought to grapple 
with—a hope to occupy him. 


V 


Mrs. CHARLESWORTH’s house, when 
Brenda returned to it the next day, 
welcomed her with an indefinable air of 
hospitality. She had brought with her 
a few bags, but their contents, she sur- 
mised, would scarcely be necessary. 
Mrs. Charlesworth had spoken of buy- 
ing her a complete new outfit of 
clothes, 

To be young and have plenty of 
money! To be beautiful and wear 
beautiful clothes! It was all here, the 
thrill of it. Brenda pushed the electric 
button beside the door. 

Never before in her life had she 
been so keyed up. Fortunately she 
knew her excitement would maintain 
that careful air of aloof hardness that 
was a part of her exterior being. No 
living soul, so far, had been privileged 
to enter her inner privacy of mind and 
feeling. Win or lose, she would keep 
her head up and her heels clicking. 
Life was not going to intoxicate her. 

She was admitted immediately; the 
servant took her coat and luggage. En- 
tering the drawing-room, Brenda saw 
that there had been, recently, a gath- 
ering of people. A confusion lingered 
from the presence of the crowd; filled 
ash trays were everywhere; glasses, 
still aromatic, were standing all over 
the room; some one, carelessly, had 
left a dying cigarette on the marble 
mantel. Mrs. Charlesworth, the maid 
said, had gone upstairs, but would be 
down immediately. 

Brenda’s back was toward the door 
when another person entered. Turn- 
ing, she saw a young man with a round 
face, full lips, and dark hair neatly 
parted and brushed back. He was 
carefully clothed, with an English cut 
to his garments; his shirt was pale lav- 
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ender, and he wore spats. A cigarette 
drooped from his mouth. 

“Oh, hello,” he said, in a slightly 
bored voice. 

His brown eyes, heavy lidded, sur- 
veyed Brenda with interest; his tone 
was blasé. Brenda answered with 
equal casualness. 

“You’re Miss Patterson, aren’t 
you? Mother told me all about you. 
I’m her son — Ewing Custis Charles- 
worth,” 

He put out a limp hand and she was 
forced to meet it briefly. He gave an 
impression of stupidity, but that might 
have been due to a faintly dissipated 
puffiness about his eyes. In his early 
twenties, he already had the assured 
nonchalance of wide experience. 

“The first thing I must say, I sup- 
pose,” he said, in a tired voice, “ is 
that I’m awfully glad you’ve become a 
part of our household. It’s pretty dull 
as a rule, according to New York 
ideas. Mother runs things with a 
rather high hand. Personally, I pre- 
fer Paris or Cannes, but this is the land 
where the good old money grows. May 
I get you a drink or something?” 

Her preference was not for a drink, 
nor a cigarette. The young man pro- 
cured for himself refreshment from 
the final contents of a cocktail shaker. 
He was, evidently, the tenant of the 
room she had been in the previous day. 
Quite accurately, from his surround- 
ings, she had estimated her mild dis- 
like of him. Knowing almost nothing 
about Ewing Custis Charlesworth, she 
had, nevertheless, a distinct impression 
of outstanding selfishness. 

“T hope we’re going to be friends,” 
he speculated aloud. 

“Tt might be more convenient if 
we're going to live under the same 
roof,” Brenda returned. 

“Well, time will tell. Did you know 
we were going to have a dinner party 
here to-night ?” 

This was news to Brenda. She 
thought hastily of the one evening 
dress she had brought along, and won- 











dered if it would be suitable. She de- 
cided not to worry. 

“In fact,” young Charlesworth stat- 
ed, “ here is one of the guests now—” 

At that moment a man, apparently 
leaving the house, stopped to look into 
the room. Evidently he had come from 
upstairs. 

His age, perhaps, was fifty; but he 
looked younger; smooth shaven, fault- 
lessly clad, there was an actorlike grace 
about him. His countenance bore the 
unfailing stamp of fast life vigorously 
lived. But his expression was pleasant 
and his voice agreeable. 

“I’m just popping over to my place 
till dinner time, Ewing. Would you 
like to come along?” 

The younger man invited him into 
the room. 

“This is Mr. Gafford, Miss Patter- 
son; Stephen Gafford. He’s one of 
us. You will probably see a bit of him. 
Old friend of the. family, and that sort 
of thing.” 

Gafford gave Brenda a slow smile; 
she realized immediately that his was 
a superior dignity; that he possessed 
rich charm of manner. 

“Mrs. Charlesworth had just been 
telling me about you, Miss Patterson. 
Remarkable woman, Mrs. Charles- 
worth, I think you will find many of 
her friends interesting, too.” 

“T’m sure of it,” Brenda murmured. 

Gafford turned to Ewing Charles- 
worth. 

“ Like to come along with me, boy?” 

Charlesworth nodded, and Brenda 
was left alone downstairs again. Be- 
tween the two men, she had made an 
immediate judgment. It was a habit 
of hers, this trick of rapid first im- 
pressions. 

Young Charlesworth, she saw, was 
a bit of a bounder; not quite a gentle- 
man, but he was not entirely disagree- 
able. There was something in. his 
eyes; the beginning of amorousness. 

Stephen Gafford was a better sort; 
he might be a semicrook, a gambler, 
but he gave off an aura of romantic 
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adventure. In a crisis, she imagined, 
he might take punishment without 
flinching. 

There was a bond between the 
young man and the older one — pos- 
sibly they had been engaged in many 
deals together. In a _ monotonous 
world they both stood out as persons 
colorful and unusual. 

Mrs. Charlesworth appeared dressed 
for the street. 

“Come along,” she said briskly, 
“we're going shopping.” 

It was late afternoon, but there was 
still time to visit three or four shops. 
By common consent Brenda’s former 
place of employment was avoided; 
there was no good reason for this, just 
instinct. Brenda had given her resig- 
nation at the store in the morning. Fa- 
miliar as she was with the selling end 
of clothes, she was astonished to find 
how rapidly and expertly exquisite ap- 
parel could be bought—when one had 
the money. 

Keenly aware of every social sub- 
tlety, Brenda noted the difference be- 
tween Mrs. Charlesworth and the au- 
thentically established women of 
wealth and position. That kind, those 
to the manner born, never paid cash, 
They either gave checks or had charge 
accounts. 

Mrs. Charlesworth, superficially, 
possessed strength of personality, for- 
cible decision that gave her accent ab- 
Tuptness and her words finality — but 
she paid her bills on the spot from a 
thick roll of yellow bank notes. Prize 
fighters, race track betters, carried and 
spent their money that way. 

A small part, perhaps, to notice, but 
it harked back to Mrs. Charlesworth’s 
show-girl days. Her manner, too, 
lacked a certain inbred ease. These, 
the marks of the half world. 

None of this Brenda criticized; 
merely, she was aware of it. If these 
people were racketeers, they certainly 
were confident and successful. Out- 
wardly they maintained their assumed 
roles with fair artistry. 
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Involuntarily she found herself be- 
ginning rather to like Mrs. Charles- 
worth and the two men she had met— 
but, perhaps, it was only interest. 
Nothing like affection had begun to 
develop. In any case they were infi- 
nitely more attractive than the frozen- 
souled business executives she had 
met. 

The Charlesworth kind of people 
took chances. Brenda herself loved 
the stimulating gamble of the long 
shot. Already she was a winner, for 
the clothes Mrs. Charlesworth was 
buying her were distinguished in their 
smart loveliness. In what remained of 
the afternoon they had barely time to 
make a few selections, but what they 
chose was unerringly perfect. Slips, 
stockings, gowns, a wrap, and a di- 
versity of intimate silken things. 

Packages were carried to Mrs. 
Charlesworth’s limousine; the women 
rode home together in a deeply cush- 
ioned interior, with a liveried chauf- 
feur smoothily piloting the car through 
the traffic. 

“Do you begin to feel it now?” 
Mrs. Charlesworth inquired. “ I mean 
the difference between being in the 
money and working in a store for a 
living ?” 

The interior of the car was fragrant 
with a faint perfume that created 
pleasantness in a little world of their 
own amid the gas fumes of the Avenue. 
Mrs. Charlesworth was smoking a 
brand of cigarettes Brenda had never 
seen before — Shepherds Hotel — and 
she extended one. Brenda lit it, and 
was conscious of an expensive, exclu- 
sive quality. 

“It’s the life, all right—if you can 
get away with it,” she admitted. “I 
don’t know what I can do to be worth 
all this to you.” 

The lights were beginning to come 
out along the Avenue in the early dusk; 
sidewalks were crowded with hurrying 
pedestrians. At the crossing they were 
herded back to let the traffic pass. The 
teeming millions of a great city. 
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“Some of us, in life, have been 
elected to the soft spots, and the rest 
of the mob were just born out of 
luck,” the older woman philosophized. 
“Most of them will never know the 
difference, so it doesn’t matter. You’ve 
got to have brains or luck or beauty, 
if you’re a woman. You are blessed 
with all three, and if you don’t land 
on the big time it’s your own fault. 
Get out of the habit of taking in small 
change. From now on you're going to 
forget you were ever a working girl. 
It’s all a matter of psychology. You’re 
in the big town, on the big time—and 
never forget it.” 


VI 


A DINNER, touched with formality 
in the Charlesworth home, brought to 
Brenda a new pleasurable exhilaration. 
It was delightful to feel, at last, that 
she was herself expensively and ap- 
propriately groomed; that her clothes 
and accessories were perfection. 

Mrs. Charlesworth and a young 
woman—a Miss Gwen Glover—wore 
their dinner gowns without self-con- 
sciousness, but Brenda was acutely, 
though not unpleasantly, aware of her 
own attire. This, though, she managed 
easily to conceal, and the last vestige 
of it disappeared as the preliminary 
cocktails were finished in the drawing- 
room. 

At the table she sat between Stephen 
Gafford and young Charlesworth. 
Across from her, in faultless linen and 
dinner jacket, was a stranger; his 
name was Courtney Day. 

In the beginning, Courtney seemed 
rather shy. He was a tallish young 
man with a drawl in his voice, and, 
obscurely, the air of having come from 
a smaller city. At the corners of his 
blue eyes were little lines, faint traces 
of worry. Brenda’s impression was 
that he was guileless, slow to anger, 
friendly. 

“You live in New York, Miss Pat- 
terson?” he asked from across the 


table. 
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This Brenda admitted vaguely, and He had a dignity, a poise, that was to- 
Mr. Day’s interest was distracted by tally missing in the young men she had 
the Glover girl at his side. She touched known. Strangely, she would be con- 
his arm possessively. tent in his company, without any emo- 

“Don’t be so geography conscious,” tional disturbance, or the necessity of 
she said lightly. “ You simply radiate keeping him at bay. 
Ohio all over the place.” “Do you play bridge?” inquired 
He didn’t blush, but a confusion Ewing Charlesworth on her left. 
came over his face. To the alert mind She told him she did not. 
of Brenda his sensitivity revealed at “We'll probably have a game after 
once that Courtney was scarcely to be dinner,” he went on. “I can’t imagine 
reckoned as a member of Mrs. Charles- what you’ve been doing all your life 
worth’s professional clique. A swift that you never learned bridge.” 
suspicion came to her that he was the “T didn’t know it was so impor- 
sheep among the wolves. The girl with tant,” she returned. 
him, Gwen Glover, was not easy to “Tt happens to be my specialty, and 
catalogue. I find I get into the tricky habit of 

At first glance she appeared almost judging people by the game they play,” 
homely, which was an illusion. Her Ewing explained. He gazed at his 
face was a little too long, but her fea- hands; at the subtle tapering fingers. 
tures had a kind of classic regularity; “I ought to be grateful to bridge— 
her brown eyes were alight with intel- it’s been good to me. I’ve picked up 
ligence bordering upon shrewdness. In considerable money at it.” 
manner she was so self-assured that | Across the table, Miss Glover’s eyes 
she almost patronized every one else. opened at the mention of money. 

Brenda found herself studying the “Do you always play for money, 
girl; her beautiful hands with their Mr. Charlesworth?” she asked, betray- 
delicate veins, blue violet dimly visible, ing the fact that she was not on inti- 
the still, intent face and the long throat. mate terms with these people. 

A woman’s intuition told Brenda that “Whenever I’m lucky enough to 

Gwen was planning some form of cap- find a money game,” Charlesworth ad- 

ture of Mr. Day. mitted. 

Wine was served with the meal, but “Ewing just escaped being a card 
Brenda, having little taste for it, mere- shark,” Mrs. Charlesworth said with 
ly sipped it perfunctorily. On her open abruptness. “ He has a positive 
right, Stephen Gafford engaged her at- passion for the pasteboards. He’s won 
tention. No young man, she decided, money from you, Mr. Day?” 
could compete with Gafford in the “ A little,” Courtney admitted. 
worldly, sophisticated interest he com- “My advice to you is not to play 
manded. with him at all,” Ewing’s mother ad- 

“Sometime, if you don’t mind, I’d_ vised. “I have no objections to gam- 
like to take you to the theater,” he told bling, but playing cards for money al- 
her. “I understand perfectly that ways struck me as a cheap kind of 
Mrs, Charlesworth did not add you to sport, but most of my friends do it. 
her ménage for my benefit, but it could Most of them, too, except Ewing and 
be on your night off, so to speak. What Stephen here, are consistent losers.” 
do you think—am I, at my age, too | Her disarming frankness puzzled 
presumptuous ?” Brenda. If Charlesworth and Gafford 

On the contrary, she assured him, it were actually card gamblers, there 
would please her immensely. Tio at- seemed no point in fighting off pros- 
tend a theater with Mr. Gafford would pective victims in Miss Glover and 
furnish her an uncommon pleasure. Day. 
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“T’m not good for anything else, so 
why shouldn’t I play cards?” Charles- 
worth stated indifferently. “It’s an 
honest way to make occasional sums of 
money.” 

“Isn’t that dangerously near being 
what is called a card shark?” Gwen 
inquired. 

Brenda, as she listened for his an- 
swer, watched Charlesworth closely; 
his slim fingers toyed negligently with 
a cigarette. 

““No—I just happen to be good 
enough to win from most players. The 
better player, in the long run, wins the 
play. I never had the temptation of 
being dishonest at cards, because I was 
born with card sense. Once in a while 
I meet a better player, but, on the 
whole, I can easily earn my passage on 
any ocean liner or my expenses at 
Deauville or Hot Springs.” 

Why, Brenda wondered intently, did 
he persist in talking about himself? 
By his very frankness was he trying 
to create a definite impression of non- 
chalant honesty? For whose benefit 
were these revelations —for Gwen 
Glover’s or Courtney Day’s or herself? 
The whole conversation seemed utter- 
ly informal, yet she was certain that it 
had an obscure though definite pur- 
pose. 

“Ts it difficult to find people to play 
with you?” she asked. 

He turned his eyes, reflecting world- 
weary years, upon her. A kind of lazi- 
ness was in his tone: 

“No, there are always plenty of 
players to be found at the private 
bridge club in New York. All over 
the world there are plenty of people 
with a gambling instinct. In fact, it’s 
quite as legitimate and honorable as 
these stock issues and sound invest- 
ments that mother and Gafford here 
find so profitable. They are gamblers, 
too—but they don’t realize it.” 

His mother turned to him sharply. 

“There is no similarity!’ she de- 
clared firmly. ‘We never invest a 
cent unless we are in touch with the 
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people controlling the proposition. If 
we have inside information, and act 
upon it, we are mathematically certain 
of a profit. You don’t understand such 
things, Ewing—there are a dozen old 
friends of your father’s who are life- 
long friends of mine, too. Men in 
Wall Street—big men. Now and then 
they tell me something.” 

Her lips wore a strange, smug smile. 


vil 


Au, so that was the way they 
worked the racket! Ina flash Brenda, 
listening for hidden meanings, com- 
prehended their strategy. The casual 
family gossip across the dinner table, 
the spontaneous revelation. It all 
dovetailed together. Skillfully they 
had brought to a climax in which Mrs. 
Charlesworth had the opportunity of 
disclosing naturally the sure-thing cali- 
ber of any investment she touched. 

To an outsider it must have ap- 
peared as if the bars were let down; 
the secret of Mrs. Charlesworth’s 
wealth was being made clear. Unless 
Brenda herself had been more or less 
on the inside, all of it would have rung 
true. 

This building up of confidence, the 
establishing of integrity — for whose 
benefit was it? Was Gwen-Glover the 
prospective victim, or Courtney Day? 
Most probably the latter. 

But neither now nor later, when they 
all left the table, did Day seem par- 
ticularly interested in money-making. 
If anything, he seemed slightly uncom- 
fortable. Connection with the Charles- 
worths was plainly tenuous. With all 
of her senses sharpened, Brenda gath- 
ered that he had a naive respect for 
Mrs. Charlesworth as an older won- 
an; a gullible interest in her son. Bren- 
da thought she fathomed a self-con- 
scious liking young Day held for Ste- 
phen Gafford. 

To watch these people work at their 
subtle craft became immensely fasci- 
nating. For instance—why, now, did 
Mrs. Charlesworth select Gwen as the 
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person of her special attention and en- 
gage closely with a disdainful kind of 
flattery that indicated such a marked 
appreciation of the young woman’s 
personality ? 

Brenda thought she saw Miss Glov- 
er’s shrewdness melt under the superi- 
or guile of Mrs. Charlesworth. Yes, 
beyond question, Ewing’s mother had 
an intelligent magnetism, when she 
cared to release it, that was powerful. 
In her youth she had captured and 
married a rich society man. Through- 
out the succeeding years she had main- 
tained a position of sorts; her clever- 
ness was not all on the surface. 

It was Mrs. Charlesworth who sug- 
gested bridge. 

“But it won’t be for money, or a 
stake of any kind,” she insisted at the 
beginning. “ Not in our own house, 


after what Ewing has confessed to 
us.” 

“Of course not, it’s the game, not 
the gambling that’s interesting,” Ew- 


ing agreed quickly. ‘‘ Will you be my 
partner, Miss Glover?” 

Gwen shot a quick glance at Court- 
ney. Once more Brenda sensed that 
the girl either had, or meant to have, 
a possessive tie with him. But this, 
too, was under surface. Already Gaf- 
ford was fetching a table. 

“Yes, I’d much rather play with 
you than against you,” Gwen said, but 
she was not fully enthusiastic. 

There was a moving about of chairs, 
an indefinite preliminary disposal of 
personalities. Ewing was showing 
Miss Glover several packs of cards 
from Germany with black faces and 
yellow suit markings. Gafford was 
borrowing a light for his cigarette 
from Day. 

“Take him away from her,” Mrs. 
Charlesworth whispered to Brenda, 
scarcely moving her lips. “ Date him 
up for to-morrow night.” 

Just for an instant had the veneer 
of pretense cracked. In the next mo- 
ment Mrs. Charlesworth was at the 
table. Gafford seated Gwen with natu- 
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ral courtesy. And Ewing, like a well- 
bred son, placed the chair for his 
mother. Thus the two women were 
fixed in their places. Did they intend 
Courtney to sit in the game? Immedi- 
ately Brenda’s speculation was an- 
swered. 

Day himself decided it. For the 
only time in the evening he paid direct 
attention to Brenda. 

“Let the two of us just look on, 
Miss Patterson, if you don’t mind,” he 
said diffidently, 

An involuntary “Oh!” escaped from 
Gwen. It may have been a protest, 
but it went no further. 

“Don’t you want to play, Mr. 
Day?” Mrs. Charlesworth asked; but 
the tone of her voice invited a negative 
reply. 

He seemed bashful, uncertain. “ Ah 
—mayn’t I take a bird’s-eye view of 
the game, as it were?” 

“After a while,” Mrs. Charles- 
worth said, “ you can take my hand, 
if you like.” 

Young Charlesworth dropped into 
his chair as Miss Glover’s partner, and 
Gafford sat opposite Mrs. Charles- 
worth. 

Almost immediately the players be- 
came engrossed with the cards. 

Brenda’s mind made swift: effort to 
comprehend exactly what was required 
of her. Much that was transpiring was 
hidden from her, but a few facts were 
fairly obvious. Her assignment, plain- 
ly, was to be a wedge between Court- 
ney and Gwen; was she expected, too, 
to soften him up? The last, she im- 
agined without any egotism, would not 
be excessively difficult. 

Neither of them was able to steam 
up any actual interest in the bridge 
game. Brenda knew nothing about 
cards, and cared less. Both watched 
the game, feeling they were wasting 
their time, and Day had less interest 
in the proceedings than Brenda. 

He dropped into a chair beside her. 

“Well,” he asked, “do you find it 
fascinating ?” 
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It looked as though they were all 
doing something important, she told 
him with one of her engaging smiles. 
“It makes me feel dreadfully igno- 
rant not to know what it’s all about.” 
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he attracted Brenda as though he were 
an agreeable child. First of all, she 
liked him. Before, when they were 
with the others, he had produced no 
effect upon her; alone, now, she sensed 
him definitely in just these few mo- 
ments. He had something she had 
never encountered before in a man— 


“Eat your supper, Spike,” Brenda commanded 


Mrs. Charlesworth looked up with 
a shade of annoyance. 

“Get a deck of cards and explain 
bridge to her in a corner,” she said to 
Day. “ You'll both get our minds off 
the cards if you keep talking.” 

Nothing, Day declared, would give 
him greater pleasure than to teach 
bridge to Brenda. Rising, Brenda 
smiled at him. 

“Come, let’s go into another room, 
and you can give me a lesson.” 

They passed through the hall and 
into the privacy of a smaller space, 
lighted by a single shaded lamp. 

“T like this—it’s so satisfactory!” 
Courtney exclaimed with shy, sincere 
vigor. 

Brenda sank gratefully into a cush- 
ioned chair. 

“T’m not at all interested in learn- 
ing bridge,” she admitted. 

He laughed uncomfortably. 

“Do you know I was just thinking 
the same thing—” 

Tt was a funny thing about Day— 


fundamental innocence. It was amaz- 


ing! 

“If we could get out of here with- 
out offending Mrs. Charlesworth, and 
go some place else, I’d love it,” he de- 
clared, his preference all on the sur- 
face. 

There would be no trouble, Brenda 
thought to herself, about Mrs. Charles- 
worth; it was rather amusing how 
easily she had dismissed Gwen Glover 
from his mind. 

Well, it would be nice to go out with 
Mr. Day now. Besides, Mrs. Charles- 
worth undoubtedly would approve, and 
there was no reason why she should 
not — excepting, of course, Miss 
Glover. 

“T’m afraid the girl friend wouldn’t 
approve.” 

He looked startled, as though he 
had forgotten Gwen Glover. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” he ad- 
mitted painfully. “ Of course Ewing 
might take care of her, all right. He 
could take her home—” 














idea of duty toward Gwen Glover. 
The girl had made no friendly over- 
tures—in fact, she had ignored Bren- 
da. Something, not quite likable, had 
been around Gwen like a disagreeable 
cloud. None of this, however, meant 
she had a crush on Courtney Day. He 
was scarcely the type to send any girl’s 
pulses beating wildly; in a world filled 
with recklessness and dissipation he 
seemed to be apart from it all. 

“Oh, let’s get out of the house and 
do something!’ she decided suddenly. 
““We don’t have to ask anybody—we 
can just go.” 

‘“ Fine—we'll just put on our things 
and go out!” he said, catching her 
spirit. ‘‘ We can phone back and tell 
them we have gone.” 

If they intended returning early, 
Brenda pointed out, the bridge game 
would probably be going on when they 
got back. 

Vill 


OvutSIDE was a crisp New York au- 
tumn night, the city aglow in all di- 
rections with its yellowish incandes- 
cence. Sitting beside Courtney Day, 
in his closed car, Brenda snuggled in 
her wrap, surged with ecstatic free- 
dom. ‘They had escaped from dull- 
ness, but as yet had decided upon no 
destination—that was all before them. 
Even this, though, was nice; Courtney 
in his overcoat, at the wheel, was in- 
creasingly interesting. She liked the 
surety with which he handled his car. 
Mysteriously there was something 
charming about him; he was not, after 
all, either a child or a weakling. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked her. 

Wherever they went made no differ- 
ence to Brenda; just to ride around in 
New York, even, was a treat for her. 
In an age of motor cars she was still 
one of the millions to whom motoring 
meant luxury. 

“We can keep on like this—or 
whatever you choose,” she told him, 
contentedly. 
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Brenda was not obsessed with any © 
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She was calm, filled with lightness 
of heart. Part of this, she decided, 
was due to the effect of Courtney 
Day’s personality. With most men she 
had to be on the alert, but with him 
she absorbed peculiar radiations of 
contentment. He had money and su- 
perior education, without doubt — yet 
he had no sense of superiority. Be- 
tween them, from the beginning, had 
been a plane of absolute equality; they 
might have been old friends, so great 
was her ease with him. She didn’t 
have to worry about him, about what 
he would try next. Not at all had he 
tried to hand her a line. 

The truth was that he demanded 
scarcely any outpouring of attention 
from her, any effort to be entertaining. 
Even the ache in her heart concerning 
her father was stilled. Spike was go- 
ing to be all right—everything was all 
right. Definitely she felt the tide of 
life had turned in her favor. 

“Friend of mine’s giving a party 
to-night—fellow from out home,” he 
said casually. ‘‘ We could drop in for 
a while.” 

“Whatever you like,” she respond- 
ed. 

“The fellow that’s giving the 
party,” Courtney explained, “ used to 
be a steady sort out home until his 
wife died. Then he cashed in on all 
his property and came to New York. 
I’ve been up to his house once or twice. 
It seems he’s leading a pretty fast life. 
Name’s Henry Daggett—ever hear of 
him?” 

Brenda hadn’t. 

“Well, if you think his parties are 
too wild, we needn’t stay,” Day went 
on. “I just wanted to warn you in 
advance. He’s surrounded himself 
with a crowd—you see, he’s not used 
to spending money. They’re just para- 
sites. All kinds of people flock around 
him, just for the entertainment. Even 
some of Gwen Glover’s friends. In 
fact, that’s where I met Gwen — but 
she’s a nice girl, of course.” 

“Tm sure of it,” Brenda responded. 
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“T tried to get Daggett interested in 
business, but his head is too full of gin 
and whoopee,” Day added. ‘“ You'd 
be surprised how he’s carrying on. 
People just walk in and out of his 
house as they please. Party every 
night.” 

The house to which they drove was 
rather more spacious than the Charles- 
worth establishment — newer. Inside 
the door, it was apparent at once that 
aimless revelry was in progress, and 
the host was lost somewhere among 
his guests. 

A half hundred people, Brenda im- 
agined, were gathered throughout the 
various rooms; a particularly self-suf- 
ficient crowd centered around a piano 
where a darkly vivid girl in a dancing 
dress of soft blue material played blues 
in a weird, disturbing tempo. 

These people, men as well as wom- 
en, bore a’stamp of artificiality. The 
personalities on exhibition, Brenda 
thought shrewdly, could not possibly 
be carried into the humdrum of daily 
affairs. Everywhere was the mad ef- 
fort to escape from reality. 

In another room a woman’s laugh 
rang shrill and senseless. Several men 
were sitting on a table, drunk and 
noisy; a young couple were dancing in 
a corner, their eyes closed, cheek to 
cheek, advancing and retreating with 
limited egregious steps. 

A babble of voices, animated by 

cocktails, filled the house. Something 
that seemed an admirable substitute 
for happiness pervaded the whole 
place. 
A negro servant circulated with 
glasses of colored liquids on a silver 
tray. Brenda refused, but Day helped 
himself. She had a feeling that he was 
not the type to drink too much. 

The people Brenda had always 
known before were not quite like these, 
perhaps, because they lacked the op- 
portunity. Yet none of it made Bren- 
da appreciatively gayer. It was inter- 





esting to watch the others, but no more. 
Several men smiled at her, and 
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would have approached, but she was 
able, instantly, to conjure enough fri- 
gidity to repulse them. At her shoulder 
Courtney was murmuring words of in- 
troduction that seemed to concern the 
owner of the house. A heavy man, 
prematurely bald. He meant no more 
to Brenda than a smooth, polished 
pebble. 

“You can do anything you please,” 
the host stated. ‘ These parties run 
along under their own steam. Some 
of ’em are dancing back there.” 

On a congested floor space, Brenda 
was swept into Courtney’s arms for 
the struggle of a fox trot. An electric 
phonograph, magnificent in its effort, 
gave the effect of a full orchestra. 
Day, she discovered, was a good danc- 
er when no one was bumping into him. 
The dance ended, and they were more 
thickly in the crowd than ever. 

“There’s a roof garden, too,” he 
told her; “ we can go up if you like.” 

“Shall we? My wrap is on a chair 
in the hall.” 

They were in a tiny electric eleva- 
tor, operated by a push button, that 
carried them slowly up four or five 
flights and deposited them in a small 
room that led straight out under the 
spangled sky. None of the other guests 
had discovered this place; perhaps 
none of them knew about it. 


IX 


BRENDA had never before seen a 
roof except of tar and gravel variety. 
This was like a garden without turf ~ 
under foot, and living bushes, bare 
now, however, in autumn. There were 
pathways and benches; a pool in the 
center, dry now, but with a fountain 
figure of iron in the middle. Flower 
beds were covered with straw against 
the ravages of winter. She had not 
even imagined that such spots existed 
in Manhattan. 

A chill was in the air, but there was 
no actual discomfort. Together they 
went to the parapet of the roof and 
gazed out upon the panorama of light- 


















ed New York. For herself, Brenda 
was quite satisfied with this innocuous 
adventure, but in Courtney Day she 
sensed, oddly, a gathering pressure of 
conflicting emotions. Curiosity caused 
her to take her gaze away from the 
spreading vista of Manhattan and look 
in his face; it seemed to her that he 
had become acutely unhappy. There 
was no smile about his mouth; his 
forehead was wrinkled. Yet he was 
not sullen. 

“If you’re not having a good time 
you can take me back,” she told him, 
half smilingly. 

“It would be my luck,” he pro- 
claimed, “ to lose you that way.” 

She gazed at him with a sudden 
flash of penetration. What he had 
said sounded more like an expressed 
opinion than a conventional gallantry. 

‘“* Do you think I am an awful fool ?” 
he demanded suddenly. 

“JT don’t know—are you?” 

“Do you know,” he said unexpect- 
edly, “ that I am crazy about you? Out 
of a clear sky—it had to happen to 
me.” 

Automatically Brenda’s reaction was 
to cool outwardly, to draw perceptibly 
away. It was an habitual maneuver of 
self-protection. 

“What made you think I’d believe 
anything as silly as that?” she inquired 
quietly. 

But there came to him a release of 
his feelings. He had crossed an in- 
definable boundary with his self-com- 
mitment, and it was easier for him to 
talk than to keep silent. She was sur- 
prised, though, at his seeming lack of 
experience in these matters. 

‘“‘T don’t know where I get the nerve 
to tell you all this—but it just had to 
be,” he said. ‘ It came over me right 
after I first saw you. Like a spell— 
only it isn’t a spell at all, it’s real. Did 
you ever know anything inside you, or 
have something come up that there 
wasn’t any argument about? I mean, 
did you ever have anything hit you so 
hard you could feel it clear through? 
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Of course I know I make myself ri- 
diculous, but I really think you ought 
to be told.” 

Brenda was not wondering if she 
could return any of this—she was 
wondering if it were possible for a man 
to be as sincere as Courtney Day 
sounded. He was positively refresh- 
ing. 
“IT thought you were attached to 

Miss Glover ?” 

“I thought so, too,” he admitted. 
“You know Gwen and I have been 
friends for some time, and I guess we 
both did think a little about getting 
married. Gwen’s a fine girl.” 

“ Positively!” 

“But she doesn’t matter now, she 
doesn’t exist. Don’t ask me to explain 
—I can’t. Honestly, Miss Patterson, 
do you think it possible for a person 
to fall in love at first sight?” 

“ Well, I never have,” she told him 
discouraginglv. 

“ve heard people talk and laugh 
about such cases, but I never paid much 
attention to it,” he went on. “ The 
strange thing to me is, why I should 
feel as I do about you—of course 
you’re beautiful and all that, but, 
heavens, I just met you to-night!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry,” she con- 
soled him. “ Maybe you're just feel- 
ing a little foolish.” 

“Yes, I do feel foolish, but you 
have that effect on me. ‘Take Gwen, 
now—lI don’t care if I never see her 
again as long as I live. And take you 
—lI’d rather be with you than anybody 
else on earth, and I love everything 
about you better than any girl I ever 
saw in my life.” 

His face was the picture of mingled 
sincerity and unhappiness; something 
shook inside Brenda. She could have 
burst out laughing—or crying. In the 
past she had heard her share of love 
declarations, but there was a quivering 
suspense in this that gave her a funny, 

choking sensation. 

“What makes you think you love 
me?” she asked seriously. 
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“Everything about you: the way 
you look, your eyes and hair, the way 
you walk and talk.” 

She smiled a little sadly. 

“Those things are just on the out- 
side,” she answered reasonably. “ You 
think you love me because I catch the 
fancy of your eye, that’s all. The real 
me is a person you aren’t acquainted 
with—somebody living inside a shell. 
It’s so silly for you to think you love 
a person when you don’t know a thing 
in the world about her.” 

His eyes lit with enthusiasm and he 
spoke earnestly. 

“ But I do know you—I know all 
about you! You can’t hide yourself— 
the real you shines right straight 
through, and I know exactly what 
you're like, as well as though I’d 
known you all my life. You're just 
wonderful.” - 

Brenda was cut by an unbearable 
sharp pang, a knifelike thrust of con- 
science. He thought she was wonder- 
ful; that her eyes were clear and hon- 
est, whereas she was a tool paid to 
help swindle him! He was a sheep 
among wolves, and she was one of the 
wolves. Even now her presence with 
him was an integral part of the general 
design to fleece him! 

But another voice, another phase of 
thought, came up swiftly to meet these 
self-recriminations. No, it was all a 
legitimate proposition. She was mere- 
ly a paid entertainer—any one who fell 
in love with her did so at their own 
risk. If Courtney Day chose to spend 
his money on stock certificates for sale 
by people —his own associates more 
than hers — it was his own business. 
There was such a thing, she told her- 
self, as getting too sentimental. 

“T’d get all that love stuff out of my 
head if I were you,” she advised plain- 
ly. “I’m not in love with you, and 
not likely to be.” 

“Don’t you even like me?” 

“Of course I like you—but don’t 
kid yourself about me, Mr. Day. My 
heart’s like a lump of ice, and you're 
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wasting time trying to melt it. I mean 
that, on the square.” 

““T can’t believe it,” he declared fer- 
vently. “ You’re sweet and warm and 
tender—you’re just waiting to be 
awakened. But I don’t know—maybe 
you love somebody else?” 

“TI do. My father.” 

“Of course, but I meant some other 
man. You're not in love with any one 
else, are you?” 

She had a feeling, all at once, that 
he was not easily to be shaken off. Evi- 
dently he was going to be persistent. 
But this, remarkably, did not seem en- 
tirely disagreeable. Her mind reject- 
ed him, but there was, after all, some- 
thing rather flattering in his outright 
revelation. There was no other man 
she loved, the girl responded. ~ 

“That’s good enough for me,” he 
declared. “I couldn’t expect you to 
care for me all at once. Do you know 
how I feel?” — 

“Well, you have explained it pretty 
well,” she reminded him. 

There was a curious light shining in 
his eyes; it was strange to see a man 


.who could reveal himself with such 


complete simplicity. 

“When I look at you I feel how un- 
worthy of you I really am. You de- 
serve a fine, upstanding man who has 
been doing things in life, and I’ve 
never done much of anything. All I’ve 
been doing, practically, has been spend- 
ing money I never earned, what I in- 
herited. And that’s bad business for 


‘aman. I’ve got to snap out of it. I 


must make good.” 

“Tell me the truth—haven’t you 
ever really gone off your head this way 
about other girls?” she asked penetrat- 
ingly. 

“On my word of honor, never!” 

His condition oppressed her; now 
that he had openly — yes, honestly— 
admitted his feeling, she was involved 
in an inescapable responsibility. A dull 
weight of uncertainty clouded her 
thoughts ; she was as helpless as Court- 
ney Day himself in the matter. This 
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was the thing people laughed about— 
love at first sight. He meant it. 

Her own reactions were numbed. 
What might have been, at least, a 
pleasant companionship was now cer- 
tainly at an end. Between them, from 
now on, could only be tension and sus- 
pense. 

The night was growing perceptibly 
colder, and she knew that in a few min- 
utes they would enter the house. Mean- 
while she hoped he would not try to 
kiss her. ‘They leaned there in silence 
on the parapet of the roof. Mere 
words, both of them seemed to realize, 
could not solve the situation into which 
Day had plunged them. 

One thing was perfectly plain—her 
employment with Mrs. Charlesworth 
had opened up new horizons; they had 
completely changed her life. For weal 
or woe, she had moved up into a more 
elaborate phase of existence. She 
would never go back to cramped pov- 
erty; too, she was going to lift Spike 
out of the dregs. It was going to be, 
as soon as she could arrange it, fifty- 
fifty between them. 

Her immediate problem was to un- 
derstand what significance Courtney 
Day was going to occupy in her life. 
She tried to face it squarely—did she 
love him? The only answer possible 
was that he did stir a warmth around 
her heart, a new kind of gentleness. 

She tried to fathom it from a dif- 
ferent angle — supposing she could 
never see him again after to-night? 
Yes, there would be an ache of regret; 
how much else there might be she 
could not predict at the moment. 

“ You haven’t anything at all to say 
to me, have you?” he inquired wist- 
fully. 

“T’m afraid not. I’m getting cold 
—shall we go inside?” 

She welcomed the comforting 
warmth as they descended in the ele- 
vator. What she missed, though, was 
happiness. ‘These people, the expen- 
sive clothes she wore, and the satisfac- 
tory financial aspect of her new em- 
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ployment had not, as yet, brought a 
bit of substantial satisfaction. There 
was too much scheming, too many 
cross currents for any simple delight in 
just being alive. 

The revelers were still dancing on 
the first floor, and the couple returned 
to the beating music, the heat, the 
semi-intoxicated half hundred other 
guests. Now, however, none of this 
seemed appropriate to their state of 
mind; as soon as they could find their 
host they meant to bid him good night 
and leave. 

Their intention was interrupted by 
the sharply surprising arrival of Miss 
Glover and Mr. Charlesworth in the 
hall. The newcomers, obviously, were 
not surprised at the meeting. 

‘When we missed you both,” Gwen 
said briskly, “ I had a pretty good idea 
where you had gone. It wasn’t very 
polite of you, Courtney, to try to run 
out on nie like that. It doesn’t harm 
me very much, but I hate to see you 
make a fool of yourself.” 

The bridge game, Ewing explained, 
hadn’t lasted long, due to a headache 
his mother had developed. 

“Gafford is talking to mother, so 
Miss Glover and I thought we’d come 
over here and join this party, too,” 
Ewing told them. 

Gwen was plainly not in a mood to 
dismiss the affair so lightly. Her voice 
banished any pleasant feeling. 

‘May I,” she asked Courtney Day, 
“speak to you—privately ?” 


X 


EwInc CHARLESWORTH, to his 
credit, tried to act as though nothing 
disagreeable was about to happen. In- 
deed, he appeared, without ulterior 
motive, to be glad of the chance to en- 
joy Brenda alone. 

“Come on, Brenda,” he said, ad- 
dressing her familiarly, and taking her 
by the arm, “ let’s grab a drink and do 
a little dancing while they sit on the 
stairs or some place and gab.” 

A touch of old Spike Patterson’s ag- 
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gressiveness in Brenda made her re- 
luctant to move away from trouble. A 
dislike stirred in her at Miss Glover’s 
determined mouth. 

“No, don’t go,” Courtney protest- 
ed. Clearly he had no appetite for a 
scolding from Gwen. “ Let’s stay to- 
gether.” 

An impulse came to Brenda to be as 
bold as possible; why should she show 
any less firmness than Miss Glover? It 
was Gwen who had started getting dis- 
agreeable. Brenda looked straight at 
the other girl, even though she spoke 
generally. 

“ Sure, we'll stick around with you, 
Courtney.” 

Never before had she called him by 
his first name; it gave her a little thrill, 
and a light of pleasure came into his 
face. 

Young Charlesworth tried to ob- 
ject, but Brenda, with a quick glance, 
managed to convey her sharp desire to 
remain. His personal preference for 
her society melted instantly; he be- 
came the suave, professional member 
of a gang intent on the purpose of 
shearing a lamb in the person of 
Courtney Day. Business before 
pleasure. 

“ You three can stay together if you 
like,” he smiled, “ but personally I’m 
going to have a drink. Good-by.” 

The three of them stood there in 
the hall, Courtney Day waiting with a 
helpless disapproval. It was a kind of 
battle—a feminine struggle — and 
Brenda was rather more calm than 
Gwen Glover. 

“We might as well be comfortable,” 
Brenda _ suggested, settling on the 
stairs. Courtney sat a step above her, 
and Gwen, perforce, had to sit beside 
her. 

“T don’t know that I have anything 
to say to you, Courtney, after all,” 
Gwen said sulkily. 

“That’s fine!’ Day burst forth. “I 
mean it’s fine that you forgive me.” 

Brenda was conscious that he was 
sitting rather near her, as if for moral 
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support. Gwen’s attitude was almost 
like a provoked wife’s; yet it was dif- 
ficult to believe that she actually had 
any hold on Mr. Day. No, it was more 
probable that she had a strong, domi- 
nating mind that sought to rule him. 
But Courtney wasn’t weak—not exact- 
ly. In a pinch, though, Brenda re- 
minded herself, he might be remark- 
ably stubborn. 

“You needn’t be impertinent,” 
Gwen retorted.. “It was bad enough 
to sneak away and leave me after you 
had taken me to the Charlesworths. | 
wonder what made you think I’d stand 
for such a crude deal?” 

“T’m as sorry as I can be,” he apolo- 
gized. “I thought you were content 
playing cards. Miss Patterson and I 
didn’t have anything interesting to do, 
and J—” 

“Oh, I’m not jealous, don’t think 
that!” Miss Glover returned. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” Day said again, 
hoping to end the discussion. “ We 
were coming back, anyway. I didn’t 
mean to be rude.” 

“JT didn’t either,” Brenda added. 

“Your intentions do not concern 
me at all,” Gwen told her directly. 
“It’s all a matter of good breeding— 
and Courtney, at least, should have 
known better. It all comes from asso- 
ciating with the wrong kind of people. 
I’ve warned him repeatedly, but he 
wouldn’t listen.” . 

“Tf you're talking about the 
Charlesworths,” he demanded; “ what 
is wrong with them?” 

“That’s hardly a matter for public 
discussion,” Gwen retorted, “ especial- 
ly since this young woman is a guest in 
their house.” 

“Don’t mind me,” Brenda interject- 
ed. “I have a pretty thick shell.” 

“T imagined as much,” Gwen said 
coolly. “I suppose, Miss Patterson, 
if that is your name, you’re aware that 
Courtney and I are engaged ?” 

A swift pang of surprise, of shock, 
touched Brenda’s heart like an icy fin- 
ger. So Courtney had lied to her! 
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“No, I didn’t know that, Miss 
Glover.” 

She couldn’t quite see his face, as he 
was sitting a step above her, but his 
voice was tensely distressed. 

“ Oh, now, Gwen, I didn’t know we 
had settled anything finally.” 

Gwen sat there stiffly, her manner 
collected. 

“Of course, if you didn’t mean 
what you said—if you were deceiving 
me—that is another question. Am I 
to understand you are repudiating our 
engagement in front of this woman?” 

“But I didn’t regard it that way at 
all,” he protested miserably. “ Of 
course we talked about it. If I prom- 
ised anything I certainly didn’t realize 
it—I didn’t mean to. I remember I 


said I thought the right kind of mar- 
riage would be beautiful, but I didn’t 
know you thought—” 
Gwen didn’t soften, but an effort of 
tenderness got into her voice. 
“You've lost your head a bit, dear. 


I see I have to keep close watch over 
you. You seem to respond entirely too 
easily to the chorus girl type.” She 
looked straight at Brenda. “ Don’t 
you think it was a rather cheap thing 
to try to toll him off?” 

Brenda marveled at her own ability 
to keep her temper. Perhaps it was 
because her common sense told her it 
was the wise thing to do. It was 
much better to let all the irritation cen- 
ter in Gwen Glover. 

“T don’t know anything about toll- 
ing,” she said sweetly; “or trying to 
hold a man against his will, either.” 

Gwen turned a frozen face up to 
Courtney. 

“Is that why you wanted to keep 
her with us—to subject me to her in- 
sults ?” 

“Oh, please, please—’ His tone 
was utterly helpless. “ We are a little 
excited. The whole thing doesn’t 
amount to a row of pins. Just a bridge 
game and a party over here in this 
house—” 

Suddenly, with a startled adroitness 
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of movement, Gwen stood up on her 
feet, her face losing color in an ex- 
pression which resembled fear. 


XI 


THE eyes of all three were focused 
upon a man who came in through the 
street door. He was tall, haggard 
looking, and, Brenda guessed, had 
been drinking. His overcoat, loosely 
worn, gave him, somehow, an appear- 
ance of disorder, in contradiction to 
the smartness of his dinner clothes. 
Brenda’s strongest impression was his 
bright, burning eyes and the shadows 
beneath them; he was staring straight 
at Miss Glover with a strange kind of 
desperation. 

“T thought I might find you here,” 
he said throatily. “ And I was right!” 

She remained outwardly hard, but 
when she spoke there was an under- 
tremor in her tone. 

“T don’t want to—I can’t talk to 
you now, Herbert.” 

There was a noise like laughter in 
his throat, but nothing whatever of 
mirth on his face. 

“You'll talk to me, all right! I’ve 
had enough of this hide and seek busi- 
ness.” 

“Not now, Herbert, please!” She 
was almost pleading. “T’ll call you 
up to-morrow—” 

“ You'll not stall me off again! I’ve 
gone through enough hell on your ac- 
count—” 

“But I’m busy now. 
friends—” 

Her words ended in futility. An 
impulse of gallantry stirred Courtney, 
and he, too, rose to his feet, pushed 
past Gwen. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but it seems Miss 
Glover doesn’t want to talk to you 
now,” he protested quietly to the stran- 
ger. “I’m afraid you’re annoying 
her.” 

It seemed to Brenda as though the 
man was not aware at all of Day’s 
words. 

“What I want to know here and 
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now, Gwen, is what you’re going to 
do? I’ve got a piece of paper here in 
my pocket, now.” He tapped his 
breast. ‘It took three months for the 
Mexican court to give me a legal de- 
cree of divorce, but I got it! Fora 
week—ever since I came back—lI’ve 
been trying to see you, but you dodged 
me. I broke up my home, I divorced 
Mary for you, and now you can’t make 
a monkey of me.” 

Gwen’s face was stained with color. 

“ You’ve been drinking!” she cried 
anxiously, as though to stop the stream 
of words. 

“You’re damn right I’ve been drink- 
ing! I’ve been drinking to keep from 
thinking. You're not going to run out 
on your promise. I wouldn’t let you 
get away with that, my girl. Oh, I 
know your reputation for twisting 
men around your fingers, but you’ve 
picked the wrong man this time. I’ve 
given up everything in the world for 
you, and I’m going to get my return.” 

A mildness, a quiet bewilderment 
strongly in contrast to the tension of 
the other, came upon Mr. Day. His 
face was eagerly inquiring. 

“Beg pardon for interrupting, but 
I’d like to ask a question or two my- 
self. It seems to be a mistake here. 
Miss Glover didn’t tell me she was en- 
gaged to anybody else. I thought—” 

For the first time the man seemed 
consciously aware of Day’s presence. 
He glanced at Courtney with a faint 
flicker of interest. 

‘“‘ Young man, this is none of your 
affair, and you better keep out of it. 
Just go on away—go away some place 
and leave us alone.” 

Day turned to Miss Glover. 

“He does seem to have an argu- 
ment, doesn’t he?” Courtney inquired, 
a shade of amazement in his tone. 
“This must be awfully embarrassing 
for you, Gwen.” 

Gwen’s suitor moved closer to her. 

“ Are you going to send these peo- 
ple away,” he demanded, “or have I 
got to talk to you in front of them?” 
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“‘T don’t want to talk to you at all— 
not now,” she said in a muffled voice. 

Brenda was far more interested in 
studying Miss Glover than in this 
strange, distraught man. No, she had 
no sympathy, no pity for the girl. 
Gwen, beyond doubt, had played some 
dangerous kind of game, and was now 
reaping the consequences. Obviously, 
she was not a crook; not the usual 
type, at least. More likely, Brenda 
thought, Gwen had done nothing 
worse than angle for a money mar- 
riage. 

“Don’t make any mistake about 
me,” warned the man who had been to 
Mexico for a divorce. “ I’m not fooled 
about you one damned bit, Gwen, I 
know what you are. You're heartless. 
If I hated you—and sometimes I do— 
I'd still want you. If it’s money that’s 
holding you back, if you’re on the 
track of bigger game, there won’t be 
any trouble about that. I’ve got more 
than you thought I had, more than I 
realized myself. It’s been a miracle 
with me, Gwen. My General Hy- 
draulic stock went up to the ceiling 
while I was away. I came back this 
week and sold at the top of the mar- 
ket. I don’t have to tell you what that 
means. You know.” 

“I’m not interested in money!” she 
exclaimed defiantly. 

Once more that throaty laugh. 

“ No—I put it too baldly. It’s the 
dignity in accordance with your birth 
and breeding that ought to be main- 
tained. Well, I don’t blame you for 
that. If I wasn’t drunk I wouldn’t be 
talking like I am. You have to over- 
look the fact that I’ve been driven half 
crazy with all this.” 

Courtney Day was batting his eyes 
with amazement. 

“T should imagine,” he breathed. 

Gwen turned to him appealingly. 

“Please take me home, Courtney. 
I’m not as hard and cold as you think, 
Herbert, nor as wicked. But you can’t 
come and humiliate me before my 
friends—” 
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“Don’t feel that way about it,” 
Courtney interjected soothingly. 

The stranger’s face was brutally 
cold. 

“What you need ‘to do, young 
man,” he observed, regarding Day, “ is 
to stay out of other people’s business.” 
He faced Gwen again. “ You have 
your wrap; come on, let’s go!” 

“Must I go with you, Herbert?” 
Gwen pleaded; but Brenda sensed a 
note of artificiality in her tone. 

“Tf I really thought you preferred 
going with this young veal calf here, 
I'd pitch him out the window,” the 
man said, referring to Courtney, but 
not bothering to look at him. ‘‘ There’s 
no use stalling, Gwen; you belong to 
me, and I’m taking you away.” 

A shuddering cry, half real, swept 
through the girl. 

“All right, Herbert, you win,” she 
acknowledged wildly. 

Their departure from the house was 
so swift that Brenda and Courtney 
stood there almost gasping. 

“Oh, come out of it!” Brenda chid- 
ed him in amusement. ‘“ There’s noth- 
ing wrong—she’s just walked out on 
you.” 

“But do you suppose she’s safe?” 
he wondered helplessly. 

Brenda smiled wisely at him. Any 
one with half sense, she imagined, 
could easily have seen that Miss Glov- 
er, after her first shock, had realized 
that the stranger was a better bet for 
her than Day, financially and matri- 
monially. Of course Gwen had done 
a bit of acting, but any woman could 
see through that. It almost made her 
angry at Courtney. He needed a 


keeper. 
XII 


THEY were joined by Charlesworth. 
His face was unutterably bored. 

“ All of this,” he said, generally re- 
ferring to the noise of the party, “ is 
pretty tiresome, unless you want to 
get tight. Personally, I don’t care to 
endure it by the hour—do you, folks? 
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Where did Gwen get to?” 

“Oh, she met a heavy lover of hers, 
and he took her home,” Brenda said 
negligently. 

“Yes, I guess she just walked out 
on us,” Day conceded with a half 
smile. 

Ewing looked at his watch. 

“ Suppose we all go back home?” he 
suggested. “ Gafford is still there, and 
mother’s headache ought to be better 
by now. | They’re talking business, I 
suppose.” 

The present party was without at- 
traction for any of them, and, with 
Brenda sitting between Courtney and 
Ewing, they drove back to the Charles- 
worth house. Their host, when they 
bid him good night, cordially invited 
them to call again; they arrived back 
at the Charlesworths near midnight, 
and a servant with a plate of thin 
sandwiches was preparing coffee in the 
living room. 

And now, perhaps by an increasing 
familiarity, the atmosphere of the 
house had subtly changed; there was a 
homelike feeling, an air of intimate 
friends bound together by common 
interest. The bubbling, fragrant per- 
colator was graciously intimate. These 
people knew the pleasant arts of liv- 
ing, and, relaxing in a deep, comfort- 
able chair, Brenda found it difficult to 
believe that they were contemplating 
a swindle upon Courtney Day. 

“ This is all so agreeable here,” Day 
remarked, “ that I sure hate to leave 
New York and go back home.” 

His eyes sought Brenda’s, but she 
avoided his gaze; a leaden weight in 
her chest told her that he was square 
and she was crooked. 

“ You've all been sc nice to me,” he 
added, “even if I am a comparative 
stranger. I hope I can return your 
hospitality some day.” 

‘“ Nonsense,” Charlesworth _ told 
him. ‘“ Mother and I, and Gafford 
here, have enjoyed knowing you. We 
don’t make friends easily, and when 
we do we try to hang on to them.” 
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“About one person in a hundred 
you meet in this town is real,” Mrs. 
Charlesworth declared. ‘“ You go to 
the theaters and dinners with people, 
but that does not mean you are actual 
friends. Friendship goes deeper, it 
means helping one another. As you 
go along through life, Courtney, 
you’re going to need friends, like Mr. 
Gafford here. Business friends as well 
as personal friends.” 

A shy, amiable grin formed on 
Day’s face. 

“Well, I certainly need business 
friends,” he admitted. ‘‘ Now that 
father’s dead I’ve got the whole re- 
sponsibility for making the factory go. 
It’s a question of capital. We have 
some, but not enough.” 

Gafford leaned back in his chair and 
lit a big cigar. Brenda suddenly real- 
ized that this man was, after all, the 
brains of the conspiracy. Mrs. Charles- 
worth and her son were useful, but 
minor members of the cast. 

“‘ Since we’ve gone this far together, 
maybe we can go a little farther,” Gaf- 
ford said in a fatherly tone. 

Looking at him, Brenda was struck 
with his cleverness; he simply radiated 
the personality of a wealthy man, a 
generous, sporting character who was 
a mixture of brains, kindliness and 
money. 

“There’s no need for you to be wor- 
ried about money, boy, if you have a 
good proposition in that factory of 
yours,” Gafford went on. “ How 
much money do you need?” 

“TI ought to have a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to go ahead on,” Court- 
ney said, a kind of suppressed eager- 
ness in his voice. ‘‘ Of course we have 
a small concern, but we need to ex- 
pand. The whole trouble is, the bank- 
ers out home haven’t much faith in my 
business ability. You see, I n¢ver took 
hold till father died some months ago. 
I knew a couple of people in New York 
with money, and I thought they might 
back me, that’s why I came East. They 
were polite to me, but that was all.” 
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Gafford, behind a cloud of blue 
smoke, nodded. 

“They'd be willing to get behind 
you fast enough, though, after you 
make good,” he stated. ‘“‘ What you 
need now, I take it, is some hard cash 
without any strings tied to it. I’d like 
to see you get it. I have a hunch you'd 
make good.” 

“IT got to!” Day declared earnestly. 

““How soon do you need this hun- 
dred thousand dollars?”  Gafford 
asked. 

“Inside the next three months.” 

“You said a few minutes ago that 
you have some capital already, some 
cash assets. How much money can you 
lay hands on now, Courtney ?” 

“Oh, there’s a surplus of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Now, iif I had fifty thou- 
sand more—” 

“ Wait a minute,” Gafford said care- 
fully. ‘“‘I want to get this straight. 
You have fifty thousand of your own. 
Is it subject to your own check or 
draft?” 

Day nodded. ‘“ Yes, I control it.” 

Gafford gazed at the ceiling reflec- 
tively. Brenda, watching Courtney, 
saw the flicker of hope in his face. He 
was honest, his eyes were clear. He'd 
been brought up among square people 
and didn’t understand the ways of 
sharks. 

“TI might lend you fifty thousand 
dollars, or twice that,” Gafford said 
slowly, “but I’d rather see you do 
business on your own capital, rather 
than borrowed money. You never 
monkeyed with the stock market, did 
you?” 

“ Never!” 

“Well, don’t ever start. It’s a suck- 
er game, if you’re on the outside. Fast 
money and big money is made in 
stocks, but never by the outsider. If 
you happen to be on the inside, and 
control a proposition—well, in that 
case it’s a dead certainty. I wonder if 
you understand those things?” 

“Well, I do in a general way,” Day 
admitted. ‘I’ve heard about these in- 
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side manipulations, but I’m a natural 
born outsider.” 

Gafford smiled slowly. 

“Don’t be too sure of that, boy. I 
like you.”” He looked at Mrs. Charles- 
worth inquiringly. ‘“ What do you 
think? If we let him in on our little 
combination, do you think the other 
members would get sore?” 

Mrs. Charlesworth smiled slowly; 
she was an elderly woman and a hard 


He was the sheep among 
the wolves 


one, but, almost quaintly, there was a 
touch of the maternal in her now. She 
was a trifle world-weary, a little tired, 
a little gentle. 

“Stephen, this is the first time I’ve 
seen you get soft-hearted about 
money,” she smiled. “ If you want to 
let Mr. Day in, it’s up to you.” 

“But I don’t know what it’s all 
about,” Courtney protested. “ Noth- 
ing like this ever happened to me be- 
fore. You people seem to know all 
about the game, and there’s no reason 
why you should be so darned nice to 
me—” 

Mrs. Charlesworth rose. For an in- 
stant her hand fell caressingly on 
Day’s shoulder. 

“T have a son of my own,” she said 
softly. “It’s all up to Stephen Gaf- 
ford; only this, Stephen—don’t get the 
boy’s hopes aroused unless you intend 
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to make good. Come on, Brenda, let’s 
go upstairs and let them talk business.” 


XIII 
BrENDA rose reluctantly; there was 


nothing else to do. When she thought 
of the cold-blooded robbery — it was 















nothing less—it sickened her. These 
people, with their talk of friendship 
and hospitality, they were as hard and 
frigid as ice! 

Slowly Brenda began to burn with 
an intense fury. Damn this crooked 
business anyway! Courtney was a 
decent, level chap, and he had thought 
enough of her to open his heart and 
offer it to her. She was stabbed by a 
painfully sharp, a knifelike sadness, 
that she was not on the up and up with 
him. But it was gone, her honesty, 
her squareness. Suppose Spike Pat- 
terson knew she had sold out! He, 
her own father—well, he’d disown her. . 
In the dirt of the prize ring he had al- 
ways kept himself clean, but she— 

Walking behind Mrs. Charlesworth, 
Brenda caught a glimpse of her face in 
a hall mirror; she was pale and hard- 
looking herself; her brow was corru- 
gated. Yes, already she was begin- 
ning to look evil. 

“I suppose Day must have fallen 
for you,” Mrs. Charlesworth said 
when they were in the bedroom. “I 
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see you took him away from the Glov- 
er girl.” 

“He says he’s fallen in love with 
me, and he means it,” Brenda returned 
bitterly. ‘ He thinks I’m a fine, won- 
derful girl. That’s a laugh, isn’t it?” 

“T thought you’d knock him over,” 
Mrs. Charlesworth said shrewdly. 
“You're the kind men go crazy about, 
that’s why I picked you. There’s noth- 
ing like a blonde to dazzle a man’s 
judgment. Gafford has him going 
now, but I’m going to send you back 
downstairs in a few minutes to give 
him the final push over.” 

“ Haven’t I done enough of that 
sort of thing already?” Brenda de- 
manded shortly. 

The hard eyes of the older woman 
grew colder. 

“‘What’s the matter, weakening?” 

“T don’t like it.” 

“The lowest thing on earth is a 
welcher,” Mrs. Charlesworth asserted, 
her voice beginning to rasp. “ You 
came in on this racket for what you 
could get out of it, and I don’t want 
to hear a squawk out of you. Where 
do you think we’re going to get the 
money to doll you up and ride you 
around in automobiles unless you help 
us with our business?” es 

“ Business!” Brenda scoffed. “ You 
are taking that boy downstairs to a 
cleaning—do you call that business?” 

Mrs. Charlesworth carefully closed 
the door behind them. For a moment 
she stood still, eying Brenda viciously, 
then she indicated a chair. 

“ Sit down, I’m going to tell you a 
few facts. When I picked you up you 
were just a cheap little shop girl and 
nothing else. I steered you into a 
racket where there’s big money, and 
you jumped at it, so don’t try to pull 
that conscience gag on me! We’re not 
pulling anything crooked downstairs. 
Gafford is going to sell that sucker 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stock; 
it’s good, legitimate stock, and you can 
buy it by the bale in Wall Street. [f 
Day wants to dig up fifty grand for 
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the bundle that Gafford hands him, 
that’s his own lookout. We're not go- 
ing to slug him or ruin his health, or 
anything like that. All we’re taking 
is his loose change, and he’s going to 
like it.” 

“You're trimming him,” Brenda 
said coldly. 

“Call it whatever you please. Don’t 
be a fool, kid. You'll get used to it.” 

The sickness that dulled her senses, 
that pressed like an  unendurable 
weight at the base of her brain, grew 
upon Brenda. If only she could be 
outside in the chill air, if only she 
could lose the heavy sorrow that was 
in her mind and blood! But she was 
pinned down, trapped! 

“Are you going to behave your- 
self?” Mrs, Charlesworth demanded. 

In dumb despair Brenda stood there 
silently. 

“Yes, I think you’re going to play 
the game sensibly,” Mrs. Charlesworth 
decided in a dead, level tone. “ May- 
be this does strike you a little raw at 
first, but you’ll get hardened to it. You 
don’t look like a squealer to me. | 
wonder if you know what happens to 
a squealer ?” 

Brenda scarcely heard what the 
other was saying; hardly comprehend- 
ed that these words were threatening. 

“Tf you tried to walk out on us 
now,” Mrs. Charlesworth explained, 
like an icy draft, “‘ we wouldn’t try to 
stop you. No, baby, nothing would 
happen to you personally. But you 
have an old broken-down father you're 
crazy about. Remember, you told me 
that? Well, somebody might go up to 
him and give him the works, all of a 
sudden. Yes, I’m sure something like 
that would happen. Better play safe. 
I’m not threatening you, I’m just ex- 
plaining.” 

Brenda’s face, all at once, flamed. 

“If any of you so much as touched 
the hair of my father’s head—” 

“Be yourself!” Mrs. Charlesworth 
advised her. “We're not going to 
quarrel, because neither of us can af- 
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ford it. I’ll try to be patient with you. 
Now buck up and snap out of this 
slump. All you have to do is go down- 
stairs and be agreeable. By Monday 
morning Til be able to make you a 
present of a thousand dollars for just 
a few smiles you’re going to give 
Courtney Day. Just go downstairs and 
help Gafford ease this guy’s name on 
to a check.” 

An instant of passionate anger 
swept Brenda, but she clenched her 
teeth; an ironlike determination 
checked all speech. Mrs. Charlesworth 
studied her grimly with a brief, specu- 
lative gaze, and then, like a gambler 
who stakes everything on the turn of 
a single card, walked into her own bed- 


room. 
XIV 


BRENDA waited a moment, drawing 
all of her forces together. She was 
like a person recovering slowly from a 
heavy blow that had befuddled her 
mind. Emotions, more violent than 
any she had ever before experienced, 
had crowded upon her with devastat- 
ing pressure since she had joined Mrs. 
Charlesworth. All of her fine hopes, 
crushed at their height, left her with a 
sensation of weariness and degrada- 
tion. Something vital had gone out of 
her spirit, some integrity of character 
had been smothered. 

More than anything else, she want- 

ed to get out of it all and go home. 
The glamour of the place, of her new 
existence, was absolutely killed. And 
the one with whom she was most dis- 
gusted was herself. 
_ Her attention drifted from the col- 
lapse of her own character to her sur- 
toundings, the expensive clothes she 
Was wearing. Well, it wouldn’t last 
much longer! She had a sensation of 
being imprisoned in stifling masses of 
perfume silk. There was a violent de- 
sire to rip everything to pieces and 
walk out to breathe fresh air. 

But it was no use, she realized, to 
stand there and merely think about re- 
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volt. Deliberately she went at once 
downstairs. 

Courtney was sitting between Gaf- 
ford and young Charlesworth; a pencil 
and a pad of paper were in Gafford’s 
hands, and he was figuring. 

Charlesworth, behind Day’s back, 
caught her eye and winked expres- 
sively. 

“In organizing a new company,” 
Gafford was explaining, “ they plan a 
preferred stock issue at seven per cent 
interest on a fixed capitalization, and 
there is to be a bonus of common, share 
for share. Now we will all get our bit 
out of that, but there will remain a lot 
of pie to be cut between the insiders. 
Roughly, there will be more than three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
distribute—” 

“Just a minute, please!” Brenda 
heard herself saying in a ringing voice. 
“Don’t listen to them, Courtney!” 

Gafford’s face, she saw as in a vi- 
sion, was scandalized. All expression 
drained away from Ewing Charles- 
worth, and he was perfectly wooden. 
The kindled interest in Day’s eyes did 
not yet have time to fade; still, he was 
faintly surprised as he glanced up at 
Brenda. 

“What's all this?” he asked her 
gently. 

She stood rigidly; it was a disagree- 
able duty she was about to perform, 
but she wanted to see the outraged 
faces of these crooks; to witness their 
shock when she demolished and ex- 
posed their greed, their hypocritical 
friendship. A fever of rebellious de- 
struction swirled in her, and there was 
a beginning of a strange happiness in 
her breast. 

“ Courtney,” she said, speaking with 
an effort of steadiness despite her tu- 
mult of feeling, “ this is all a crooked 
swindle. They’re trying .to sell you 
fake stock and rob you. It’s a gang, 
an organization. I was in on it, too, 
but I’m walking out. I—I’m just as 
much a crook as any of them—but I’m 
telling you the truth!” 
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A motionless, frozen paralysis 
seemed to settle for an instant over 
the little group. Some of the color 
seemed to ebb from Charlesworth’s 
face; Gafford’s gaze never wavered. 
Day was entirely motionless. 

“IT want you to understand this is 
no joke,” Brenda said sharply. “TI 
agreed to come into this organization 
as bait for victims like you, Courtney. 
I made up my mind to-night that I 
had enough of it, and I’m quitting. If 
you are wise you'll put on your hat and 
coat and walk out of this house right 
now.” 

Courtney rose from his chair. His 
face suddenly seemed sunken and 
dulled with despair. 

“That’s a hard thing for me to be- 
lieve,” he said. ‘‘ You’re not a crook; 
you never were, and never could be. 
I’m sure of that.” 

Gafford, too, got up; Brenda faced 
him, expecting a vicious denial, but he 
smiled at her, almost sadly. 

“The trouble with you, dear girl,” 
he remarked, “is that you’ve been in 
Mrs. Charlesworth’s home only a short 
time, and, apparently, you’ve misun- 
derstood every word you've heard. 
You said enough, however, to make it 
impossible for me to attempt any as- 
sistance to Mr. Day. He is privileged 
to believe whatever he cares to.” 

Day turned sharply to young 
Charlesworth. 

“What’s your answer to all this?” 
he demanded. 

Charlesworth shrugged, his face im- 
passive. 

“ You’ve been listening to this hys- 
terical girl,” he stated. “ Look at her, 
does she look natural? Believe her or 
not, just as you choose. It doesn’t 
matter a damn bit to me either way.” 

Day stared at Brenda in a clouded 
perplexity. 

“T can hardly believe it’s true,” he 
said, his voice dazed. “I don’t care 
anything about the money, it’s you I’m 
interested in—” 

In a moment Brenda felt she might 
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sob, but she cut him short: “ Don’t 
mind me! Only go—go!” 

She turned and fled from the room, 
ran upstairs in haste to be away from 
him and his disillusionment. In her 
own room she began methodically to 
gather her own possessions and pack 
her bags; it would be necessary to 
change clothes and wear nothing away 
but what she had brought. In the midst 
of getting back into her own clothes 
she was conscious of an aching melan- 
choly—a hopeless regret that was in- 
terwoven with her inevitable parting 
from Courtney Day. 

What actually lay ahead of her was 
the barren fact that she cared more 
for him than she dared admit to her- 
self; she knew this more keenly than 
ever, now that she had made impossi- 
ble any growth of love between them. 
Forever she would be associated in his 
mind with an unsavory episode; the 
blinders of fascination would fall from 
his eyes, and she would lose all glam- 
our in his general revulsion against the 
Charlesworths and Stephen Gafford. 
There was only one consolation; she 
would not be tortured by suspense— 
she was carried on by the cold neces- 
sity of separation. 

The thought came to her, alarming- 
ly, that some time in an indefinite fu- 
ture she would be old, the eagerness of 
living would burn out of her veins. 
Was it possible that she might eventu- 
ally be the dreary, ill-dressed wife of 
a counter jumper or a shoe salesman at 
thirty dollars a week? 

She shivered and closed her eyes; 
her figure, engaged in clothing itself, 
moved with a stiffened tenseness. She 
sat on a low stool, putting her feet into 
her own slightly worn slippers. It was 
a good thing she was still excited and 
dazed. The impact of the truth didn’t 
hurt quite so much. 

To-night she would sleep at home, 
and to-morrow morning she would be 
back on the old job, if they would give 
her back the old job. And Spike—he 
would return to the ring and be beaten 
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to a pulp. Her eyes misted, but she 
rigidly prohibited tears. Her hands 
and feet were ice; it wouldn’t be safe 
to think about Spike or Courtney 
either. Now, if ever, it was a time to 
be game, to throttle the pain that was 
leaping at her heart like a wild beast. 
XV 

WHILE she was still packing, Ewing 
strolled into the room. 

“Well, you certainly threw a pine- 
apple into the conference,” he said in a 
surprising nonchalance. “ What was 
the matter, did you get afraid of the 
law?” 

‘“* Maybe.” 

His presence irritated her, and there 
was no use explaining anything. 

He dropped into a chair, lit a ciga- 
rette and stretched himself. His eyes, 
studying her, were warm and without 
any vexation at her conduct. 

“You don’t belong in a game like 
this,” he told her slowly. “ Gafford is 
downstairs smoking, and mother, I’m 
sure, has gone to bed and is probably 
asleep. She'll be able to wait for the 
news until morning. They’re both like 
that, cold-blooded. We're more alike, 
you and I.” 

‘All right, have it your way,” she 
murmured. “ I’m leaving to-night.” 

“Don’t be silly,” he reprimanded 
her. ‘You and I haven’t ever had a 
talk together yet. I’m not keen about 
this stock selling racket myself. I’ma 
card player. We could be great pals, 
Brenda—do you like me?” 

“Not particularly,” she informed 
him. 

“You might change your mind 
about that if you knew me better. And 
if you’re sweet on that Courtney Day 
boy, you’re wasting your time. He 
just put on his hat and coat and walked 
out of the picture, slammed the door 
behind him. Fellows like him, well, 
they’re just not for you, Brenda. You 
can shuffle him out of the deck and 
never miss him.” 

3 
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“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked with derisive curiosity. “ Marry 
you?” 

She looked at him with unemotional 
eyes, and was surprised to see a 
mounting intensity of desire in his 
face. 

“Baby, I’m going to do a lot for 
you. You’re so damn sweet—” 

Disgust swept her face, but Ewing 
came up with a rush; his arms were 
flung around her, and his lips pressed 
to hers in a burning kiss. 

A stifled cry rose in her throat. She 
sought to struggle out of his embrace, 
but his strength was too much for the 
girl; her throat was bent back in a 
white arch. Of his own accord he re- 
leased his grasp, but still held her 
strained against him. She was not at 
all frightened. 

“Get away from me!” she cried 
bitterly. 

His face over hers looked down at 
her intently; she was surprised at the 
heated determination of his eyes. 

“T’m not going to get away from 
you, sweetheart, and you’re not going 
to slip away from me!” he breathed. 
“You pulled off a bad stunt here to- 
night, but you’re not going to get off 
so easy. You're going to stay here to- 
night, whether you like it or not—get 
me?” 

Her face flamed. Before Charles- 
worth could draw back she struck him 
solidly on the jaw with her fist. The 

low was so hard it jarred her wrist 
and arm to the elbow, but Charles- 
worth tossed his head and threw off 
its effect. In another moment he had 
pinioned both her arms. His fingers 
dug into her flesh. 

“ You'll get over that!” he promised 
heavily, his face dark with anger. 

It occurred to her all at once she 
was helpless; she might scream, but 
who in this house would heed? 

“Tf you don’t turn me loose I'll kill 
you,” she declared, her voice suddenly 
wild. 
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Even as she spoke she realized that 
the outer door had been flung open and 
that another person, Stephen Gafford, 
was already in the room. Locked in 
Ewing’s embrace, Brenda caught but 
a glimpse of his stern face. 

“Get out of here!” Charlesworth 
commanded the older man brutally. 
“ And stay out!” 

Brenda, struggling, lifted her voice: 
“ Help me—please—” 

A force intervened between her and 
those gripping arms. Charlesworth 
was flung across the room, sent crash- 
ing against a table beside the wall. 

“ You can’t pull anything like that!” 
Gafford grated. “You fool! Can’t 
you see this girl is different? She’s 
square!” 

A flood of profanity burst like a 
storm from Charlesworth, and he 
threw himself, vicious and maddened, 
upon Gafford. Swiftly, sickeningly, 
there was a sound of fists striking flat- 
ly upon faces. A welter of disorgan- 
ized action filled the room. 

From nowhere Mrs. Charlesworth, 
in a dressing gown, appeared. Ewing 
Charlesworth, bleeding from a cut 
over his eye, sank to the floor. His 
mother stood with a black automatic 
pistol pointed at Gafford. 

“Tf you touch Ewing again I'll 
shoot,” she stated, calmer than any one 
in the room. 

Bounding steps came up the stairs, 
and across the room another door was 
flung open. 

Courtney Day, his overcoat across 
his arm and his hat on his head, was 
there! 

Gafford, perfectly white, managed a 
twisted smile. 

“T thought you had gone, Mr. 
Day,” he remarked, fictitiously polite 
even in all this. 

“T was afraid something like this 
might happen,” Day said frigidly, yet 
his eyes were blazing. ‘“‘ When I went 
out I slipped the latch on the outside 
door so it wouldn’t lock. Did you 
think I was going to leave Miss Pat- 
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terson here with you crooks? Put up 
that gun, Mrs. Charlesworth, you’re 
not going to shoot anybody!” 

“Not unless I have to,” Ewing 
Charlesworth’s mother informed him 
coldly. “Get up off that floor, Ewing. 
Nobody is going to hurt you.” 

Courtney looked at Brenda, and she 
knew that, whatever happened, she was 
going to obey him. 

“Put on your hat and coat, dear, 
and we'll get out of here,” he said. 

Instantly she moved to comply. He 
stood there calmly waiting. There 
was a brief silence in which a little 
white and gilt clock on the mantel 
could be heard ticking, then— 

“You folks almost took me in,” 
Day remarked. “ It’s a funny thing— 
I thought you were all such nice peo- 
ple, and I was delighted when Mr. Gaf- 
ford offered to help me out. The thing 
I can’t understand is why you waste 
your time on crooked deals. You think 
you are so smart, yet you’re cheating 
yourselves worse than you could pos- 
sibly cheat me. You work just as hard 
in your crooked stuff as I do on my 
legitimate proposition, and you think 
you’re wise! Before I go, Gafford, 
tell me honestly, why do you do it?” 

Gafford wiped the knuckles of his 
fists with a linen handkerchief.. 

‘Boy, I have wondered the same 
thing myself for a long while,” he 
mused. 

Brenda went swiftly to Courtney 
Day’s side; she was ready to go. Un- 
disturbed, they walked downstairs and 
out of the house. 


XVI 


His arm was through hers and their 
hands clasped tightly; Brenda’s senses 
thrilled deliriously. The city was all 
over them, clamorous with its lights 
and noises and flowing traffic. They 
walked as in a dream, conscious of 
nothing but the fact that they were to- 
gether. For aught they knew they 
trod on moonlight to the magic of per- 
fumed music. Their hearts were filled 
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with laughter, yet Courtney, with mas- 
culine instincts, wanted to be a little 
serious. 

“* We'll go back together, dear. We'll 
scrape along somehow and keep the 
old factory running.” . 

“You keep talking about the fac- 
tory,” she said, “like it was something 
important. What kind of factory is it, 
anyway?” 

“It’s a leather factory.” 

“ You can’t kid me, they don’t make 
leather in factories. Leather grows on 
cows.” 

They could laugh like children at 
things like that. 

“No, on the level, it is a leather fac- 
tory. We buy hides and make things 
out of them. We’re going to branch 
out into new lines, too. We're going 
to make baseballs and footballs and 
boxing gloves.” 
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“Boxing gloves! No, you don’t 
mean that, not boxing gloves?” 

“ Absolutely, boxing gloves. We're 
going to put them on the market 
and—” 

Brenda’s heart stood still, while in- 
spiration swept over her. 

“ Courtney dear,” she breathed, “ if 
I could put you in touch with a man 
who knows more about boxing gloves 
than any man in, America, would you 
give him a job—just any kind of de- 
cent job so he could earn an honest 
living ?” 

They were walking up Fifth Ave- 
nue, but he patted her hand. 

“Of course I would, darling; we 
need a man like that. Who is he?” 

“ My father,” Brenda told him shy- 
ly. “ He’s a great guy, Courtney—but 
you’re a great guy, too, and I love you 
both.” 


THE END 
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SUMMER WINDS 


Up the dale and down the bourne, 
O’er the meadow swift we fly; 
Now we sing and now we mourn, 
Now we whistle, now we sigh. 


By the grassy-fringed river 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep; 
’Mid the lily-leaves we quiver, 

To their very hearts we creep. 


Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the frolic things we say, 

While aside her cheek we're rushing, 
Like some truant bees at play. 


Bending down the weeping willows, 
While our vesper hymn we sigh; 
Then unto our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 


There of idlenesses dreaming, 
Scarce from waking we refrain; 

Momerts long as ages deeming 
Till we’re at our play again. 


George Darley 
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OMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Imagination 


I SAT in the studio of a great artist and 
watched him make ready to begin a 
picture. As he placed the canvas upon 
the easel I asked him what he was to paint. 

His answer was so vivid and so strik- 
ingly told that I almost seemed to see upon 
the blank canvas the finished work. 

But I knew what I saw was only a 
dim counterpart of the thing that he saw, 
for in his imagination the whole picture 
was as plain in its form and as distinct in 
its colors, in its then mental existence, as 
it was later to be to thousands of admir- 


ing eyes. 
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This world would be a sad and des- 
olate place without imagination. 

Art would falter and science would 
dry up and blow away. : 

Imagination is the real mother of 
accomplishment. 

If the boy did not vision the man, did 
not imagine himself as he will be when he 
grows up, all the great incentives of youth 
would vanish and all its endeavor disappear. 

Nothing is so exhilarating a spur to 
endeavor as the imaginings of what will 
result from effort. 

It is the imaginings of what money 
will buy for us in necessities, comforts, 
and luxuries that keep us keenly at its 
eaming and conscientiously at its saving. 
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by Fred A.Walker 


“‘ Imagination,” said Napoleon, 
“rules the world.” 

Imagination ruled Napoleon. 
He lived on the vision of himself as 
conqueror of Europe. 

‘He imagined his battles long be- 
fore the first gun of conflict sounded, 
and though he dwelt on victory he 
saw in his imagination Waterloo 
as plainly as Marengo or Austerlitz. 

Swifter than light the imagination travels in an instant 
of time to the outermost star of our universe and retums 
as quickly as it went. 

It defies time and annihilates space. 

It disregards probability and overlooks all laws. 

It has pioneered every progress that man has made 
since the world began, and iuliielied his happiness and 
his ills alike. 

It is one function which man possesses which’ he 
does not share with forms of life lower than himself. 

wt 

Do you cultivate your imagination ? 

Do you guide it along right and useful lines and 
direct it into result-getting endeavors ? 

If you do not you are wasting a power that God 
bestowed on you lien He said: “‘ Let them (man) have 
dominion over all the earth.” 

Imagination will help you to have that dominion if 
you use it rightly. 

It will help the weakest thing in all the earth to 
have dominion over you if you use it wrongly. 

Base your imaginings on truth, give them a founda- 
tion of fact, and they will prove useful and profitable. 
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Pet had signaled him 
to “stop” with 
the “go” sign 


look,” Skeeter Butts com- 

mented to Pap Curtain, 

when the latter came in 

fifteen minutes late to the 

daily session of the Big 

Four in the Henscratch 
hang-out. “‘ How come?” 

“I got a job fer us Big Fo’ whut is 
a job,” Pap said solemnly. 

“Huh!” Figger Bush  grunted. 
“Dat sounds bad. I move us takes a 
holiday from all kinds of wuck fer one 
whole year!” 

“Did you go out an’ hunt dat job, 
or wus it delivered free?” Vinegar 


Pet Coon, lastest negro 


on Trckfall, presents 


a 


=.» the Big Four with a 


“most dificult problem 


ile oh 


By E. K. Means 


Atts asked. “ Tell us slow, so our 
minds won’t miss no details.” 

“It got to do wid a nigger named 
Pet Coon,” Pap said. 

- “Good gawsh!” Skeeter exclaimed. 
“T don’t need no he’p to advice whut 
to do with dat nigger!” 

“De cotehouse won’t allow us to 
put him in a bag an’ drownd him,” 
Pap Curtain remarked, anticipating 
Skeeter’s wise suggestion. ‘“ He got 
a right to live, but I don’t see why.” 

“Dar ain’t no real reason,” Skeeter 
agreed. 

“Dar is, too,” declared Vinegar 
Atts, the preacher. “De good Lawd 
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done invented charity, an’ of co’se He 
invented it fer somebody. I argufies 
dat He invented charity fer Pet Coon. 
Ef we do our part by him, we'll culti- 
vate kind hearts, an’ cormit lovin’ 
deeds, an’ fill our lifes wid good wucks, 
an’ go to heavun when we die.” 

“Yes, suh, mebbe so,” Figger Bush 
opined. Then he asked: “ How did 
dis here objeck of charity git wished 
off on us? How come de Lawd picked 
on us to cultivate all dem special bless- 
in’s Vinegar explavacates ?” 

“Well, suh, it wus dis way,’ Pap 
informed them. ‘ You know me an’ 
old Dusty Coon wus raised in de same 
neighborhood up in de woods. We 
hunted rabbits, an’ fished, an’ played 
in de same swimmin’ hole together ; an’ 
we told lies about de same things an’ 
got de stuffin’ limbed out of us by our 
payrents fer de same things we hadn’t 
oughter done. Why, ef you go up in 
de woods whar me an’ Dusty got our 
start, you won’t find a single tree whut 
ain’t one hunderd foot high, an’ dem 


trees ain’t got a branch except right on 
de top. Our payrents pulled off all de 
low limbs to switch us wid which. Dey 
raised us right, an’ dey raised us fre- 
quent, an’ dey raised us wid tree 


limbs!” 

“You didn’t git no mo’ dan you de- 
served,” Skeeter Butts snickered; ‘“‘ an’ 
it hurt yo’ payrents wuss dan it did 
you, but not in perzackly de same 
place.” 

“ Shut up an’ listen!” Pap Curtain 
snapped. ‘‘ Me an’ Dusty started out 
together, an’ at de fust, when we had 
to go out an’ root hawg or die fer our- 
selfs, we stayed with each other; but 
de gram jury got prejudiced ag’in’ me. 
Dey use to set on my case twice a year, 
an’ dat wus always my sign ‘to leave 
town. One day I went away an’ didn’t 
come back ontil dem statutes of limita- 
tion done run out on me; an’ by dat 
time me an’ Dusty done drifted apart.” 

“T reckin you done saw him off an’ 
On since,” Vinegar remarked . 

“Yep, we kep’ up wid each other, 
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an’ dat man got de notion dat I wus 
one of de greatest niggers in de worl’. 
You see, I got married five times, but 
his wife helt out on him an’ he never 
cormitted mattermony but one time. I 
moved to town, an’ bought me some 
sto’ clothes an’ a hard-boiled hat, an’ 
wore a white collar; an’ he lived in de 
country, an’ wore overhauls an’ brogan 
shoes an’ hickory shirts, an’ half de 
time he never had no hat. I had a few 
loose change in my pocket sometimes, 
an’ he never had no money at no time. 
We use to talk about dem things, an’ 
he got de notion dat I done riz in de 
worl’, while he wus mashed down. I 
admitted it myself.” 

“Shore!” Vinegar growled. “ You 
talked too much an’ overspoke yo’self. 
You opened yo’ mouth, an’ put yo’ foot 
in it. Dat foot an’ mouth disease ain’t 
confined to cattle by no means, onless 
you cornsider yo’self a human beef; 
an’ dar may be somepin in dat.” 

“IT feels like a long-yeared jackace 
jes’ now,” Pap confessed sadly. ‘ You 
see, las’ week I heard Dusty wus about 
to decease, an’ I went up dar to ax 
him good-by. When I arrived up, I 
found his wife had done been dead 
about two year, an’ while I wus dar he 
up an’ died on me; an’ de las’ dyin’ 
request he made of me wus to look out 
fer his only chile, Pet Coon.” 

“De best thing you kin do fer dat 
coon is to hab him arrested fer frag- 
rancy right now,” Figger Bush de- 
clared. “‘ He ain’t got no vis’ble means 
of suppote, an’ he never will.” 

“ Dat’s de job of de Big Four,” Pap 
told them. “I ain’t never axed you- 
all fer no advices up to now, an’ I done 
he’ped you in all yo’ fool notions. Now 
I wants you to he’p me git Pet Coon 
a job an’ keep him at it.” 

“Lawd, Lawd!” Vinegar sighed. 
“Dis is gwine be a long, hard, hot 
summer, wid plenty of wuck an’ no 
pay i 

“ De Lawd invented charity,” Skeet- 
er snickered. ‘I never heard of no 
salary attached.” 
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“We'll all go to heavun when we 
die,” Figger Bush sang mockingly. 


II 


Per Coon had a little head and a 
small body attached to a pair of long, 
wabbly legs, and looked like an old- 
fashioned clothespin. He was about 
the most worthless and undeserving 
human being the Big Four had ever 
-seen. They had often wondered, as 
they saw him slinking about the town, 
how he managed to exist without 
work. None of them ever saw him do 
anything except stand in the shadow 
of some building or tree smoking a 
cigarette. 

“*Tt’s all right fer de members of de 
Big Four to pick out objecks fer us to 
do deeds of disintrusted kindness to,” 
Skeeter wailed; “ but look whut Pap 
has done picked out!” 

“De only job fer dis here cullud 
pusson is a restful job,” Vinegar an- 
nounced. “ De softest snap in dis coun- 
try right now is watchin’ de ol’ bridge. 
Ef we could git Pet on as bridge guard, 
he’d be fixed fer life.” 

A dilapidated structure that spanned 
the Cooley Bayou had been condemned 
by the road commissioners, and until a 
new bridge could be built they had 
placed a guard there to warn automo- 
bile drivers to go slow, and to prevent 
horse-drawn vehicles from traveling 
faster than a walk. There was noth- 
ing for the watchman to do except to 
sit in a chair at one end of the struc- 
ture and represent the road commis- 
sioners by his mere presence. At night, 
when the traffic was very small, the 
watchman slept in a cabin on the bayou 
under the bridge; and for this he was 
paid four dollars per week. 

Skeeter Butts, who had been a sort 
of protégé of Sheriff Flournoy all his 
life, appealed to that influential citizen 
and proimptly secured the appointment 
of Dusty Coon’s son as bridge guard. 

“Dar ain’t enough wuck in dat job 
to make a feller worry dat wus bawn 
tired,’’ Skeeter declared. 
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“Ef dar’s any wuck in de job at 
all, it won’t be did by Pet,” Pap Cur- 
tain snarled. “Dat Pet is a son of 
rest. He soaks up rest like a sponge 
soaks up dish water!” 

Two days later the sheriff officiated 
in person in the dismissal of Pet from 
his job. He did this with the aid of 
many vituperative adjectives. Pet had 
gone to sleep on the bridge at a spot 
where an overhanging tree made a 
cool shade, and the sheriff’s saddle 
horse had nearly stepped upon the 
watchman’s head. 

When the Big Four heard about 
this, they held another session and con- 
sidered what next to do for their ward. 

“We done started out to place dis 
here Pet, an’ befo’ we git through we'll 
have to ax eve’y pusson, white an’ 
black, to he’p along de good wuck an’ 
gib dat nigger a lift,” Skeeter Butts 
said. “ Now me an’ Sheriff Flournoy 
is done done our do. You-all go on 
wid yo’ part of it!” 

Nearly two weeks passed before the 
quartet could find any other work for 
old Dusty’s son, and in the meantime 
Pet seemed to be able to take care of 
himself without their aid. He did not 
come around to their headquarters, and 
they did not see him on the street. 

“T reckin he done tuck advantage 
of his enforced leisure to rest up from 







de fatigue of his last job,” Vinegar . 


surmised. ‘‘ Now I feel dat we ain’t 
got no call to do nothin’ fer a man who 
don’t want to be did by. I moves we 
jes’ keep real still an’ see ef we cain’t 
fergit Pet off’n our minds. Ef he never 
comes an’ requests nothin’ of us, we 
won’t hab to render nothin’.” 

“Naw!” Pap Curtain howled. “I 
done promise a dead man to look out 
fer his orfling chile, an’ ef I don’t keep 
dat promise dat corp’ will come back 
an’ ha’nt me!” 

“ Whut dat corp’ oughter do is to 
come an’ ha’nt Pet,” Figger Bush re- 
marked. “ Dusty ain’t no good pay- 
rent when he might shorely know dat 
a little ha’ntin’ of his favoryte an’ only 



















son would make de boy git up an’ git 
mo’ dan anything else.” 

“T think Dusty wus glad to die an’ 
leave Pet to us,” Pap snarled. “In 
fack, I done come to believe dat dis 
darlin’ chile shawtened his pap’s life.” 

The next job they secured for Pet 
was that of traffic guard at a railroad 
crossing. For the sake of safety the 
little town employed a man to regulate 
trafic at a point where about four 
trains passed daily. The work paid 
fifty cents per day, and Pet was es- 
pecially pleased at the fact that they 
gave him a signal sign. On one side 
of the board was the word “ stop,” 
and on the other side the word “ go.” 

About one week later the only acci- 
dent which had ever occurred at that 
crossing brought a freight train and a 
motor car into collision. Pet prompt- 
ly had the driver of the automobile ar- 
rested for careless driving; but when 
the prisoner appeared in the police 
court to answer to the charge, he 
brought twenty-seven witnesses for the 
defense. ‘The accused man took the 
stand and solemnly swore that Pet had 
signaled him to “stop” with the 
“come on” sign; and the twenty-seven 
others successively stepped forward 
and swore that Pet almost invariably 
waved them to “come on” with the 
“stop” sign, and ordered them to 
“stop” with the “ come on” sign. 

The judge dismissed the case in dis- 
gust, and the town dismissed Pet Coon 
from the job of traffic director with 
the same emotion. 

The Big Four were the most dis- 
gusted of all. 

“TI wish de judge had put him in jail 
fer thutty years!” Pap sighed. “ He 
overlooked a awful good chance to 
he’p us out wid Pet. You know some- 
pin? Dat nigger cain’t read, an’ he 
never knowed dar wus any words on 
dem signs ontil de trial come off!” 


Ill 


Prt Coon was frightened. He dis- 
appeared from Tickfall, and was not 
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heard of again for a month; and the 
Big Four became interested in other 
things. 

Then a funeral occurred in town. 
After Pap Curtain, the grave digger 
of Tickfall, had performed his last of- 
fice for the dead, his mind reverted to 
the loss of his friend and his childhood 
chum, his solemn promise to the dying 
man, and his obligation to old Dusty’s 
living son; so once more he demanded 
of the Big Four that they should do 
something for Pet Coon. 

“Pet has done made hisself absent,” 
Figger said. 

‘““Absence makes de heart grow 
fonder,” Skeeter giggled. ‘“ De longer 
he stays away, de mo’ I will love him!” 

“ Wharever he is, I’s shore he’s as 
happy as he deserves to be,” Vinegar 
remarked. “We done our best fer 
Pet, an’ even his dead pap oughter be 
satisfied.” 

“But whar is he?” Pap howled. 

“Whut you crave to know fer?” 
Skeeter demanded. 

“T met a nigger at de fun’ral de 
yuther day, an’ he tol’ me Pet had some 
kinfolks livin’ up in de woods above 
Shongaloon,” Pap informed them. 
“Now I figger Pet oughter be sont up 
to his kinfolks.” 

“ Lawd! How come we didn’t think 
of dat befo’?” Vinegar howled. “ How 


-many Coons is he kin to up in dat 


country? He mought visit aroun’ 
among ’em fer de rest of his nachel 
life.” 

“T wish dey lived furder away,” 
Skeeter said. “ Ef we could send him 
so fur off dat he could never git back, 
I'd be glad to buy his railroad ticket— 
one way.” 

“We would all chip in,” Pap agreed. 
“It would be a good investment.” 

“ But how do we know if Pet would 
go?” Figger asked. “ How kin we lo- 
cate him?” 

The four men started out on the 
trail, which led them far up in the Lit- 
tle Moccasin Swamp. They found Pet 


at the cabin of Isaiah Gaitskill, sitting 
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out in front and smoking a pipe. His 
chair was propped back against a tree, 
his hat was lying at his feet, and he 
was engaged in looking at the woods— 
watching the trees grow. 

“My Lawd!” Vinegar exclaimed, 
when he saw the young negro. “ How 
come we never thought of dis wonder- 
ful place fer Pet. I guess we ain’t give 
his case de heavy thinkin’ dat we 
should have.” 

Indeed, it seemed that Pet had at 
last found his proper place in the 
world. Many years before, Colonel 
Tom Gaitskill, who owned the vast 
jungle known as the Little Moccasin 
Swamp, had brought a drove of hardy 
hogs out there, and had turned them 
loose. They had increased and multi- 
plied amazingly, and were wild and 
dangerous animals to meet in the 
woods. Once a year there was a great 
hog hunt in the Little Moccasin. All 
the rest of the time old Isaiah Gaits- 
kill lived in a cabin in the swamp, as 
a sort of manager of the hog camp, to 
see that the animals were not slaugh- 
tered and stolen. 

“Bless de Lawd!” Vinegar ex- 
claimed, when they came near enough 
to interrupt Pet’s meditation. “Is you 
got a reg’lar job here, Pet?” 

“Naw!” Pet said, looking around 
him indifferently. ‘“I’s jes’ hangin’ 
aroun’ ontil my cotehouse trouble 
blows over. I couldn’t win no case 
wid twenty-seven white men ag’in’ 
me.” 

“ Ain’t you skeart you'll take root 
an’ start to grow out here?” Skeeter 
asked. “You’s pretty green, you 
know. I wouldn’t stand up too long in 
any one place, ef I wus you.” 

“IT been settin’ right here in dis 
chair fer fo’ days an’ ain’t sprouted 
yit,” Pet grunted, and gave his atten- 
tion to the refilling of his pipe with to- 
bacco. . 

“Us has come to fotch you good 
news, Pet,” Pap said. 

“Don’t gimme no mo’ traffic jobs,” 
Pet growled. “I don’t want to be 
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whar things is movin’, ‘Too danger- 
some!” 

‘““We done found some kinfolks of 
yourn,” Vinegar informed him. 

This did not excite Pet a bit. He 
calmly struck a match, applied the 
flame to the bowl of his pipe, and be- 
gan to smoke. After a while he said: 

“Ef dem kinfolks of mine dat you 
done located is anything like Pap, I 
ain’t anxious to see ’em.” 

“* Still, I think it’s yo’ religious duty 
to go an’ take a look,” Vinegar in- 
sisted. 

“In fack, I brought you a little 
money to he’p you on yo’ way to visit 
em,” Skeeter added, producing a five- 
dollar bill. 

Pet reached for it, crumpled it in 
his hand, and placed it in his pocket. 

“ Dat’s de fust money I’ve saw fer 
a month,” he said. ‘ Much obleeged!” 

At this point in their negotiations 
the door of the cabin opened, and old 
Isaiah Gaitskill came out on the porch. 
Shading his eyes with his hand, he 
gazed with age-dimmed vision until he 
recognized the four men. ‘Then he 
gave a whoop of welcome. 

Standing. behind him in the door- 
way was his grandchild, a thick, heavy, 
stupid girl who was his cook and 
housekeeper. As they walked up to 
the cabin, Vinegar asked Pet: 

“Does you know dat nigger gal real 
good?” 

“Naw,” Pet grunted. ‘“ Her name 
is Jessamine.” 

“IT hoped you wus cravin’ to marry 
dat young lady,” Vinegar ventured. 

“T ain’t done no thinkin’ about it,” 
Pet replied. “It’s too much wuck to 
think. You mought ax de gal ef she 
craves to marry me.” 

The men hung about the place for 
several hours, and tried at intervals to 
interest Pet in the idea of visiting his 
kinfolks. When they left, he consent- 
ed to think the matter over; and they 
went back to ‘Tickfall listening to 
Skeeter’s lamentation about the loss of 
his five dollars. 
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The next day Skeeter saw Pet and 
Jessamine Gaitskill in Tickfall, walk- 
ing close together, and looking as if 
they were greatly interested in each 
other. 

Ten minutes later Vinegar Atts 
_came to the Henscratch with an air of 
great satisfaction. He sat down and 
began to mop the perspiration from his 
head with a large bandanna handker- 
chief. 

“TI seen Pet an’ Jessamine in town,” 
Skeeter said. “I reckin she come to 
town to see him off on his visit to his 
kinnery.” 

“You mought as well fergit dem 
Shongaloon kin of Pet Coon,” Vine- 
gar answered. “ He done fixed up a 
fambly of his own.” 

“Did somebody adopt him as deir 
angel chile?” Skeeter snickered. 

“He done cormitted mattermony!” 
Vinegar exclaimed. 

“Do tell!” the three other men 
howled in unison. “ Ain’t nature 
grand?” 

Vinegar found, to his surprise, that 
his friends did not believe the story. 
He endeavored to convince them, but 
he had to produce the legal documents. 
He showed them the certificate of 
marriage which he had filled out, and 
which he was required to return to the 
clerk of court. 
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“Well!” Pap. said finally. “Us 
knows de wust now.” 

“TI figger Pet done got him a life 
job,” Vinegar said. “ Now dat ends 
our wuck in dis case. All dat Pap 
promised dat Dusty Coon corp’ wus to 
see dat Pet got a lifelong job.” 

“Bless de Lawd!” Pap howled. 
“Dat finishes my ’sponsibility com- 
plete. It shore takes a load off’n my 
mind!” 

Vinegar thrust his hand into his 
pocket and brought forth a crumpled 
two-dollar bill. Spreading it out on 
the table, he said: 

“Skeeter, I got you a rebate on dat 
investment you made. Dem two nig- 
gers got married as soon as dey got 
dis money to buy de licenses. Dem 
cotehouse papers cost two dollars an’ 
a half. I charged ’em two dollars to 
wedlock ’em, an’ now I gives you de 
two dollars back.” 

“Whut become of de extry fifty 
cents?” Pap asked. 

“T let em keep fo’ bits to start mar- 
ried life on,” replied Vinegar. “It’s a 
life job an’ mighty po’ pay. Of co’se, 
when old Isaiah dies, he’ll inherit Pet 
his place as keeper of de hawg camp.” 

“T’s glad it come out like it done,” 
Pap Curtain said. “I bet ol’ Dusty is 
smilin’ in his dreams—ef he knows 
about it!” 
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THE CROSSING 


WueEn you shall come, O Longed-for, O Desired, 

To bear me, eager, to the Blessed Isle, 

Lest craven shrinking that great hour defile, 
Send forth no herald with your thought inspired 
But steal upon me sleeping over-tired. 

I love, I trust, I yearn; but, oh, awhile 

Withhold the splendid terror of your smile 
And veil your eyes, moon-lustered, poet-lyred. 


Ah, come to me through some star-drifted night 
Between dewfall and dawn to press my brow 
With your delivering kiss. Let me nor hear 
Nor see you, Beautiful, nor feel your white 
Cool touch. I soon shall learn your joy, though now 
The soul adventures while the flesh knows fear! 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart 





O Kin San had a man hang- « vi 
ing about after her : 


can 
now reach 
Japan 
from Lon- 
don either 
by sea, 
which is a 
long, long way, or by 
land, which is also a 
long, long way, but a 
quicker trip. Yes, the Trans-Siberian 
is functioning again, and a check for 
three hundred and forty dollars will 
buy you a seat on the flying carpet that 
leaves Berlin three times a week, punc- 
tually to the tick of the clock, on a 
journey stranger than any that ever 
came out of the head of Scheherazade. 
Berlin, Moscow, Omsk, Manchuli, 
Mukden, Antung, Shimonoseki, Kobe, 
Tokyo — restaurant car — breakfast a 
ruble and a half, dinner two rubles— 
and all in fifteen days. The time you 
might spend on a visit to the William- 
sons or a trip to Bognor with your 
wife will show you the ruins of old 
Russia and the ruins of old Japan. You 
need no guide to the latter. 
In Hamano Machi Street, Tokyo, 


,, The new tdeas have 
not yet wholly de- 
stroyed the spirit of 
old Japan 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


where a few years ago I would have 
been cut down by a two-sworded man 
had I dared to cross his path, I was 
nearly run down the other day by a 


street car. In the car, among other 
objects ruinous to the spirit of old 
Japan, there was a mousmee using a 
lip stick and half a dozen gentlemen in 
bowler hats. In Osaka the tall, smoky 
factory chimneys—but why go on? At 
the worst there is still beauty among 
the ruins. 
One night a little while ago I was in 
the smoking room of the Kanaya Ho- 
tel at Nikko. It was after twelve 
o’clock, and I was alone with Gregg, 
whose business has to do with tobacco, 
and whose office near the Bund, in Na- 
gasaki, is known to every one acquaint- 
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ed with that port. This tall, sandy- 
haired Scot is himself a curiosity in a 
way, for he has absorbed the East, and 
everything about him hints of the fact 
—everything, that is to say, except the 
Aberdeen granite of his character. 

“So you think Japan is ruined,” 
said Gregg. “I’ve heard that com- 
plaint before. Only a little while ago 
Mrs. Milligan, who’s just come out 
married to the chief agent of Sande- 
mans, said to me: 

“*Mr. Gregg, all my life I’ve 
dreamed of coming to Japan, and now 
I’ve come, only to find it a nightmare 
—big railway stations, cinemas, street 
cars, motor cars, drainage systems— 
and the servants! All my life, after 


reading Pierre Loti, I’ve wanted a 
mousmee for a maid, a little soft, in- 
nocent thing ina kimono. Do you re- 
member,’ she goes on, ‘when the 
czarevitch came to Japan and a man 
tried to murder him, how a. little Jap- 
anese girl committed suicide to expiate 


the crime? Well, that seemed true to 
Loti and Madama Butierfly, and it 
helped my illusion about Japanese 
girls. I always wanted one for a maid, 
and now I’ve got three; and oh, my 
God!’ she says —only she didn’t say 
that—‘I don’t know which of the 
three is the worst. Leave a thing un- 
done and it will do it itself — that’s 
their maxim. As for impudence, why, 
I hear them ridiculing me and mimick- 
ing me in the kitchen; and as for rick- 
sha men about the house — well, the 
less said about it the better. It’s my 
opinion that they laugh up their sleeves 
at all the Europeans,’ she says. 

“* And they always did,’ I says, cut- 
ting in on her. ‘Take it from me, 
Mrs. Milligan. Just as we hold for- 
eigners cheap, so they hold us. It’s 
human nature to criticize the man next 
door; but take it from me, however 
you find them, the Japs haven't 
changed. Just as you find the cherry 
blossom unaffected by the cinemas and 
the street cars, the real character of the 
people remains the same, despite the 
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bowler hats of the men and the lip 
sticks of the women.’ I told her a 
story to prove this. Would you like 
to hear it?” 

He called the half asleep Chinese 
smoke room attendant for more drinks, 
and started a yarn, which I will give 
you as he told it. 


II 


“T BEGAN in Nagasaki as a dealer 
twenty-nine years ago. Nagasaki was 
different in those days. Competition 
was less keen, and the duty on tobacco 
wasn’t three hundred and fifty-five per 
cent ad valorem, as it is to-day. I 
hadn’t much money, but I had courage 
enough to risk everything on one deal; 
so I took a shop, with living quarters 
attached, a go-down at the back for 
storing stock, and a man and wife 
to help me run the place. He was a 
chap from Hakodate, and his wife’s 
name was O Haru San. They had a 
little girl one year old, named, if you 
give her the honorable prefix and suf- 
fix, O Kin San, or, if not, simply Kin. 
She was a pretty little thing, always 
bouncing a ball or flying a kite when 
she got big enough to run by herself, 
and she was the apple of her mother’s 
eye. 

“The man died two years after he 
came to me, but I kept the woman and 
the child. She used to cook and clean 
for me, and Kin—who grew up to be 
as pretty a girl as you’d wish to see— 
used to help her mother with the house- 
work, the cooking, and the cleaning up ' 
of the office after the clerks had gone 
for the day. 

“T lived, and still live, in the Japa- 
nese fashion, sleeping on a futon and 
eating off the floor, as you may say. 
There’s not much housework to do in 
a Japanese house, and O Haru and her 
daughter easily managed the business 
till one day, during the big influenza 
epidemic, O Haru died. The disease 
did not touch me or Kin, or Haku, my 
chief clerk; so I managed to carry on, 
all the more easily because business 
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practically ceased for the moment, 
leaving me with nothing to do but to 
twiddle my thumbs, count up my bad 
debts, and wonder what was to be done 
with Kin now that the mother was 
dead and the girl left on my hands. 

“The girl herself solved that prob- 
lem. She just carried on with the 
housework and the cooking. After the 
first show of grief for the death of her 
mother she became herself again, and 
when I wanted to get another woman 
in, for the sake of propriety and to 
help with the cooking, she refused the 
idea. She said she wanted no help, and 
said it as if she were telling me to mind 
my own business. 

“It came in on me all at once that 
this soft little thing wasn’t the kitten 
she had seemed to be, and after a few 
months it came in on me that she was 
the boss of the house. I could have 
laughed. You know the sort of quiet 
opposition about little things in house- 
hold affairs that a man has to yield to 
if he wants to live quietly with a wom- 
an. Well, that’s what I had to put up 
with. If I bucked, the rice would be 
burned or the soup cold, and O Kin 
San would go about looking as if she’d 
swallowed a funeral. I tell you, that 
girl could turn on gloom in the house 
just as a person turns on the gas, and 


could make everything bright and: 


cheerful, just as she chose. 

“So I let her be boss. A man doesn’t 
mind being bossed by a kitten, special- 
ly when the kitten can make things 
comfortable for him. 

“ After a time she began to have 
friends in—mostly girls of her own 
age—and I would hear them chatter- 
ing and laughing in the kitchen. I re- 
member calling her once on an occa- 
sion like this. She came in looking as 
demure as a mouse; but when she went 
back to her companions, I heard a 
burst of laughter like the chirping of 
sparrows, and I guessed they were 
making fun of me. I took council with 
Hall, the American missionary. 

“‘* Oh,’ he said, ‘ that’s the Japanese 
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girl of to-day—ruined by the modern 
craze of self-assertion, too much edu- 
cation, women’s clubs, and that curse 
of the world, the cinema.’ 

“ He advised me to get rid of Kin 
and find an elderly woman of the old- 
fashioned sort to look after the house. 
I wish for my own sake and for Kin’s 
sake that I had followed his advice; 
but I didn’t.” 

Gregg paused for a drink. Outside 
I could hear the cryptomeria branches 
being tossed in the night wind that had 
risen over Lake Chuzenji. 


III 


“ No,” he went on, “I just let things 
go. The girl was like other girls, and 
I had business worries enough on my 
mind without bothering about. little 
things—even when she stayed late at 
the cinema. You know, when the 
Japs go to the cinema, they take their 
beds with them, so to speak, It’s like 
their plays. 

“What did worry me, at last, was 
the fact that Kin had a man hanging 
about after her—a young fellow from 
a shop. You see, I was not only her 
employer, but 1 loco parentis, after a 
fashion. There should have been a 
woman to talk to her and warn her, 
and to get hold of the chap and see 
what his intentions were. I thought of 
getting Hall’s wife on the job, but it 
never came to anything. Something 
else happened. 

“One day I received a visit from an 
American millionaire named Clemens. 
I had met him in Tokyo, and we had 
become quite friendly. He was a col- 
lector of curios, and he called on me 
about a telephone message he had sent 
me some days before. He had bought 
a joss—a figure of Kishibojin, worth 
above thirty thousand dollars. It 
wasn’t Japanese, for, as perhaps you 
know, the Japs don’t allow their tem- 
ple joss to be sold. It was coming to 
Nagasaki. Clemens had bought it at 
Nara, and had taken the liberty of ask- 
ing Kow Loon, the man from whom 
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he got it, to send it to my address, to 
be held pending his arrival in Naga- 
saki. He had telephoned me about 
this, and I had agreed. 

“* And now,’ said he, ‘I have come 
to Nagasaki before my time. I’m 
staying at the Japan Hotel; so when 
the thing comes, if you'll let me have 
a message, I’ll send a couple of men 
for it.’ 

“T told him that I would do this 
with pleasure, and he went off. That 
was about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon I received an 
urgent telegram from a business friend 
named Scott at the summer hotel in 
the hills near Fukae, asking me to 
come at once on a matter of great im- 
portance. This would involve my 
staying away for the night, as the rail- 
way ends at Fukuoka, about twenty 
miles from Fukae. I was rather put 
out, for I would have to leave Kin 
alone in the house for the night, and I 
did not know what friends or relations 
she might have in. Before this, when 
I had been away from home, the girl’s 
mother had been there to take charge. 

“ However, I had to go and trust in 
Providence, and the girl did not mind 
being left alone. I suggested that she 
should invite some elderly friend to 
keep her company, but she said she 
preferred to bother no one; so off I 
went, sending a wire to Scott that I 
was coming. 

‘““When I left the train, I had to get 
a motor car to my destination. When 
I arrived at Fukae, I found the hotel 
closed and the people all gone to bed. 

“* Well, that’s funny,’ I said to my- 
self. ‘Scott must have known I’d be 
late, and he might at least have sat up 
for me.’ 

“T knocked, and the chauffeur 
sounded his horn, and presently the 
landlord appeared, turning on lights 
and opening the front door himself. 
There was no Mr. Scott at the hotel, 
he told me. A telegram had come for 
Some one of that name, but it had not 
been opened. It was in the rack, await- 


ing Mr. Scott’s possible arrival on the 
morrow. He let me open it. It was 
my own wire sent that afternoon. 

“ T saw at once that I had been lured 
away from home on false pretenses. 
Why? Robbery, of course! I rushed 
to the hotel telephone and rang up the 
central office of the Nagasaki police. 
A thin little voice came through, ask- 
ing me what I wanted. I told my story, 
and was assured that the police would 
send to my house at once, and would 
make things secure. Then, refusing 
the landlord’s invitation to stop for 
the night, I got into the car again and 
started off. 

“At Fukuoka I got another car. I 
had determined to do the whole jour- 
ney back by road, to save time. It 
would cost about fifty dollars, but 
that was nothing, for it would save me 
several hours. There was money in 
my desk, besides some bonds and other 
things; but I was not bothering so 
much about this. What I felt most 
was a strange sense of tragedy. There 
was something sinister in the whole - 
business, something evil. Japan is a 
tragic place when you come to know it 
properly, and driving alone that night 
it seemed to me that I was surrounded 
by the powers of darkness.” 

The eerie sound of the cryptomeria 
branches tossing in the wind from the 
lake filled the silence as Gregg paused 
for a moment to light a cigarette. I 
noticed that his hand was trembling. 


IV 


“T ARRIVED in Nagasaki at half past 
eight in the morning,” Gregg went on. 
“Tt was a bright, cheerful morning, 
and as I drove up to my house the sense 
of depression that had been following 
me all night was completely gone. I 
found that the clerks had arrived, and 
the place looked quite normal except 
for the presence of a little Japanese 
policeman in the waiting room beside 
the office. He had remained to report. 
During the night, on receiving my 
wire, a squad had been sent at once. 
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They had knocked, received no answer, 
tried the front door, and, finding it 
unlocked and just pushed to, had en- 
tered. There was no one in the house. 
Some drawers in my desk had been 
pulled open; otherwise there was little 
confusion. No, the girl O Kin San 
was not there, and there was no trace 
of her—just an empty house that 
thieves had evidently visited. 

“T went to my desk. About a hun- 
dred yen, which I had kept in an un- 
locked drawer, had disappeared, but 
the rest of my money and the bonds, in 
a locked drawer, had not been touched. 
Apparently the thieves had been fright- 
ened and decamped. Also it was pretty 
plain that the girl had let them in, and 
then, frightened by what she had done, 
had gone off with them; or perhaps 
one of the robbers was her lover—it 
didn’t matter. I felt pretty sick. I 
would sooner have lost bonds and 
money than be let down like that by a 
creature to whom I had always been 
kind, and whom I had known from her 
childhood up. 

“The policeman told me that Mat- 
sumano, the chief detective of the cen- 
tral office, had the whole matter in 
hand, that he considered the girl to be 
responsible for the robbery, and would 
like to know if she had lately been 
seen with any man. I told him that 
she had been friendly with one man 
who was evidently her sweetheart, and 
who was employed at a near-by shop, 
which I named. 

“I found that some business letters 
and parcels had come for me by the 
late afternoon post of the day before, 
and had evidently been taken in by 
Kin, who had placed them on the table 
by my desk. She had also received 
Clemens’s joss, for the case containing 
it was in the office, and had been there, 
the little policeman told me, when he 
arrived during the night. ‘Then he 
went off, promising that I should be 
kept informed how matters progressed. 

“T had to go to a hotel for break- 
fast, and I had to look out for a new 
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servant, some elderly woman of the 
old type, born when there was honor 
in the land. No more young girls for 
me! 

“At four that afternoon I had a 
message from Matsumano, telling me 
that he would like to see me. I went 
to the police office and found him in 
his private room. He was a small, 
spectacled, insignificant-looking man, 
but I happened to know that it was he 
who, single-handed, arrested the brutal 
murderer Ishikawa. 

“* The young man who was a friend 
of your girl has not been this morning 
to the shop where he is employed,’ 
Matsumano said. ‘ Also we have gone 
into his history, and we find that he is 
wanted for many things. <A bad lot! 
In his room at the house where he lived 
we have found, among other things, a 
letter from your girl —a love letter, 
very passionate. Without doubt she 
was his accomplice, and let the thieves 
into the house. We will soon catch 
them now. A man with a girl attached 
to him leaves extra marks in his path.’ 

“ “Good?! said I. ‘ When you catch 
them, I hope you'll punish them.’ 

“T felt vicious. The thought of Kin 
bringing that scoundrel into my house, 
and plotting and planning with him to 
rob me, made me feel utterly pitiless. 
She must have known that that tele- 
gram was false. More, she must have 
known that I had important business 
dealings with Scott. She must have 
been prying into my affairs with the 
painstaking persistence that is a fea- 
ture of the Japanese mentality. 

“ All the same, as I was sitting 
alone that night, the house seemed 
strangely empty, and the sounds made 
by rats in the rafters were louder than 
ever. I remember taking the lamp and 
going into the little room where Kin 
used to sleep. Her mosquito net was 
there, with her bed, the tin biscuit box 
in which she kept things, and a kimono 
hanging from the wall. 

“T took the biscuit box and brought 
it into my sitting room. The police, 
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now they had connected her up with 
the business, would probably want that 
box and its contents to-morrow. I 
opened it to see what was in it. I 
found nothing much—some ribbons 
and photographs of girl friends, and 
several old toys of her childhood. 
There was also, in a green envelope 
decorated with swallows, an old photo- 
graph of myself that I had given to 
her mother. 

“When I looked at these things, my 
heart softened. It wasn’t so much the 
photo of myself, which the girl had 
evidently treasured. It was the far-off 
things that came up in my mind—days 
long gone, when Kin was running 
about, a tiny child. My anger against 
her went out of my heart. After all, 
what is a woman when a man gets hold 
of her, especially when he is a rogue? 

“‘T remembered what I had said to 
Matsumano, and I determined that she 
must be saved from the law. I would 
not prosecute her. I would tell the 
police to stop the case. I did not know 
that it was now too late. The Japa- 
nese police do not stop a case once they 
have taken it up. 
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“ NExt morning Matsumano called 
upon me before I could call on him. 

“Excuse me,’ he said, ‘but there 
is a new development. A great mis- 
take was made by my subordinates. 
They told me that you were away from 
home, but not that you had been called 
away by a false telegram. The man 
who took your telephone message from 
the hotel near Fukae did not enter that 
in his written report, but he has told 
me now. You were called to see a 
Mr. Scott on business. This shows 
that the thieves must have had great 
knowledge of your affairs. It is a fa- 
vorite trick of the Kamura gang. No 
ordinary robbery is this.’ 

“* Well,’ I told him, ‘I don’t want 
to go further in the case, for the girl’s 
sake.’ 

“*The law is now in process,’ said 
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Matsumano. ‘This is a most danger- 
ous gang, and the girl must take what 
she has given. Now please attend to 
me. These men did not come for the 
few yen they might find. Have you 
any article of great value in your 
house ?” 

“* There was nothing worth taking 
in my house the night before last,’ I 
replied, ‘except a joss that arrived to 
be held for Mr. James Clemens, an 
American friend of mine. That was 
worth a large sum—about seven thou- 
sand pounds English, he told me; but 
it hasn’t been taken. Mr. Clemens sent 
for the case yesterday, and it is now at 
his hotel.’ 

“* Ah, ha!’ said Matsumano. ‘ It is 
now plain. The gang, knowing that 
this figure was coming to your place 
on a certain day, and that it would 
probably rest there during the follow- 
ing night, sent you a telegram getting 
you away from your house. They 
called, the girl let them in, but before 
they could take away the figure they 
were frightened or disturbed — by 
what? The Kamura gang is not easily 
frightened.’ Then he clapped his hand 
to his head. ‘ Ah, ha!’ he cried. ‘It 
is plain to me—they have got the fig- 
ure! That would be just their move. 
They would never take the case. They 
would have had a motor car in wait- 
ing, wrap the figure in matting, and 
take it off.’ 

“* But the case?’ I objected. 

“*They filled it with rubbish and 
fastened it up again,’ said Matsumano. 
‘In this way the loss of the figure 
would probably remain unknown until 
your Mr. Clemens had returned to 
America. ‘That would be a regular 
Kamura move.’ 

““* Come with me,’ I told the detec- 
tive. ‘We'll soon see.’ 

“We set off for Clemens’s hotel, 
where we found him. The case con- 
taining the joss had been put in the 
bathroom of his suite. We got a ham- 
mer and chisel and started to open it. 

“T knew that if the joss was there, 
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the affair might be dropped at my in- 
sistence, and Kin might be saved. If 
Matsumano was right, and the joss 
gone, it would mean a redoubled pur- 
suit and a heavy sentence for her if 
caught. 

“My heart went quicker as the lid 
came off. Matsumano was right. 
Under it was an old piece of matting 
rolled up. He lifted this out, then a 
lot of old rags and another piece of 
matting; and then—we had to turn the 
case on its side—he pulled out a human 
body. It was Kin, battered to death.” 

Gregg paused for a moment. 

“The brutes confessed when they 
were caught, a week later,” he went 
on. “ Kin had opened the door to her 
lover, and he had led the others in. 
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When she found that they were rob- 
bers, she had fought to the death to 
reach the telephone. They put her 
body in the case and nailed down the 
lid—a clever trick, giving weight to 
the case, and disposing of the corpse, 
perhaps for weeks. Matsumano was 
right about old rubbish, for what was 
her body but old rubbish compared to 
the immortal soul that faced death for 
the sake of duty? And that is old 
Japan, something that modern changes 
cannot destroy.” 

Gregg ceased, and the wind again 
sounded eerily in the trees—the wind 
that blew the cryptomerias when the 
ancient shrines were new, in the days 
when knights in armor came riding 
into Nikko, 
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THE CITY 


You have made me the slave of your pleasure—your profit and pleasure are one— 
Drawn me, knowing you heartless, to barter my bread for a stone; 
Taught me to hate you and love you, each with a drop of my blood, 


lor nothing but that will content you, 


or answer the fire of your mood. 


Sometimes, in the snatches of silence you leave me, I cower in affright, 
Turn from you, wild with beseeching, to the pitying hush of the night; 
But only a touch of your hand and I kneel, your obedient thrall; 
Siren, vampire, valkyrie—the soul of you lived in them all! 


Somewhere there are flowers and forests, and time to look up at the sky; 
Vaguely I long for their peace, and yet, were it mine, I would die— 

Die for the sweep of your breath, passion-hot, running over my cheek, 

While I hold you, and love you, and hate you—and yet have no power to speak. 


Strange, repelling, alluring, spirit of frost and of fire; 

Old as the woe of the world is—young as my heart’s desire; 
I have laid me down at your feet, never asking the reason why; 
Proud you are in your conquest—prouder, vanquished, am I. 


Katharine Atherton Grimes 
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They made an exagger- 
atedly careless exit 


This tender-hearted truck driver discovers that both 
love and the prize ring are hard-boiled games 


By Stewart Robertson 


HOU were a great little guy,” 
Mr. Windy Flick mur- 
mured to himself, gazing 
enviously at a picture of 
Battling Nelson, the old- 
time lightweight, that 
; adorned his office; “ and 
it’s a pity a slicker like me has to waste 
his time on a bunch of gorillas like we 
got nowadays.” He sighed and looked 
around the smoky, becuspidored room. 








The likenesses of two or three dozen 
ex-champions glowered down at him 
from the smudgy walls, for Mr. Flick, 
like a true manager, believed in sur- 
rounding himself with pugilistic 
beauty. Most of the originals, includ- 
ing the admired Durable Dane, had 
reached obscurity before Windy had 
begun shaving, but his reason for the 
display was that.it gave the office a 
touch of authority. 
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He was a venomous, predatory-eyed, 
half pint gentleman who could lose his 
temper without half trying, a gift that 
came in handy when bullying the 
gladiators under his command. Hav- 
ing sampled honest toil early in life 
and finding it bitter, Mr. Flick had 
turned his energies to hypnotizing va- 
rious muscular young truck drivers 
and longshoremen into the belief that 
fame was hiding just around the cor- 
ner. The period of delusion lasted 
about two years, but as vanity springs 
just as eternally as hope, Mr. Flick sel- 
dom had less than a score of ambitious 
bruisers delving in the cauliflower 
garden. 

He stiffened alertly as shambling 
footfalls echoed in the corridor, then, 
trotting to the door, he yanked it open 
and poised himself like a belligerent 
sparrow. 

“ Late again, hey?” he rasped. 

The visitor, who was a tall, lumpy 
young man with hair like a shock of 
wheat, and who wore an expression 
denoting oversize adenoids, gaped at 
him fearfully. 

“Only a coupla minutes, Windy,” 
he ventured, slumping into a chair. “I 
was just helpin’ an old dame acrost 
the street.” 

“It would have to be an old one,” 
Mr. Flick said insultingly, as he sur- 
veyed his ungainly slave; “ but what 
I don’t like is this soft-hearted stuff. 
You got to cut it out, Babyface; it 
don’t suit a guy who’s tough like you. 
Only the other day I seen you pick up 
a stew that fell down the subway 
stairs. Is that the way for the next 
champ to behave?” 

Babyface McGee blinked his slaty 
eyes and shuffled uneasily. 

“T only meant it well, Windy,” he 
explained. ‘‘ Don’t get sore.” 

“ Sore!” squeaked Mr. Flick. “ I’m 
always sore! Why wouldn’t I be, with 
the fight game the way it is.” He ges- 
tured toward the art gallery. “ Look 
at good old Bob Fitzsimmons. Oh, 
boy, what he would have done to you!” 
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“ He wouldn’t have done nothin’, 
Mr. McGee said brightly, “ because I’d 
of stayed down on the Chelsea docks! 
What was it you wanted me for?” 

Mr. Flick canted his cigar to the 
northeast corner of his mouth and reg- 
istered extreme sagacity. Then, lean- 
ing forward, he announced in guarded 
tones: “ Slaughterhouse Riley’s been 
lickin’ up the booze.” 

Mr. McGee stared bovinely. 

“Don’t that mean nothin’ to you, 
crackpot?” his manager inquired. 

“Well,” said the pugilist, after 
twenty seconds of mental clinching, “ I 
guess, maybe, he won’t be in such good 
shape when I fight him.” 

“You certainly catch on quick,” the 
ironical Windy remarked. “ Yes, he’s 
on one of them benders he’s so fond 
of, and not even his own family can 
stop him, much less that counterfeit 
manager he’s got. Of course the bat- 
tle is two weeks off, and he'll quit 
crookin’ his elbow before then, but stili 
he ought to be your dish.” 

“He’s a bad bargain when he’s 
right,” said Mr. McGee. 

“So are you,” the little man coun- 
tered; “and remember, it’s a step up 
the ladder if you take him. Riley’s no 
world beater, but he’s the logical chal- 
lenger of the guy who’s challengin’ the 
champ, accordin’ to the critics. Even 
so, that makes him just a third rater. 
I’m askin’ you; are you that low?” 

“T’ll knock him loose from his 
memory,” Babyface declared without 
undue modesty. ‘ Me, I ain’t no ham- 
and-egger. I’m good.” 

“That’s talkin’,” encouraged Mr. 
Flick. ‘“ Be hard and you'll be champ 
inside a year or two.” ‘Then, fearing 
the effect of too much flattery, he 
waved a laudatory palm toward the 
wall. “ But just the same you’d only 
be boss over a lot of stiffs. Look at 
good old Jim Jeffries! He’d have 


punched your ticket before breakfast 
just to get up a sweat.” ; 

The unheeding Babyface was smil- 
ing dazedly into the future. 
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“Champ in a year or two,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ That’s a long ways from jug- 
glin’ crates. But listen, Windy, I been 
on the way for a year already, and all 
I got saved is two thousand dollars. 
Ain’t that kinda slow?” 

“T’ve just been groomin’ you,” the 
manager acknowledged. ‘“‘ From now 
on I’m goin’ to make you a rep, and 
you start in by meetin’ Two Bits Har- 
tigan in Providence next Saturday.” 

“Before I fight Riley? Nothin’ 
doin’.”’ 

“What’s that?” yelled Mr. Flick, 
commencing to boil. “ Another grunt 
from you and I'll rap you on the nose. 
You'll fight in Providence, and like it, 
see? Besides, Hartigan won't hurt 
you.” 

“Yeah?” the unbeliever asked. 
“What makes you so sure?” 

Mr. Flick, shaking with fury, 
seemed about to spring at the hulking 
figure. 

“T’m a fortune teller,” he gritted; 
“and I tell me own first. Listen! The 


Riley battle is in the bag for you, judg- 


in’ by the shape he’s in. All right, 
then; why shouldn’t we cash in on the 
next week instead of havin’ you train 
for nothin’ ?” 

“T ain’t no machine,” complained 
Mr. McGee. 

Windy sprayed cigar ashes with a 
threatening gesture. 

“Leave me explain, will you?” he 
demanded bitterly. ‘‘ Here’s the low- 
down: any kind of a fight is better 
than maulin’ around in a gym, you 
know that much. Well, Two Bits 
Hartigan works for Izzy Glutz; but 
Izzy’s farmin’ him out to me for Sat- 
urday. Two Bits has been pluggin’ 
about for five years, but he ain’t goin’ 
nowhere. Now what happens is that 
he takes a dive for you in the sixt’ 
round, and that’s the beginnin’ of your 
career as a destroyer. Then, after you 
glom Riley, I’ll take you on a tour of 
the sticks, meetin’ pushovers and get- 
tin’ yourself a string of kayos. Six 
months of that and we'll be back in 
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New York ribbin’ up the guy who 
challenges the champ.” 

Mr. McGee’s turbid mind slowly 

absorbed the plan of campaign. 
- “ An’ maybe it won’t scare Riley to 
hear of me pullin’ a kayo only a week 
before I fight him,” he remarked. 
“It ‘ll make me look like I’m kinda 
brave an’ reckless, hey?” 

“It sure will,” Windy agreed, calm- 
ing down; “unless you start gettin’ 
soft hearted; so don’t get no kind ideas 
in that steeple of yours. I ain’t worry- 
in’ about you gettin’ hurt, because you 
got a hide like a rhinocerous, and a 
juicy left hook, although good old 
Jack Johnson up there would have tore 
your head off.” 

Babyface searched the attic of his 
mind for a suitable reply, but a knock 
at the door removed the need. A mo- 
ment later in walked a scowling indi- 
vidual, as broad as he was long, and 
apparently lacking a neck. 

‘Izzy sent me over,” he husked. 

“ Hello, Two Bits,” Mr. Flick greet- 
ed. “ Shake hands with Babyface Mc- 
Gee. I s’pose Izzy wised you up on the 
Providence racket?” 

“Sure,” agreed the new arrival, 
winking knowingly at Babyface, who 
leered back. 

“Have a seat,” Mr. Flick ordered, 
beginning to canter up and down the 
room. “ Now, boys, what we want is 
a good brass-bound fake to entertain 
the Providence hicks. A little blood 
won't do no harm, but nothin’ damag- 
in’, if you get me. Catch the punches 
on the elbows, but be right there with 
the groans and the dirty looks, see?” 

Two unkempt heads nodded assent. 

“You'll go over to-morrow morn- 
in’,” Windy continued ; “ but on differ- 
ent trains. Stop at different hotels, 
and don’t exercise at the:same gym. 
Make believe you're pretty sore at each 
other. I can’t go with you, because 
four of me stable is performin’ here 
on Saturday; but you can pick up a 
couple of town gillies to swing the 
towels. And to make the kayo look 
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like the goods, maybe you'd better 
practice it a little to-night.” 

“T’ll take a real sock for the finish,” 
said the obliging Two Bits, “ an’ then 
I'll roll over an’ register agony. This 
ain’t the first time I’ve helped to build 
up a contender.” 

“That’s what I call a workman,” 
Windy approved. “ Well, the promo- 
ter wires the purse to me after the 
fight, and your cut is two-fifty apiece. 
Here’s a couple of fifties for ex- 
penses.” He riffled the bills from a 
pulpy roll and handed them over, his 
eyes shuttling between the recipients 
and the omnipresent photographs. 

“Good old Stanley Ketchell,” he 
said feelingly. ‘ How he would have 
took you palookas to the cleaners, both 
in the same ring! Breeze out of here, 
now, before I get sore because I was 
born too late. And don’t forget to put 
on a good show.” 

When the door closed behind the 
boxers, Mr. Flick grinned evilly. While 
he fully expected the earnest Babyface 
to defeat Slaughterhouse Riley, owing 
to that specimen’s tendencies to thirst, 
he was sharp enough to realize that his 
fighter could never hold his own 
among the second raters who were 
busy challenging the champion. Hence 
the projected trip through the prov- 
inces to cash in on his investment be- 
fore it crumpled up in the pugilistic 
altitudes. 

“ Champ ina year!” he jeered aloud. 
“Tt always gets ’em, That rumdum 
will fight twice a week if I salve him 
enough, and he’ll end up walkin’ on 
his heels right into the goofy house. 
But it certainly is tough to be herdin’ 
a lot of grease balls.” He contemplated 
the image of a dress-suited gentleman. 

“ Good old Jim Corbett,” he whined. 
“T really believe he looks kinda sorry 


for me!” 
II 


BasyFacE McGee plowed a furrow 
through the crowds at Grand Central, 
entered the gate leading to the Knick- 
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erbocker Express, and selected a dou- 
ble seat in one of the coaches. His at- 
tire was resplendent; a symphony of 
greens and fawns to match the early 
spring landscape, although the tints 
were considerably more violent than 
those of nature. Possessing the loyal 
New Yorker’s aversion to alien scen- 
ery, he stretched his gangling figure 
across the seats as the train pulled out, 
and prepared to drowse away the 
hours. 

Just as he had draped himself com- 
fortably a plump young woman halted 
beside him and looked yearningly at 
the empty space. 

“T’m afraid I’ll have to sit here,” 
she said politely. “ All the other seats 
are taken.” 

“ Sure, lady, sure,” Babyface mum- 
bled, rousing himself and commencing 
to turn over the green plush back. 

“Don’t move it,” the girl said in a 
friendly tone. “I'd just as soon ride 
this way if you'll put my bag up above 
there.” 

Mr. McGee, who was as strong as 
an ox, and just as intelligent, tossed 
the hand bag carelessly into the rack, 
where it lit with an ominous thud. The 
girl’s forehead wrinkled for an instant, 
then, seating herself beside him, she 
smiled dazzlingly. : 

“My, but you’re powerful,” she ob- 
served. 

A flood of crimson surged over Mr. 
McGee’s scrambled features. 

“JT don’t know me own stren’th,” he 
assured her, and relapsed into an em- 
barrassed silence. Females, particu- 
larly the flapper variety, irked him, for 
his timorous advances never aroused 
anything but derision. Too bad this 
dame hadn’t parked herself in another 
car, he told himself. 

As the train emerged from the Park 
Avenue tunnel the object of his fur- 
tive glances tugged off her hat, fluffed 
out a mass of ‘coppery hair, and sur- 
veyed him with disconcerting gray 
eyes. 


“You know,” she remarked, “as 











soon as I saw you I says to myself, 
‘There’s a fellow who’s different.’ 
Some guys on a train are awful fresh, 
but not you, hey, mister?” 

Babyface opened his mouth in as- 
tonishment. 

“You said somethin’,” he admitted 
after a pause. “I’m a gent.” 

“T could tell that by your rigout,” 
said the girl. ‘‘ That plaid suit sure 
gets me. Gee, but you're a big, splen- 
did-looking fellow; I'll bet you're 
somebody important.” 

Mr. McGee meditated carefully on 
these remarks. Was it possible that 
this queen was making a play for him? 
A pleasurable glow replaced his nerv- 
ousness. 

“I’m kinda well known at Madison 
Square Garden,” he lied. ‘ McGee, 
the heavyweight contender.” 

“A real prize fighter?” 

“Sure, a real one, an’ maybe the 
next champ.” 

“How grand!” The girl’s silken 
shoulder pressed gently against his. 
“Imagine being so close to a famous 
athlete. Where are you going, Mr. 
McGee?” 

“T’ll wise you up,” that worthy said 
prudently, “if you'll tell me your 
name.” 

“Just call me Margie.” 

“ Okay, Margie. Well, I’m goin’ to 
Providence to push over a set-up.” 

The gray eyes. crackled with excite- 
ment. 

“Providence!” — she 
“Why, that’s my stop, too! 
what’s a set-up, Mr. McGee?” 

Vague thoughts of the menacing 
Mr, Flick sifted through the pugilist’s 
brain. 

“ Nothin’ special,” he evaded. “ Say, 
how about me ’n’ you steppin’ out when 
we get to town?” 

“T don’t know whether I will or 
not,” Margie replied, pouting, “I 
don’t like a fellow to be mysterious.” 
Her full, warm lips trembled. “ Come 
on, now, if you don’t want me to think 
you’re horrible.” 


exclaimed. 


And 
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Babyface considered the matter for 
a couple of minutes, and then his soft- 
heartedness triumphed. 

“Don’t tell nobody,” he warned, 
wriggling his eyebrows to denote cau- 
tion, ‘‘ but it means that the guy oppo- 
site me won’t try very hard.” 

“A fake?” the girl laughed softly. 

“Yes and no,” Babyface replied po- 
litically. “I know I’ll win, of course, 
but we'll put on a good act to satisfy 
the customers. Lotsa times a phony 
fight is better’n the real McCoy.” 

“ T’'ll bet it is,” Margie agreed, “ and 
I can see you must have little tricks 
the same as any other big business 
men. You certainly are an interesting 
fellow, Mr. McGee. and I’ll be proud 
to go out with you. Please go on and 
tell me all about yourself.” 

Babyface fell for the ancient lure, 
and while the express lurched across 
Connecticut he recited a rosy fairy tale 
to his enthralled companion. After 
entering Rhode Island he came up for 
air, and accepted her adulation with 
awkward nonchalance. 

Margie continued to swing the 
bludgeon of flattery as they walked 
through the Providence Union Station 
to the rank of taxis. 

“IT won’t hardly be able to sleep, 
thinking of all you’ve told me,” she 
said blushingly. ‘“ And maybe my 
friends won’t be surprised when I tell 
them I know the next champion!” She 
climbed daintily into a cab, gave the 
driver an address, and held out a pink 
little hand tipped with extraordinarily 
lustrous nails. “ Where can I reach 
you, hon?” 

“The N-Narragansett,” Babyface 
blurted, stumbling over the name. The 
gray eyes flashed him a soulful glance 
as the cab pulled out, and, grinning 
vacuously, he endeavored to bow as he 
had seen it done in the movies. Then, 
enveloped in an amorous haze, he col- 
lided with a gentleman about to enter 
the next taxi. 

“ You big slob!’ said the gentleman. 
“Look where you’re going!” 
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For a moment Mr. McGee reflected 
on the advisability of smacking him, 
but the enfeebling processes of love 
shriveled the desire. Instead, with one 
hand he plucked the reckless one from 
the step and boarded the cab himself. 

“Listen, party,” Babyface said 
hoarsely, “ it’s a good thing I’m soft. 
Go home and tell your family you just 
shook hands with sudden death!” 


Ill 


Two Birs Harrican slanted his 
gum drop derby to a precarious angle, 
the better to conceal a tin ear, and 
leered winningly toward a blue leather 
chair beside his own in the lobby of 
the Crown Hotel. Having put in an 
exhausting day of twenty minutes 
shadow boxing and three hours of ap- 
plauding himself to several sports edi- 
tors, he felt the need of trying out the 
blandishments which never failed to 
arouse heart throbs on his native Ave- 
nue B. 

The occupant of the chair was a 
rakish brunette, who had been staring 
intently at the revolving door as if 
expecting a visitor. At last, with an 
exclamation of annoyance, she drooped 
lower in the chair and found herself 
directly in Mr. Hartigan’s line of 
sight. Her heavily lacquered lips part- 
ed in a wry smile as she caught the so- 
licitude in his gaze, then her lashes 
suddenly lowered to the tinted cheeks. 

“ Pardon me, lady,” said Two Bits, 
flipping his hat brim with a blunt fore- 
finger, “but is some fellow standin’ 
you up?” 

The brunette nodded petulantly. 

“Tt looks that way,” she told him. 
“It’s perfectly disgusting, because I 
wanted to see that new show at the 
Empire, but now I suppose there’s 
nothing to do but go home.”’ 

“Guess again,” Two Bits advised, 
shooting his cuffs. “‘ How about breez- 
in’ down there with me?” His squat 
figure was housed in an acutely 
creased, rust colored suit, and he posed 
strainedly for her approval. 
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The lady yawned, and turned slight- 
ly away. 

“With a stranger?” she asked. 
“ Certainly not!” 

“ That runs for Sweeney,” said Two 
Bits, who was inured to preliminary 
skirmishes. “I’m askin’ you—would 
you like to see that show ?” 

“ Well—yes; but I don’t know who 
you are.” 

“Rest yourself, lady; you’re talkin’ 
to a public character. Me map will be 
on all the sports pages to-morrow.” 

“ But I can’t wait until then. Just 
what are you?” 

Mr. Hartigan introduced himself 
with a neat eulogy of not more than 
five hundred words, and then waited 
modestly for the usual gushing sur- 
render. 

“Heavens!” the brunette gasped. 
“A prize fighter! Oh, I’m sorry, but 
I couldn’t—” She became suddenly 
aware that Two Bits’s roving eye was 
aimed appraisingly at the news-stand 
siren, a pretty blonde. ‘‘ On—on the 
other hand,” she tinkled, slipping her 
arm through his as he gaped at her 
sudden change, “there won’t be any 
tickets left if we don’t hurry.” 


During the next four days the two 
pugilists, seconded by enthusiastic 
sports writers, traduced each other in 
the public prints and made significant 
references to possible carnage. Avoid- 
ing all: personal contact, they com- 
municated only by telephone when they 
chortled profanely over the success of 
the swindle and exchanged consider- 
able fiction about their amorous ad- 
ventures. 

On the fourth evening Mr. McGee, 
towed by his copper-haired charmer, 
barged serenely down Westminster 
Street and halted in front of a sea food 
café. 

“T like the looks of this place,” 
Margie observed. “ Let’s go in.” 

“T was thinkin’ of takin’ on a load 
of chili at that Mexican dump,” Baby- 
face demurred, “ but—” 
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“I want oysters,” Margie said firm- 
ly, at the same time staggering him 
with her gray searchlights, “ and also, 
I’ve got a secret to tell you that can’t 
wait.” 

Mr. McGee steamed obediently in 
her wake, through the entrance and 
down to a cozy booth in a far corner. 
Once he had stowed his legs out of 
sight, he leaned forward and inquired 
in a thick whisper, “ What’s that inside 
info you were hintin’ at?” 

“Well,” said the girl, watching him 
vigilantly, “ just how good is this Har- 
tigan fellow?” 

‘“‘He’s no lamb when he ain’t under 
wraps, but I could slough him any- 
ways.” 

“ You’re sure?” 

“Say, what kind of a song and 
dance is this?” demanded Mr. McGee 
querulously. “ Ain’t I told you the 
thing is all cooked °” 

“It’s like this,” Margie began, then 
she broke off sharply and gazed fear- 
fully across the room. “ Mercy!” she 
faltered. ‘“‘ Who is that brutal look- 
ing man?” 

Babyface craned his neck as Mr. 
Two Bits Hartigan and the glossy 
brunette were shown to a table. 

“That’s me rival,” McGee an- 
nounced. ‘Gosh, Margie, are you 
scared at somethin’ ?” 

“ T—I think he’s a fellow who tried 
to get fresh with me while I was wait- 
ing for you the other day.” 

“Is that so,” Babyface snarled, 
twisting his head to glare at the of- 
fender. 

“Listen,” Margie urged, pulling at 
his sleeve, “ the secret is about Harti- 
gan himself. The people I’m visiting 
know the owner of the gym where he’s 
training, and it seems that Hartigan 
has been bragging to this fellow on the 
quiet that he’ll double cross you to- 
morrow night. He figures you won't 
be expecting it, and so he’ll knock you 
out. Wouldn’t that be terrible?” 

Mr. McGee slowly absorbed this in- 
formation along with two dozen oys- 
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ters, finished his pot of coffee and 
breathed gusty defiance. 

“T’ll tear his head off,” he growled, 
“and fix him so his manager’ll try to 
peddle him to the glue works. Get 
fresh with you and string me, will he? 
I’ll take him down a dusty road! I’Il~” 

“ Sh-h-h,” Margie warned, her eyes 
alight with vengeance. “Don’t let 
him hear you. Do a good job on him, 
hon, because I’ll be right there cheer- 
ing for you.” 

“No kiddin’ ?” Babyface asked with 
glee. “Then he’s wrapped up al- 
ready.” 

“Let’s go,” the girl murmured, ris- 
ing. “I can’t stand the sight of him; 
but don’t let on that you're suspicious.” 

They made an exaggeratedly care- 
less exit, but their passage caused the 
brunette to bridle haughtily. 

“Did you see that ugly clown?” she 
asked. 

“The kid himself,” said the grin- 
ning Two Bits. ‘“ He’s the guy I bat- 
tle to-morrow night, Bertha.” 

“Don’t laugh,” the damsel snapped, 
“unless you think it’s funny to have a 
thug like him wink at me.” 

“Why, the dizzy ape!” Mr. Harti- 
gan bawled, his vanity severely stung. 
“T ought to clout him for that.” 

“ Do it in the ring,” Bertha advised, 
“and add a couple for me, because I 
don’t like his face anyhow. You'll 
make me so happy when you beat him 
up to-morrow.” 

“Yeah,” mumbled Two Bits, as 
sudden remembrance brought thoughts 
of the coming sixth round. He wrig- 
gled uncomfortably. 

The brunette’s mouth narrowed to 
a selfish line, and she regarded him in 
the manner of a snake mesmerizing a 
frog. 

“You look rather nervous,” she 
said tensely. “ There’s no doubt about 
you winning, is there?” 

“ Well, of course there’s a chanst I 
might lose,”’ Mr. Hartigan replied dis- 
mally. 

“Then you'll lose me as well,” 
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Bertha pursued. “ Ever since we met 
you’ve been telling me what a great 
fighter you are, and what a swell girl I 
am. I’d die of shame if you didn’t 
come through, especially after that big 
tramp insulted me. I never went out 
with a prize fighter before, and I cer- 
tainly couldn’t afford to be seen with 
one who was a flop. What do you say 
to that?” 

The pride of the true cavalier flamed 
afresh in the gallant Two Bits. 

“He cooked his goose right then,” 
he gritted, “and he’ll think he’s mix- 
in’ with an electric fan when I start 
workin’ on him.” 

“Slam him good,” said the lady vi- 
ciously. “ Imagine how it would hurt 
my feelings if he knocked you out.” 

“T’ll learn him to go around tossin’ 
winks,” promised Mr. Hartigan, who 
firmly believed himself capable of 
trimming any one short of the cham- 
pion. “Hold out your arms in the 
sixt’ round, kid, an’ I’ll send him over.” 


IV 


TWENTY-FOUR hours later Two Bits 
climbed into the ring to shake his 
clasped hands at a boisterous crowd; 
then, clumping over to where Babyface 
lurked impatiently, he attempted to 
dissemble. 

“ How’s the old boy,” he asked, 
mustering a sickly smile. “ All set for 
a waltz?” 

“You dirty, double crossin’ dum- 
my,” said Mr. McGee between his 
teeth. “I'll give you a fannin’ you'll 
never forget.” 

The startled Two Bits backed away. 
Who had put Babyface wise? Regis- 
tering a disdain he did not feel, he 
snapped his fingers under his oppo- 
nent’s bulbous nose. 

““Come around the Fourth of July 
an’ I’ll use you for punk,” he invited, 
and scuttled to his corner to have the 
gloves adjusted. 

The gong clanged, and Two Bits 
plunged forward with the recklessness 
of a post office truck, brushed aside 
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Mr. McGee’s lead, and shook him with 
a flurry of short jabs. Babyface 
grunted, and gave ground, trying to 
hold off his stocky rival with a long 
left, but Two Bits shed the punches 
and crowded close to whale away at 
the body. 

A right to the wind put Babyface on 
one knee, but, rising in the manner of 
the legendary wounded stag, he spun 
the incoming Two Bits halfway 
around with a stinging uppercut. Two 
Bits groped for a clinch, but Babyface 
shoved him off and nailed him again. 

They catapulted from side to side, 
swinging wildly, and in his eagerness 
to inflict all the damage possible, Mr. 
Hartigan managed to sneak over a rib 
crusher a second after the bell ended 
the round. 

Four thousand fans leaned back and 
howled raucous approval. Here was 
one battle that lived up to the advance 
ballyhoo—a sure-enough grudge fight! 
The behavior of the principals during 
the minute’s rest added to the gory 
prophecies, as, ignoring the ministra- 
tions of the handlers, they exchanged 
baleful frowns. 

The second round brought consider- 
able anguish to the lanky Mr. McGee. 
Spurred on by shrill cries from the 
warlike Bertha, Two Bits’ bored in 
under his guard with such a heavy 
salvo of punches that Babyface again 
went to the resin for a few seconds to 
think things over. 

From the third to the fifth rounds 
Two Bits rushed unceasingly, but with 
lessening power, and Babyface, al- 
though nicely mottled with purple 
welts, began to score solidly with loop- 
ing rights. Finding that a gentleman 
without a neck thereby possesses an al- 
most invulnerable chin, he spent the 
sixth slashing Mr. Hartigan’s pop eyés 
and started closing them in the sev- 
enth, but not without absorbing a few 
telling swings himself. 

The end came in the eighth. Two 
Bits, who, as a trial horse, had been 
accustomed to take his fights or leave 







































them alone, was losing ambition along 
with his eyesight. Mr. McGee, al- 
though shaky, was invigorated by a 
radiant smile from the beaming Mar- 
gie, and stalked forth to wreck the de- 
ceitful set-up. 

Smothering a feeble attempt at a 
last stand, he unlimbered several beefy 
wallops that soon had Two Bits partly 
blinded and sufficiently punch drunk 
for the knock-out blow, but the referee 
- sidetracked that pleasure. Pushing the 
reeling Mr. Hartigan toward his sec- 
onds, he raised Mr. McGee’s arm high 
in the air, and announced: “ The win- 
nah—by a technical kayo!” 

Babyface grinned foolishly at the 
crowd, then tottered to his corner and 
cast a coy glance in the direction of 
his source of inspiration. Margie’s 
chair was deserted, but he caught a 
glimpse of her vanishing into the haze 
of tobacco smoke halfway up the aisle. 

A sudden fear took possession of 
Mr. McGee. Was it possible that she 
was disgusted with the way he made 
his living? ‘ Hey!” he shouted, and 
paused uncertainly. 

The girl wheeled, waved her hand 
in congratulation, and blew him an 
avalanche of kisses, whereupon he sub- 
sided onto his three-cornered stool. 

“T guess I look maybe a little too 
frazzled to be seen with a classy dame 
like her,’’ he mused. “I almost forgot 
that, but anyways, I’ll see her to-mor- 
row, an’ she can rave over me then.” 

After spending a clammy night in a 
Turkish bath, the aching Babyface was 
awakened by some one who reeked of 
flexible collodion. ‘The ashy morning 
light revealed the well-plastered visage 
of Mr. Hartigan, a grisly spectacle 
that aroused a sardonic humor in his 
conqueror. 

“Ain’t that map of yours lifted 
enough, or did you come back for an- 
other treatment ?” McGee inquired. 

“Listen,” said Two Bits plaintive- 
ly. “IT come here to apologize for what 
I done, and to ask you not to squawk 
to Windy or I’ll get blacklisted!” 
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Mr. McGee raised himself on an 
elbow, and then fell back, groaning 
dismally. 

“Don’t worry,” he gasped. “Do 
you think I want him to get wise that 
you softened me up with body blows? 
He gets sore pretty easy, and he’d 
slam me right off the reel. What gut 
into you, anyways?” 

Two Bits clutched his towel closer 
around him and tried to look dramatic. 

“A woman done all this,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Never mind the details, be- 
cause she’s ditched me by now, but I 
just went nuts for a while. It’s funny 
what a sap a fellow can be. I was 
readin’ about Napoleon one time, and 
he never had no luck with the dames, 
neither, so I guess the run-around ain’t 
exactly new.” 

Mr. McGee smiled with condescen- 
sion. 

“You gotta pick the right kind,” he 
advised. Pleasant thoughts of an 
adoring Margie were trickling through 
his brain, and he found himself as- 
sembling an idea. 

“ Say, Two Bits,” he proposed, “ I’ll 
keep mum if you'll do this: go back an’ 
tell Windy that I’ll do me trainin’ here 
because it’s healthier than the big ant- 
hill, see? Tell him I can get in better 
shape, and that I’ll breeze in the morn- 
in’ of the fight all ready to trample Ri- 
ley; but don’t say nothin’ about no 
dame, or I'll clip you.” 

“Tl oil him good,” Mr. Hartigan 
promised. ‘ You can fix them bruises 
with raw hamburger poultices and he 
won’t suspect nothin’, least of all that 
you're stayin’ up here on account of a 
swell redhead.” He sighed wistfully, 
and squinted with admiration at the 
recumbent Romeo. “ Babyface, old 
kid,” he husked, “ you certainly are 
smarter than you look!” 

When the news was relayed to him, 
Mr. Windy Flick paid his wage slave 
the same left-handed compliment, and 
added: “ Dodgin’ the bright lights, is 
he? That means he’s gettin’ broke out 
with brains, so I’ll have to see he don’t 
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get violent. It’s always bad luck to a 
manager when these gorillas start to 
pull the clever stuff.” 


V 


S1x days later Mr. McGee entrained 
for New York, wondering dimly just 
how smart he was. The flaming Mar- 
gie had disappeared after the fight. 

The cocky Mr. Flick met him at 
Grand Central, eyed him shrewdly, 
and then suddenly drove a left hook 
to the wind. “ Feel that?” he asked. 

Babyface howled inwardly, but 
twisted his countenance into a con- 
temptuous grin. “A fat chance!” he 
scoffed. 

“The iron man himself,” said Mr. 
Flick jubilantly. “ Feelin’ kinda con- 
fident, hey?” 

“Listen,” Mr. McGee whispered 
from the corner of his mouth: “I got 
my two grand next to me in a money 
belt, and I’ll lay it on the line if the 
odds is right. ‘That’s how sure I am.” 

At ten o’clock Mr. McGee hoisted 
himself gingerly through the ropes and 
glared across at a flat-browed, pudgy 
young man who resembled a cross be- 
tween a subway guard and a bull ter- 
rier. ‘The young man scowled omi- 
nously and made threatening motions. 

“Don’t pay no attention to him,” 
Mr. Flick ordered, as he rubbed and 
slapped his battler’s limbs. ‘“ All he’s 
got is a dirty look and mean inten- 
tions, but me ’n’ you know he’s just a 
hollow shell. Crack him up, kid.” 

Babyface nodded unhappily, well 
aware that he was none too solid him- 
self. He listened doggedly to Windy’s 
rapid fire advice, and idly watched the 
antics of Riley’s manager as he ex- 
horted his charge. “ Live up to your 
name,” rasped that pilot, suddenly rais- 
ing his voice, “ and tear the head off 
this McGee!” Babyface closed his eyes 
in anguish. 

The bell brought Riley out of his 
corner looking like an animated blow 
torch, while Mr. McGee, quailing in- 
wardly, squared off with the grace of 
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a pelican. As he winced under the 
force of Riley’s first blow he fancied 
that a familiar voice was jeering at 
him from the rows of blurred faces, 
but this impression faded as he de- 
voted his energies to keeping on his 
generous-sized feet. For three minutes 
Slaughterhouse Riley rushed and 
slugged like a madman, and Babyface 


blocked and grappled like a sensible — 


gentleman who hopes to see the sun 
rise on the morrow. 

The short breathing spell brought 
him a few sultry remarks from the de- 
luded Mr. Flick. 

“Never mind about carryin’ him 
along to please the customers,” he 
snarled. ‘“ Don’t be holdin’ him up 
like that—slip him the works!” And 
with a farewell push he sent his cru- 
sader staggering into the heavy traffic. 

One minute and eighteen seconds 
later Mr. McGee, from his position on 
the floor, covertly watched the ref- 
eree’s arm sweep downward for the 
tenth time, and then buried his face in 
the resin. The next instant Windy 
swarmed over him like an angry wasp. 

“Yellow, eh?” he — screeched. 
“ That’s what ails you, my old tomato. 
And after me wearin’ meself out tryin’ 
to put some class into you.” 

Babyface rolled over and counter- 
feited extreme misery. 

“Riley’s too tough for me,” he 
wheedled, but on the way to his dress: 
ing room his expression changed to 
real agony at what he saw. 

The door of Riley’s room was open 
and a rakish brunette was sponging the 
Riley forehead, while on his right knee 
reposed a plump young woman with a 
cloud of coppery hair. The latter girl's 
smoky gray eyes bored into Mr. Mc- 

ee. 

“Hello, baby!” cried the unspeak- 
able Margie. ‘‘ How did you like get- 
ting rocked to sleep?” 

The paralyzed Mr. McGee shifted 
his gaze and became unduly interested 
in his shoe laces. 

“You thought you were going to 























fight a guy who was all cooked with 
liquor, didn’t you?” the girl pursued. 
“Well, you did, too, but the funny 
thing, baby, is that somehow you got 
kind of softened up yourself. Isn’t 
that peculiar?” 

Babyface turned his back on her and 
shambled ‘to his dressing room. 

‘“Who’s that redhead?” he askéd 
the furious Windy. 

“The dark one is Riley’s sister,” 
Flick replied musingly. ‘‘ The red- 
head? Oh, she’s just a manicure who 
works in the barber shop where I go, 
but it looks like she’s Riley’s sweet- 
heart from the way she’s kissin’ him.” 

Mr. McGee drew a long breath. 

“You ever do any braggin’ to her 
about yourself?” he asked. 

“Maybe I did,” Mr. Flick raged. 
“A guy is liable to promote himself 
with those nifty nail polishers. How 
did I know she was sold on Riley?” 

“You ever mention me?” Babyface 
inquired pointedly. 

“I may have,” Mr. Flick answered 
grandly. “A guy likes to talk about 
his business, and what are you but one 
of my chattels? But listen, you're 
stallin’ me off from the main question, 
which is that you got soft-hearted 
again and let that souse put the bee on 
you. As for the redhead, I tried to 
date her myself, and if I couldn’t do 
it, what chance has a crackpot like 
you?” 

Babyface, confronted with disaster, 
grew strangely lucid. 

“None at all, Windy,” he muttered, 
“absolutely none at all.” 


VI 


NExtT morning the gentle winds of 
spring sifted through the window and 
caressed the snappily tailored figure of 
Mr. Babyface McGee as he lolled on 
two chairs, smoking an odoriferous 
cigar. He had assumed, somehow, the 
Starchiness of success, and apparently 
had lost no sleep worrying over the 
Previous evening’s debacle. 

Mr. Flick eyed him with disfavor. 
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“Good old Luis Firpo,” he re- 
marked; “it’s a pity he wasn’t twins 
or somethin’. Say, what’s the idea of 
blowin’ in here dressed up like a min- 
strel ?” 

“Good old Jack Dempsey,” Baby- 
face countered, gesturing clumsily to- 
ward the wall. ‘“ Me ’n’ him are both 
alike.” 

“Yeah?” the 
“In what way?” 

“We're both retired.” 

“How’s that?” said the startled 
Windy, the greed of his species assert- 
ing itself. “ Now, hold on, kid, don’t 
take it too hard. I admit I’m kinda 
sore, but there’s a lot of battlin’ left in 
you yet. I can book you through the 
South, waltzin’ with home guards, an’ 
then we'll take another crack at the big 

ns.” 

“Too much we stuff about this 
racket,” said the obstinate Babyface. 
“ And it’s made a lot of guys end up 
carryin’ the banner. I’m through, 
Windy, and I’m goin’ to buy me a nice 
five-ton truck what I can be boss over.” 

Mr. Flick leered his unbelief. 

“What are you goin’ to use for 
money?” he demanded. “You get 
hooked for your coin and still you spill 
this dream about trucks. You better 
stay in the fight game, Babyface, where 
a smart guy like me can help you.” 

“ Well,” admitted the loser, “‘ maybe 
I am sorta easy, but once in a while a 
soft-hearted guy is kind to himself. 
There’s too much double crossin’ in 
this racket to suit me, Windy. First 
that goofy Two Bits tries it, and then 
a dame gives me the go-by.” 

“What dame?” 

“It wouldn’t do you no good if I 
told you, but as I say, the whole thing 
gets a guy so nervous that he can’t 
trust nobody,” the virtuous Babyface 
declared. “‘ Remember how I was ripe 
to bet if the odds was fair? Well, they 
weren’t bad; three to one—on me. 

“ And so,” said Mr. McGee, smiling 
tenderly at the memory, “I shot the 
roll on Slaughterhouse Riley!” 


manager sneered. 
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LEADING UP TO THIS INSTALLMENT 


mE ATH was decreed to Walt 
i} Devon, gentleman gambler, 
Hi} owner of a large ranch a 
Hj few miles outside the gold 
fy mining town of West Lon- 

don. The order was wig- 
wagged by mysterious signals which 
Devon — accidentally caught while 
lounging on the veranda of the Palace, 
West London’s leading gambling joint. 

That night Walt blocked the would- 
be assassin, Grierson, and forced him 
to confess that Les Burchard, proprie- 
tor of the Palace, had ordered the kill- 
ing. This puzzled the gambler, who 
had no enemies that he knew of, and 
had never even seen Burchard. He 
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A serial—Part [Il—Murder, arson, 
vobbery and conspiracy form a grim 
network which a debonair gambler 
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Forty armed men rode out 
from West London 





learned, however, that Burchard was 
anxious to gain possession of the 
Devon ranch, which he was trying to 
buy through an agent. 

Walt refused to sell, and reported 
the matter to Sheriff Naxon. Then he 
went scouting for “ sign,” some clew 
to the assault. Going back to his 
ranch, he discovered that another man, 
Tucker Vincent, also was eager to pur- 
chase it. ‘Tucker’s right-hand man, 
Charlie Way, made a liberal offer, 
after prowling around the place unseen 
at night. 

Old Harry, one of the two caretak- 





















BLOOD AND IRON 


ers at the ranch, accompanied Devon 
back to West London, while the other, 
old Jim, remained on guard. 

Mrs. Purley, keeper of the rooming 
house where Devon lived while in 
town, introduced Walt to Prudence 

Maynard, who had 
drifted into West 
London in search 
of her brother, 
Lucky Jack, a 
debonair young 
outlaw. 

Devon and 
Harry mounted 
and rode into the 
forest with Slug- 
ger Lewis, one of 
Jack’s cronies, in 


search of the girl’s brother. Lewis 
double crossed the other two men, 
however, and gunmen fired at them 
from ambush, but they emerged un- 
scathed. Prue disappeared under sus- 
Picious circumstances. 

Later Devon saved the life of one 
Jerry Noonan at the Palace. Jerry 
agreed to show his gratitude by reveal- 
ing the conspiracy, but just as he be- 
gan to talk, in the seclusion of Walt’s 
room, he heard a peculiar whistle, the 
high sign of his gang, calling him to 
a rendezvous, so he rushed out into 
the woods late that night without tell- 
ing the secret. 
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Walt followed, unnoticed, and saw 
Noonan confer with three shadowy 
forms, one being Grierson. Then he 
slunk away, and, in the dark forest, 
unexpectedly stumbled upon Prue 
Maynard. The girl thereupon gave 
the same shrill whistle which Devon 
had heard earlier in the evening, and 
the gambler hurriedly left her under 
this threat of reénforcements. 
Returning to Mrs. Purley’s, he met 
old Jim, who announced that the 
Devon ranch had been looted and 
burned; Jim himself had been shot at 
while riding to town. The next day 
the stage was robbed in a manner par- 
ticularly cruel and callous. The high- 


Wwaymen escaped without leaving any 
clew of their identity, but West Lon- 
doners agreed in suspecting the gang 
which was hounding Walt Devon. 
While a posse was seeking the rob- 


bers, Devon and his pals set out on the 
girl’s trail. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE CABIN IN THE CLEARING 


LD Jim found the trail 
readily, on the farther side 
of the little creek which 
ran through the clearing. 
After that it could be 
traced up the slope to the 
point where Devon had en- 

countered Prue Maynard. Jim, hav- 

ing found the trail, interpreted it. 
“ Here he muzzles her and takes her 
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back into the moon. Here they stand 
around and talk. Here he changes his 
mind and backs up—” 

“ That’s when he heard the whistle,” 
suggested Harry. 

“Here she slides off sidewise, run- 
nin’. Runs pretty well, Harry. Look 
at the space of these here steps, and 
think that she’s wearin’ long skirts at 
that! Heel marks pretty near go out, 
too. Which means she’s got all her 
weight on her toes, same as she had 
ought to have! Foller along, Harry. 
I’m gunna need help through this pine 
needle patch!” 

Carefully, often on hands and knees, 
they worked ahead, sometimes brush- 
ing away the needles and looking at 
the faintest impressions upon the more 
moist ground beneath; and so they 
went on among the trees. 

They paused only once, when Harry 
straightened to say: 

“This girl, she puts an ache in my 
back. She walks like she was made of 
feathers. If it hadn’t been for that 
rain a while back, we’d never find no 
token of her here, Jimmy. Eh?” 

“No more than a bird leaves in the 
air,” said Jim. 

They resumed the work of the trail, 
Devon following behind them. 

Half a dozen times all trace of the 
trail was lost, and then the two old 
men moved in circles, like dogs, and 
with their eyes so close to the ground 
that it almost seemed that they were 
following by scent. But, in every case, 
though sometimes after a half hour of 
work, they recovered their sign and 
went securely ahead. 

Devon, following them, wondering 
at the slowness and the fumbling un- 
certainty of their work. They seemed 
to have no superior instinct, but mere 
industry. Yet even when they had es- 
tablished the trail, the signs that had 
been like guiding words to them were 
still invisible to him! 

She had not gone straight forward, 
but twice had turned to the right 
sharply, and twice again she had dou- 
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bled straight back upon her trail for a 
short distance, and then gone ahead to 
the left. 

On the second of these occasions, 
more than a half hour went into de- 
ciphering the trail puzzle which she 
had built up, and they finally managed 
to do this by walking across a fallen 
tree that crossed a good-sized creek. 
In the soft mold beyond they found the 
print of her slender shoe again, and 
went forward; Harry and Jim, after a 
long look of admiration cast at that 
natural bridge which she had used. 

But presently they came to a region 
from which all of the virgin forest had 
been cleared away by fire, and there re- 
mained no more than burly stumps, 
and a dense secondary growth which 
had sprung up in the cleared spaces. 
Sometimes these saplings were barely 
sprouting, and sometimes they were 
thirty feet high, but they made an al- 
most impenetrable thicket. 

There Jim and Harry held a brief 
consultation, but they agreed that if 
the trail had pointed straight on as far 
as this, it must mean that the girl had 
found her way through the thicket. 

They could not find her entering 
point, however. Once inside the grove 
it was so dusky that they could de- 
cipher no sign upon the ground. For 
that reason they had to push blindly 
ahead. Half a dozen times they were 
turned back, when the trees became to 
all intents and purposes a solid wall; 
but at length Jim found a way worm- 
ing through in a narrow gap which did 
not close until, after a thickness of 
trees which they found very hard to 
estimate, they came out into a clearing 
where they found before them a small 
log cabin, without windows, and with 
the door standing wide open. 

It was a singularly clumsy building, 
the walls irregularly put up, and the 
door hanging loosely from leather 
hinges. At the bottom, moss_ had 


grown up from the ground upon the 
lower logs, and the whole of the place 
looked in a partial state of decay. 
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The clearing itself was so small that 
it seemed in a perpetual twilight, owing 
to the darkness of the woods about it, 
even though these were only second 
growth. 

Behind the cabin were some small 
corrals, in which the visitors could 
see a mangy-looking mustang and a 
woebegone cow. 

In front of this shack the owner was 
busily at work making new stretchers 
for hides, and a number of the hides, 
on other stretchers, leaned against the 
wall of the cabin near by. 

As for the man himself, he looked 
as down at the heel as his dwelling. 
And, in fact, where buildings are 
homemade, it is generally true that the 
inhabitants resemble their houses. 

This was a loosely made fat fellow, 
with a low forehead, crossed by paral- 
lel folds of fat which gave him, con- 
tinually, a whimsical expression. His 
hanging jowls were patched with pink, 
under the shadow of a four-day beard, 


and his eyes were dim and watery, as 
though from too much use of moon- 


shine whisky. He waved a fat hand 
at them, and looked up slowly from 
his work. 

Thereupon, the better to observe 
them, but without rising, he began to 
pack cut plug into his corncob pipe and 
stare at the strangers. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ dog-gone me 
if you didn’t get through the wood.” 

‘“ Dog-gone me if we didn’t,” agreed 
Jim. ‘ H’wareye?” 

“Fair to middlin’, And you?” 

“Fair. Kind of heated from get- 
ting through that hedge of trees.” 

‘And what might of made you 
want to come through ’em so bad, un- 
less you wanted to call on me?” 

“Why, for that matter,” said Jim, 
“the truth is that I says to myself 
them trees never would grow that thick 
unless there was water on the far side 
of them, and dog-gone me if I wasn’t 
right!” 

And he pointed to the round mouth 
of a spring, cobbled around the edge 
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with irregular stones, the water over- 
flowing and running off without a 
course to be lost among the trees. 

“You been in the woods before or 
you wouldn’t of guessed that,” said the 
owner with an agreeable nod. “ Set 
down and rest your feet.” 

“Don’t mind if we do.” 

The fat man heaved himself with a 
deep groan from the stump on which 
he was sitting, and disappeared into 
the house, hitching at the single cord 
which served him as suspenders. 

He came again, bearing a glass jug 
which might hold a gallon and a half, 
and in the other hand he bore a cup, 
from which the tin handle had been 
broken. 

““ Have a piece of this,” he invited. 

“Thanks,” said Jim. “ But I ain’t 
drinkin’ paleface, not in these days. I 
seen the time when me and Harry, 
there, could get around that sort of 
poison, but we wore our stomachs out 
on it while there was still Injuns in the 
country, and we’ve had to cut it out. 
The first thing that gives way in an 
old man is his knees, and the second 
is his teeth ”—here he looked pointed- 
ly at Harry —“ and the third is his 
stomach. By which maybe you could 
tell our ages, partner!” 

“You’re Jim and Harry, are you?” 
asked the dweller in the woods. 

“ That’s our names.” 

“ Why, I’ve heard tell of you.” 

“ Aye,” said Harry, “our names 
has got as big a circulation as a maga- 
zine, but we don’t get paid for it. 
How’s things around about these dig- 
gin’s, stranger?” 

“‘ They’ve picked up a mite for me,” 
the cabin dweller admitted. “ Since 
West London woke up, all of a sud- 
den, I make a piece of money here and 
there.” 

“ Workin’ in the mines?” 

“T ain’t got the back for the han- 
dlin’ of a single jack,” said the fat man 
with a sigh that was half a groan. “I 
ain’t never been too strong in the cen- 
ter of my back, as you might say. 
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Slipped on a slickery barn floor, carry- 
in’ a pail of milk, when I was a kid, 
and I ain’t ever felt strong since.” 

“ How you make money out of the 
mines, then?” 

“ Sellin’. Raisin’ of pigs has always 
been my main holt. And I had a right 
smart chance of pigs here, a while 
back, but I’ve sold ’em all off; even the 
old sow, down there in West London.” 

He tapped the jug. 

Old Jim nodded, glancing around at 
the shack. 

“You know, this isn’t a bad job,” 
he remarked, pretending to examine 
its method of construction. ‘ Looks 
like one man done it all himself. You 
can tell by the way he made this here 
doorway.” 

As he spoke, Jim deliberately walked 
inside, without waiting for an invita- 
tion, still pretending to examine the 
rough workmanship. Its owner made 
an ineffectual attempt to block the way, 
then lurched after the old trapper. 

“Hold on! What you say?” 

“TI said there wasn’t more than one 
at the makin’ of this here cabin.” 

“ Why, you're right,” said the other, 
passing on hastily through the door- 
way behind Jim. “ Pap, he run this 
up all by himself. And a mighty good, 
steady job he made of it!” 

Harry prepared to follow into the 
cabin, and as he did so he winked and 
nodded significantly at Devon. The 
latter had seen nothing especially 
worthy of note, but now he prepared 
to watch with a keener eye. Certainly, 
in the minds of Jim and Harry, some- 
thing was amiss here! 





CHAPTER XXIV 
THE STOLEN HORSES 
. HERE y’are! There 
T y’are!” old Jim was say- 
d 





ing inside the cabin as he 
pointed to the walls. 
“One man did the place 
all right. He must of 


been a man, your pap!” 
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“ Oh, he was a man!” said the other, 
grinning in sudden admiration. “I 
seen the day when he was sixty, and 
me as big as I am now, that he knocked 
me clean through the door and over 
the choppin’ block. There ain’t any- 
thing else in here worth seein’, I’m 
afraid.” 

It was a most foul and dark and 
noisome interior, as a matter of fact, 
and Devon would have been glad to 
leave it at once, but Harry, by this 
time, had pushed open the rear door. 
He looked out onto the first corral, 
where stood a considerable stack of 
hay, and beyond this was another 
thicket of woods, with a well-stamped 
trail leading into its heart. 

“You got enough hay to carry you 
through the winter, all right,” Harry 
remarked. “ Hey, where’s this gent?” 

“He just now picked up a bucket 
and went out at the front door.” 

“Hold on,” said Harry. “I don’t 
like that!” 

And he shambled rapidly to the 
front door and looked out. 

“He’s gone!” the old man added 
grimly. “ By jumpin’ jiminy, when I 
seen the looks of that trail, yonder, I 
guessed that maybe he wouldn’t stand 
around very long, but I didn’t suspect 
he’d move this quick!” 

Far off among the trees, quavering 
through the air, they heard the whis- 
tled call, like the cry of a bird, that 
Devon knew so well. And he ex- 
claimed: “ It’s their signal, Jim! You 
hear ?” 

“T hear it mighty well!” 

“ They’ll come in answer to that. 
We'd better get out of this, then!” 

“ Maybe we had better move,” said 
Harry; “ but first I’ll just have a peek 
at that trail into the woods, yonder!” 

He and Devon went off hurriedly 
toward the trail; Jim remained behind, 
turning up odd corners of the pigsty 
of a house. As for the trail, it was as 
short as it was well defined, and after 
one or two twists it ended at a rough- 
ly built shed in which they found a 














dozen horses stabled. And such horses 
as these never could have been brought 
here for an innocent purpose. 

“Look at the legs of ’em,” said 


Harry. “Why, I’d lay to it that 
they’re flyers, every one of ’em! 
They’re the ponies to move. Can’t 


you see ’em stretchin’ across the hills, 
Walt? Look at that sorrel-topped 
devil with the bad eye. There’s the 
pony for me! Look around you, Walt, 
and pick out what you please!” 

“Take a horse, do you mean?” 

“ Aye, I mean that. And we'll se- 
lect a couple for old Jim, too!” 

He was fumbling behind an oilcloth 
stretched across a corner, this im- 
promptu cabinet being filled with 
weapons. 

“You're not serious, Harry,” Devon 
protested. ‘‘ We can’t turn ourselves 
into horse thieves no matter who’s 
against us in this affair!” 

“Can’t we?” said Harry, laughing 
through his teeth. ‘‘ Let me tell you 
somethin’, Walt. We'll keep those 
hosses until somebody comes along 
and explains how they happened to 
have this here!” 

He picked up a Winchester, finger- 
ing the stock. 

“T filed these two notches, Walt!” 
said he. “I filed em twenty year back, 
and them that took this gun burned 
your house for you, Walt. You can 
lay to that. Holler to Jim. Maybe 
we gotta hurry; but we'll snake out 
some of these hosses first!” 

They worked hastily after that, ty- 
ing the horses’ halters together and 
taking them out in strings of fours, 
the first one saddled. ‘They ventured 
on no more, though there were saddles 
for all hanging from pegs on the wall 
sufficient to have covered every one of 
the twelve backs. 

But as they worked, drawing up the 
cinches on their chosen mounts, they 
heard through the woods the long and 
wavering sound of the signal again; 
and after that they knew that their 
minute remaining must be a short one. 
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Old Jim, running out from the 
shack, could not help lingering over 
the stack of arms and picking out a 
rifle here and there to drop into a gun- 
ny sack which he had in readiness to 
receive them. Then they went out in 
a procession and found no trouble in 
getting to the exit from the dense 
grove. It was an angling path that 
cut out among the trees, and Harry 
was soon jogging his horse along it. 
There were some snorting and kicking, 
but for the most part the animals fol- 
lowed with a good deal of docility. 

They were quickly out into the more 
open woods, and here Jim forced his 
way into the lead, saying as he went 
past Devon: 

“It’s time to ride hard, Walt!” 

He called the same to Harry, who 
responded : 

“You can’t ride faster than a rifle 
bullet, Jim!” 

“You can’t make twelve hosses go 
soft, no matter how slow,” replied Jim, 
and he dragged his string of animals 
into a gallop. 

They poured along through the 
woods, raising at once a clatter and a 
crashing that made the heart of Devon 
beat against his teeth, and so they 
swung into a sort of natural alley—a 
long, straight gap with the big trees 
crowded closely together on either 
hand and a bed of slippery pine needles 
under foot. 

Here Jim worked up at once to a 
smart speed, and the great brown 
trunks flew past in a throng. Devon’s 
mount, a beautiful and strongly made 
brown mare, began to feel that this 
was a race, and stretched forward in 
pursuit; Walt had to sit back with a 
hard pull to keep her in place, for the 
way was much too narrow to permit 
her to pass, with the crowding string 
of three other galloping horses beside 
her. 

However, he felt fairly content, for 
he could see that it would not be long 
before they were entirely out of the 
wood at this rate, and because, also, 
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the pine needles muffled the beating of 
the hoofs. There was little more than 
the whisking of the wind about his 
ears when they came to an easy bend 
of this natural road, and as old Jim 
disappeared around it, the brain of 
Devon was fairly stunned by the roar 
of guns! 

He came around the bend into a 
maelstrom of kicking horseflesh. Old 
Jim was down; Harry, throwing away 
the lead rope, was attempting to ride 
in to the rescue of his friend, and Jim 
was gradually drawing himself up 
from the ground. 

The whole space of the alley around 
the bend was filled with swirling, flash- 
ing, snorting horses, and from the 
shelter of the trees repeating rifles 
poured in a murderous fire so close that 
the flame from the muzzles fairly 
scorched the flanks of the horses. 

Devon threw loose his own lead 
rope, which allowed his three led ani- 
mals to wheel and rush back. Then he 
pressed forward toward Jim. Luck 
had placed their enemy all on one side 
of the alley, and the wild pool of horse- 
flesh formed a sufficient barrier be- 
tween them and the guns for the mo- 
ment. 

-He got to Jim. There was a slash 
of blood across the face of the old 
man, but he seemed unhurt, and put- 
ting his foot on Devon’s, he stood up 
beside the latter. Harry, shouting 
curses, was fairly behind them, and 
they burst at once into a full gallop. 
The good brown mare was amply 
strong enough to carry that double 
burden, and all in an instant they had 
rounded the corner. 

The rifles still boomed thunderously 
loud through the woods, and Devon 
could hear the waste balls splitting 
through twigs and leaves; he could 
hear one strong voice take command 
at their rear, also, and shout orders, 
though there was too much noise for 
him to distinguish the words. 

Presently, however, a_ rifleman 
opened directly behind them, and the 
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bullet pushed Devon’s hat gently for- 
ward over his face. 

It was the last stroke. 

They passed on into a tangle of 
trees, and in a scant minute they were 
in the open, heading toward the town. 
Old Harry pulled up beside them, his 
face white with concern. 

“Oh, Jim, you ol’ fool, did you get 
yourself snagged?” he demanded. 

“Nary a scratch,” said that veteran 
with the utmost calmness. “ I’m fit to 
fiddle, and I aim to make some of them 
skunks sing the tune for us! Go on, 
Harry. You want them to spill out 
of the trees and swarm all over us?” 

They rode on into the town. Harry, 
fairly shaking with anger, was for 
raising a mob and going back to do 
summary execution on the men of the 
forest, but Jim wisely concluded that 
it would be best to put the matter in 
the capable hands of the sheriff. 

Devon agreed with them. A blind 
mob might run into many bullets, but 
it would not be apt to do much harm 
to such an organization. 

So they pressed ahead, and cutting 
into the main street of West London, 
they were stopped by a tall and slender 
man with a narrow-trimmed beard and 
neatly cropped mustache, who raised 
his hat to them and held up one hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “‘ may I ask 
you where you are going with those 
horses? Particularly that gray geld- 
ing?” 

And he waved to the animal which 
Harry was riding. 

“ Back up!” said Harry. “ You can 
talk to the sheriff!” 

“T can’t back up, my friends,” per- 
sisted the other, “ until I know how 
you happen to be riding horseflesh that 
belongs to me. And yet I don’t want 
to call you a horse thief!” 

He had blocked the road at a point 
where it was narrowed by the passing 
of a long string of mules drawing a 
heavy wagon. And at his last word 
half a dozen men gathered insiantly 
about them. 
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“Tf you own this hoss,” said Harry, 
“you'll have worse than hoss stealin’ 
to answer for! Back up and let me 
through!” 

A lounging cow-puncher explained 
to the other: 

“ This here is old Harry, the trap- 
per. You can’t call him a hoss thief, 
stranger.” 

At this the stranger stepped instant- 
ly aside. 

“Tf he’s known in West London,” 
said he, “I don’t wish to make any 
trouble. But I claim that horse, and 
I’ll prove my claim. Is there an offi- 
cer of the law near here?” 

“ Hold on, here’s the sheriff now!” 

Naxon came slowly through the 
gathering crowd, and resting a hand 
against the shoulder of the gray, he 
heard the stranger’s polite exposition 
of the case. It was quickly settled by 
the exhibition of a bill of sale, and 
Harry, in the meantime, was exclaim- 
ing: 
Let him take the hoss, if it’s his. 
‘And then I’ll charge him with havin’ 
a hand with the low hounds and mur- 
derers, Lew, that are ganged up yon- 
der in the woods!” 

“This horse was stolen from a shed 
behind my shack, five nights ago,” as- 
serted the other. “I can prove that as 
well.” 

“Give him his hoss,” said Harry, 
“and get together a dozen good men, 
Lew. We’ve run down the trail of 
them that burned the Devon house and 
tustled his cows!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
A TRAP FOR LUCKY JACK 


——SsORTY men rode out from 
| IH West London with Lew 
Hi Naxon in the lead, and 
4] Harry and Jim to show the 

Hi way. There was _ little 
showing to be done, how- 

ever, for smoke guided them. They 
found the place where the horses had 


een stopped, and no fewer than four 
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carcasses were discovered, heaped over 
with brush which was now flaming. 

The fire had burned the dead ani- 
mals beyond all possibility of recogni- 
tion. The few patches of hide which 
remained unsinged were sufficient to 
establish the color of the slaughtered 
beasts, but that was all, and it became 
perfectly patent that these men of the 
forest had done their best to keep their 
horses from becoming clews which 
might lead to their identification. 

That threw a redoubled importance 
upon the brown mare which Devon 
had taken, even if the gray had been 
stolen recently from a respectable citi- 
zen of the town. But from the brown 
something important might be learned. 

They left the dead horses and went 
on toward another high-lifted column 
of smoke. 

It turned out to be the thing which 
Devon had feared. The cabin, the 
corral, and the horse shed of the forest 
dweller were wrapped in shooting 
flames. Even as they came up a side 
of the cabin gave way, and the burn- 
ing logs rolled far off, threatening to 
spread the fire to the adjacent trees. 

Enough of the posse dismounted to 
roll them back to a less dangerous po- 
sition, and others, including the sheriff 
and Jim and Harry, scouted through 
the trees for sign. They found none 
of importance, the brief trails dissolv- 
ing soon among the thick pine needles. 
Sheriff Lew Naxon did not prolong 
the search, merely saying: 

“There ain’t any use to follow a 
hawk if you ain’t got wings, and we 
don’t know about these gents. Maybe 
some of them are right here now, 
helpin’!”’ 

With this discouraging thought the 
entire party returned to West London, 
after which the sheriff jogged off in 
the direction of the Devon ranch, ob- 
viously bent on finding what clews he 
could there. 

All of West London, turbulent as it 
was, paused for a day to exclaim over 
the double outrage of the sacking and 
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burning of Devon’s ranch and the at- 
tack in the woods. It was so obvious 
that he was the victim of a strong 
conspiracy of the lawless that the most 
obtuse could see it; immediately he be- 
came a celebrity in West London. 

What it meant to be a celebrity in 
such a town he could soon see. One 
of the barbers invited his patronage, 
quite willing to work free of charge 
if the great man would sit in his chair 
once a day. The Levingston boarding 
house was glad to offer him its best 
room if he would come there to live, 
confident that the rest of the house 
would be filled with the curious. 

And the Free Mason saloon was 
willing to offer him all the free drinks 
he wished and a permanent choice 
table in their card room if he would 
spend a portion of his time at that em- 
porium of pleasure. For wherever he 
went it was certain that the curious 
would follow with staring eyes to see 
a man about to die. 

That his life could be saved by any- 
thing except immediate flight did not 
occur to the most optimistic. And 
when it appeared clear that Devon 
would not run for his life, the whole 


town rubbed its hands with a ghoulish. 


pleasure. It was not that West Lon- 
don was more bloody minded than 
other Western towns, but it loved ex- 
citement, and could not have enough 
at the expense of the other fellow. 

This change of atmosphere was the 
last thing which Devon wanted, even 
if it put money in his pocket. For there 
was never any trouble, now, in filling a 
table with a prosperous poker game. 
Every one was glad and eager to sit 
in at a game with a dead man, for 
there was nothing that the West loved 
better, in those days of blood and iron, 
than to rub elbows with the famous 
men of guns. 

There was not a notch on the han- 
dles of Devon’s Colts, but that made 
only a slight difference. It became 
known that he had mastered Grierson, 
and that he had at least come safely 
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through several attempts upon his life. 
For that reason he was a “gun 
fighter.” 

Immediately the curious found 
other reasons for admiring him. He 
was young, clean bred, handsome, and 
above all, he played @ straight game of 
poker when honest men sat at the table 
with him. That placed him off in a 
class by himself, for most Western 
gamblers were gold-diggers. 

Three men took four thousand dol- 
lars from him in a single evening over 
the green felt; he won it back the next 
morning, but the loss was remembered 
where the winnings were forgotten, 
for it was known that the tricks of the 
trade were at his finger tips, and the 
three winners had simply been the hon- 
est possessors of a streak of luck. 

When people commiserated with 
him because he had been so methodi- 
cally victimized by his secret enemies, 
Devon assumed a cheerful air and de- 
clared that everything was in the 
cards; when they asked him what he 
was going to do about it, he declared 
that the case was in the hands of the 
sheriff. 

But, as a matter of fact, old Harry 
and Jim were constantly at work, try- 
ing to unravel the mystery. 

Then appeared a new complication. 

On the front of the post office there 
was a large board on which notices 
were posted. Sometimes they were 
official descriptions of outlaws with a 
price upon their heads. Sometimes 
they were offers of reward for the re- 
turn of lost or stolen property. Again, 
these placards offered objects for sale, 
from diamond pins to guns. West 
London lacked a newspaper, and this 
was its nearest substitute. 

Upon this billboard there was seen 
one morning a broad sheet of white 
paper on which was boldly written: 


Dear Devon: 
What’s your price for the brown mare? 
I could use her. 
Ever yours, 
Lucky JACK. 
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West London gathered to read and 
to laugh. The bold ways of Lucky 
Jack had made him almost beloved. 
He was a continual sensation. And 
Devon, hearing of the sign, wrote on 
the same sheet beneath Jack’s signa- 
ture: 

There is no price on the brown mare until 
I find out who owns her. 


Best wishes from, 
WALTER DEVON. 


That night the paper was changed, 
and the following morning the outlaw, 
or one of his friends, had pinned up 
another notice. 

Dear Devon: 

Five hundred should be a fair price and 
leave something over to heal your con- 
science. As for the other fellow, dead men 


never ride. 
Yours, 


Lucky Jack. 
To this Devon responded simply: 
The mare is not for sale. 
And Lucky Jack replied duly: 


I take what I need, and I need the best 
horse in West London. 


At this the town sat up with a gasp 
of interest. As though Devon had not 
troubles enough, this new one, of the 
first magnitude, had been heaped upon 
his head. It was now a duel for the 
possession of the mare, and no one 
doubted that the outlaw would make 
an attempt upon her in the near fu- 
ture. What precaution would her 
owner take to keep her safely in the 
little horse shed behind Mrs. Purley’s 
boarding house? 

The precaution of Devon was of the 
simplest nature. It was not hard. In 
the shops which supplied the mines 
with their equipment for setting off 
blasting charges, a pair of dry batteries 
and a length of fine copper wire in- 
slated with rubber, and with a small 
globe as well, he was prepared. 

The brown mare, as a tribute to her 
quality, was installed in the only box 
of the Purley stable, and in the course 
of an hour or more, Devon ran his 
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wire from the latch of the stall door 
to his bedroom. After that, when the 
latch was moved, a single flash ap- 
peared in the bulb which was at the 
head of his bed. He was a light sleep- 
er, and therefore he was confident of 
the result. 

Two days passed. It was noted that 
he had established no guard over the 
mare, and certainly did not keep ward 
upon her himself. West London made 
up its mind that he was letting her 
slip. 

“And why not?” said Mrs. Purley, 
who had opinions on all subjects. 
“ Would a sensible, self-respectin’ guy 
like Devon mix himself up with gun- 
fightin’ trash of the order of this here 
Lucky Jack?” 

And the very next night it hap- 
pened. 

Devon wakened with the knowledge 
that something had just flashed in his 
eyes, and in the thin coil of the bulb 
he could see the red faintly dying. He 
stepped from his bed into slippers of 
thin leather that made no weight on 
his feet, and left him as active as a 
cat. Then he slid through his window, 
Colt in hand, dropped to the ground, 
and was rounding the house on the 
run ten seconds after the warning 
flash. 

When he came to the rear of the 
place he paused at the last corner, and 
peering cautiously around, he saw a 
mounted man, almost lost in shadow 
against the wall of the horse shed from 
which he was riding out. Another 
horse, riderless, stood near. Devon 
could guess that Lucky Jack was a fast 
worker indeed, and had changed his 
own horse for the brown mare even in 
this short flight of seconds. 

“ Evening, Lucky,” said Devon, and 
stepping into the open he fired straight 
at the head of the other. 

He knew he had missed. The brown 
mare was spun toward him and driven 
at him through the moonlight like a 
flash. Stretched along her neck lay 
Lucky Jack with revolver extended. 
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Again the gun coughed from the hand 
of Devon, and again he realized that 
he had failed. 

Then the buzz of a hornet flicked 
past his ear. Lucky Jack, his long hair 
blowing, was towering above him as 
the hammer of Devon’s gun clicked on 
a dead cap. He had no time to spin 
the cylinder and shoot again, but he 
threw back his arm and flung the 
heavy weapon as Jack’s Colt spat a 
crimson flame in his very face. 

Scorched and blinded by the burn- 
ing powder, his ears half deafened by 
the report, Devon staggered for a mo- 
ment in a black mist. His foot caught 
and he stumbled upon a soft body. 

Then, as his senses returned, he saw 
a man lying face up, with outstretched 
arms, and the red mark where the re- 
volver had struck between his eyes. 

Still, for a moment, he could not 
understand, and only gradually could 
he come to know that this was famous 
Lucky Jack! 





CHAPTER XXVI 
JACK CONTEMPLATES HANGING 


HERE was in West Lon- 
don a universal rule of 
good sense in one respect, 

at the least: when guns 

(SSye=7) sounded in the streets the 

inhabitants remained in- 
doors. Nothing could have showed 
greater wisdom, for even in the hands 
of comparative experts a pair of Colts 
can cover an amazing amount of 
ground in all directions except toward 
the target; and bullets are no respect- 
ers of innocence. 

Therefore not a man came forth in 
spite of all the roaring of guns behind 
Mrs. Purley’s boarding house, but out 
rushed that lady in person, armed with 
a weapon which she trusted more than 
a gun, and this was a walking stick 
with a knotty end. 

Her ample form was gathered into 
the capacious drapery of a Mother 
Hubbard. Her hair straggled wildly 
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over her shoulders. And she looked 
like a goddess of war as she burst open 
the rear door of her house. 

“You murderin’ devil,” said Mrs. 
Purley as she came; “ have you done 
for poor Devon? [I'll knock your 
brains out!” 

Devon looked up; the hand and the 
club were arrested. She stood aghast, 
looking down at her boarder and his 
victim. 

“My Gawd!” Mrs. Purley ex- 
claimed. “It’s Lucky Jack—at last! 
Have you—have you killed him, 
man?” 

““T—don’t—know,” Devon gasped. 
“ We'd better — take him inside — he 
hasn’t moved!” 

“ And he may have some of his gun- 
fightin’ friends around,” said she. 
“Take his head, while I hoist his heels. 
What a pair of spurs he’s wearin’, eh? 
He could hang onto the flanks of a 
streak of lightning with a pair like 
this!” 

She lifted the knees of the fallen 
man, and they carried him through the 
rear door of the house just as windows 
began to be slammed up and curious 
heads were appearing in the moon- 
light. In the deserted kitchen they laid 
Lucky Jack upon the floor. 

“ Bah!” said Mrs. Purley after a 
single glance. “ He ain’t hurt. Not 
enough to let sense into him, anyway! 
There, he’s comin’ around. He’s a 
fatal beauty for you, Devon, ain’t he? 
You’d almost take him really to be the 
brother of that lyin’ kid that called 
herself Prudence Maynard. Keep him 
safe here. I’ll have the sheriff here in 
two jumps!” 

“Hold on a moment,” said Devon. 
“Don’t go for him yet—there’s time 
for that!” 

Lucky Jack suddenly groaned and 
stiffened. Devon, dexterously “ fan- 
ning” him, took forth a pair of Colts 
—one from a spring holster beneath 
the pit of his arm and another inside 
his belt. A capable knife also was 
found, but the guns were most inter- 














esting. ‘Two notches had been filed 
neatly into one handle, and three into 
the other! 

Lucky Jack, with a gasp, thrust him- 
self up to a sitting posture by a single 
movement of his arms, and Mrs. Pur- 
ley, in alarm, heaved up her club. 

“Sit where you be,” she command- 
ed. “ Sit where you be, you hell-cat, 
you. Look at him, Devon. He could 
jump off his hands as easy as another 
guy could jump off his feet!” 

In fact, Devon felt that he never be- 
fore had seen a man who was a more 
perfect incarnation of activity than 
this youngster. He could not have 
been more than twenty-two or three, 
and he was made with a slender and 
catlike perfection. His blond hair, 
worn long after the old frontier fash- 
ion of the mountain men, fell back 
from his head, brushing his shoulders, 
and Devon looked down into a face in 
which he could not see a single trace 
of debauchery or professional crime. 

No doubt there was too much bold- 
ness in the eyes which stared unrelent- 
ingly back at him and his commanding 
gun; but the features were perfectly 
made, the eyes big and bright; the 
whole face intelligent and awakened 
by the power of the mind. 

After his first movement he did not 
stir, but remained as though waiting 
for permission, but a restless glance to 
either side suggested that he might be 
estimating his chances of escape by 
some bold and sudden move. 

Devon, watching -him earnestly, 
realized that death had no terror for 
Lucky Jack. It was an old familiar, 
with whom he had often rubbed el- 
bows. 

“Suppose you sit in the chair by 
the window,” said Devon. 

“Tie him up before you let him 
budge,” cautioned Mrs. Purley. 

_ “We'll put him in the chair,” Devon 
insisted, and the other accordingly rose 
and sat down by the window. 

_A drop of blood trickled down from 
his cut forehead, making a crimson 
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streak across his face, but he appeared 
to pay no attention to his wound. He 
was smiling and nodding a little at 
Devon. 

“T shouldn’t have played with you 
while your luck was in so strong,” 
Lucky Jack drawled. “ But I wanted 
sr — the game while the stakes were 

ig!” 

“T understand,” said Devon. “ And 
you nearly won.” 

“T? Not at all,” replied the youth 
calmly. “In the first place, your Colt 
missed fire. In the second, you 
slammed me in the face and knocked 
me kiting, fair and square. You can 
be witness that I confess to a fair beat- 
ing, Mrs. Purley!’ 

She frowned and drew a little closer 
to him. 

“You know me, Jack?” 

“ Oh, I know you, of course. Every 
one knows you, and that you don’t 
short-change the boys, drunk or sober.” 

He said this with a smile and a nod 
of appreciation. 

“You young devil!” said Mrs. Pur- 
ley. “Is that why you never raided 
my place?” 

“Oh, never that in a_ thousand 
years!” Lucky Jack remonstrated. 
“No need of it in an open-handed 
town like West London, where so 
many tills are left open. It’s a chari- 
table town, is West London!” 

“Charity my hat,” said Mrs. Pur- 
ley. “The kind of charity they got 
here ‘ll twist your neck for you, young 
Lucky Jack! Your luck is run out, it 
looks like!” 

He nodded at her, smiling again. 
Without the slightest change of color, 
with a sort of impersonal interest, he 
fingered his brown throat. 

“IT suppose it as run out,” he 
sighed. ‘“ Mrs. Purley, you haven’t a 
cup of coffee in that big pot on the 
stove, have you?” 

“Listen to him!” said she, with a 
grin of pleasure and admiration. 
“ Askin’ for a hand-out at a time like 
this! Maybe you'll ask your way out 
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of the place you’re gunna go to, young 
feller!” 

“If you'll give me luck, Mrs. Pur- 
ley.” 

“Aw, Tl give you 
enough.” 

She brimmed a tin cup with black 
coffee and placed it on the table at the 
elbow of the prisoner. 

““Mind you,’ Devon warned, “ if 
you try to use that hot coffee for any- 
thing but drinking, a bullet travels 
faster than that!’ 

“ Hello!” said Lucky Jack. “ You’re 
a mind reader, Devon! But at least I 
can drink it.” 

He raised his cup, nodded to them, 
and drank. ‘Then he sat at ease, and 
asked permission to roll a smoke. It 
was granted. Presently he was breath- 
ing forth smoke. 

“ Jack,” said Devon, “ who put this 
idea into your mind?” 

“ About stealing the mare? Why, 
no one. I wanted her, that was all.” 

“Wanted her this badly?” 

“T would have bought her. When 
you turned me down, I thought of the 
other thing. You've been stealing my 
limelight, Devon. I’ve been the main 
excitement around here long enough to 
want to keep the center of the stage, 
but you were stealing my place. I sup- 
pose that was my chief idea.” 

“ Listen to him!” said Mrs. Purley, 
fairly biting her lip to keep from smil- 
ing. ‘“ Bashful and timid and scared, 
ain’t he? The poor little darlin’ is 
lined with brass, that’s all I gotta say!” 

“You don’t think I’m some one’s 
hired man?” suggested Lucky Jack, 
with a frown. 

“It only seems a little odd,” said 
Devon, “ that when my hands already 
are full, you should be added on the 
other side of the scales.” 

Lucky Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

“Coincidence!” said he. “It’s a 
queer thing. Queer enough to hang 
people, as a matter of fact. I’m sorry 


luck, well 


to keep you standing, Mrs. Purley.” 
said she. 


“Tl walk, then,” “Tl 
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have Naxon here in five minutes, 





Devon. Watch the cat, or he’ll scratch 
your eyes out in a second!” 

She went out. Lucky Jack leaned 
back in his chair and smiled. 

‘You can mark this day in red,” he 


suggested. 
‘*T suppose I can,” answered Devon. 
“You're actually downhearted, 
man!” said the other. “ Cheer up. 


This will get you into the newspapers, 
and throw a chill into the other side as 
well. They won’t be too free with you 
after this. I flatter myself about that, 
Devon! Now that you’ve handled 
me—” 

He paused, his teeth clicked, and a 
light of fairly devilish malice for an 
instant glinted into his eyes. It was 
plain that he had overtaxed his pow- 
ers of acting for the moment. Shame 
and fury flared in his eyes; then he 
mastered himself again. 

Devon, all this while, watched with 
a sort of melancholy interest and 
pleasure combined. Again and again 
he could not help visualizing hard, 
hempen rope bite into the throat of the 
outlaw. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Devon, 
“T’m thinking of some one else.” 

“Who else?” 

“A girl, Lucky.” 

“No girl will have a broken heart 
when I dance on air,” said the cold- 
blooded youngster with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “I’ve been too busy to 
waste my time on booze or the ladies.” 

Devon nodded. He was beginning 
to see this fellow more and more clear- 
ly, and everything that he saw fitted 
into a strange but consistent pattern. 
There was neither shame nor fear in 
Lucky Jack. He lacked brutality; but 
he also lacked consideration for others. 
By his talk he had been raised to the 
age when he could learn proper speech 
in the right sort of household. But if 
he were not tempted by liquor or by 
women, danger was the lure for him. 
He was a hunter, and his hunting was 
for men. 
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“T was not thinking of a sweetheart 
of yours,” said Devon. “I was think- 
ing of your sister.” 

He had intended to qualify that 
word by saying “the girl who called 
herself your sister,” but it had come 
out unaccompanied. 

The effect upon young Lucky Jack 
was startling. He clutched both sides 
of his chair. Every whit of careless 


insouciance was knocked out of his 
eyes, and he stared at Devon as though 
a cannon had yawned before him. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE GET-AWAY 


AY sister!” breathed Lucky 
Jack at last. “ My sis- 
ter?” 

Devon hastily _fol- 
lowed the track which he 
had stumbled upon. 

“ Prudence.” 

Jack stiffened in his chair. 

“By God!” said he. “I think you 
really know her!” 

“So does halt of West London.” 

“Half of—” 

“Prudence Maynard, looking for 
her brother.” 

Lucky Jack grew white. 

“She wouldn’t give that name!” 
said he. 

“Because it’s the 
guessed Devon. 

“Right? Of course not,” denied 
Jack, but his voice was very feeble. 
And his glance wandered helplessly. 

Some hint of what the truth might 
be jumped in the mind of Devon. It 
was barely possible that Lucky Jack 
was ignorant of the girl’s coming. _ 

“Would she have known your busi- 
ness, Jack?” 

“Business?” said the outlaw with a 
groan. “ How could she have known 
that?” 

“She came here honestly, then, to 
find you?” 

Jack raised his hands and let them 
fall heavily. 


right one?” 
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“God knows why she came—unless 
it was to make trouble—she’s always 
been an expert at that. But not for 
me! Not for me!” 

He dropped his head in his hands 
and stared first at the floor and then 
at Devon. It was like watching a new 
man, so utterly was he altered from 
his former indifference. 

“What name did she give me?” 

* Maynard.” 

“Tt can’t be Prue!” groaned Lucky 
Jack. 

“With your picture, Jack.” 

“Then she’s lost her wits complete- 
ly! I wish—I wish to God that your 
gun hadn’t missed fire, Devon!” 

The gambler nodded. 

“T understand,” said he. “ You 
thought that you were completely out 
of their reach?” 

“ Thought? I was sure! Two thou- 
sand miles of airline—isn’t that 
enough?” Then he added: “ Not with 
her to find the trail! But what deviltry 
is in her mind? What does she mean?” 

““Maynard—” began Devon. 

The other winced, then set his jaw 
to endure. 

“ Shall I drop that name?” 

“Yes. If you will.” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” said 
Devon, “I’ve no wish to hurt your 
pride. But how does it happen that 
you haven’t heard about her? Half 
the town, at least, knows how she came 
to town and tried to lead me into a 
trap in the woods.” 

“ Lead you?” 

“Aye. To find her brother—May- 
nard! His picture shown to me. And 
Slugger Lewis glad to show me the 
way. He’s a friend of yours, I take 
it?” 

“ The Slugger? He’s a dog, but use- 
ful enough. Yes, I know the Slug- 
ger.” 

“ He was to lead us out to find you. 
But, of course, you know these things. 
You laid the trap for us that so nearly 
bagged Harry and me.” 

“T laid it? I’m hearing about it 
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for the first time. It’s news, sure!’ 

“TI want to believe you, Jack.” 

“Believe me? I don’t lie, man! [’ll 
swear it to you. Trap? I’ve never 
trapped a man in my life. I haven't 
had to. I’ve met them face to face, 
gun to gun, however you want to put 
it!” 

Devon hesitated. There was a flar- 
ing -honesty in this statement that he 
could not doubt. West London told 
many a tale about Lucky Jack, but 
none that made him out a sneak. 

“Very well, then,” said Devon. 
“ She was working for some one else. 
The others—the gang that wants my 
head, Jack.” 

““She’d never do it,” declared Jack, 
with the same surety as before. 

Devon smiled. 

“TI dreamed that I was sent out into 
the woods? I dreamed the bullets, too, 
perhaps?” 

Lucky Jack made another gesture of 
despair. 

“It wasn’t Prue. It was some one 
else, wearing her name.” 

“ Looking a shade like you, Jack.” 

The outlaw gritted his teeth. 

“Not unless she’s gone mad — she 
couldn’t do such things! Prue? She’s 
wild as the wind, but she’s as straight 
as a string.” 

Said Devon earnestly: “I'd like to 
believe that.” 

“Believe it, then. I know her as 
well as my own mind. I know her 
better. She’d swim a river for the 
sake of the excitement. But she’d 
never do a wrong turn. She couldn't. 
It’s not in her, I tell you!” 

Devon shook his head with a smile. 

“You think I’m talking shadows?” 
said Lucky Jack. ‘I know you're 
straight with me, Devon, and I give 
you my word that I’m straight with 
you. I’m half mad with what you tell 
me about Prue. To come here — to 
use that name —to show my picture, 
when at least she must have guessed— 
God knows what could have come into 
her mind!” 
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“‘ Suppose,” said Devon, “ she was 
trying to force you back to your peo- 
ple?” 

Lucky Jack exclaimed with min- 
gled anger and _ understanding: 
“That’s the sort of an idea that would 
pop into her head. Oh, the little devil! 
She wanted to badger me out into the 
open, where she could get her hands on 
me!” 

“Could she make you go, then?” 
asked Devon curiously. 

“She,” said her brother, “ could 
make the devil put on slippers and 
dance; she could pull the whiskers of a 
lion; she could turn a boy into a man 
or a man into a boy!” 

“T believe she could,” said Devon, 
smiling a little. 

The youngster looked sharply at 
him. 

“You’ve been exposed to the dis- 
ease, I see,” said he. “It’s a seven 
years’ fever, Devon, and it never can 
be cured in a shorter time.” 

“She gave me bullets for a cure,” 
Devon said with his usual calmness. 

“ There again I don’t recognize her. 
I can’t make the Prue that I know fit 
into your picture of her, Devon! Oh, 
as keen as a whip, and as stinging, 
sometimes, but never a coward, and 
never a sneak—good gad, no!” 

“I may see her again,” said Devon, 
“and then, perhaps, she’ll explain.” 

To this Jack did not answer, but 
looking past Devon, his eyes suddenly 
narrowed, and that was enough to 
make his captor whirl—that and the 
faintest of noises, like the creak of a 
floor board under foot. 

And he saw in the frame of the 
door which opened from the kitchen 
into the hall the faint shadow of a 
man with a glimmer of steel in his 
hand. 

He leaped sidewise, snapping out 
his Colt, and the other fired with a 
curse that announced the futility of 
his aim even as he pulled the trigger. 

The door crashed behind Devon; in 
a glance he saw that Lucky Jack was 
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gone — lucky in this adventure, also! 
And the beating of hoofs began as 
Devon sprang wildly through the rear 
door of the house. 

Far off, disappearing around the 
farthest corner of the barn in the moon 
haze, he saw the rider fleeing like a 
bolt from a bow, and 
now completely dis- 
solved. But it was not 
the brown mare that he 
had taken. No matter 
how Lucky Jack . 
prized her, he had § 
left the mare behind 
him, and Devon (Bm 
could wonder at this #@ 
deliverance. i, 
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He did not pause. 

There was that murderous lurker in 
the middle of Mrs. Purley’s house. He 
ran around to the front of the place 
to intercept his retreat, if he could, and 
he arrived there just as a shape fled 
across the street and paused at the 
mouth of an alley to look back, gun in 
hand. 

All the heart slipped from Devon. 
Whatever he attempted turned to the 
thinnest mist of failure in this accursed 
place! And he was not mad enough 
to pursue an armed man through the 
tangle of West London’s byways. 

He went back to the brown mare, 
put her up in the stable, and returned 
to the house in a grim humor to meet 
Mrs. Purley and the sheriff just ar- 
Tiving. 

“Is he gone?” cried Mrs. Purley. 
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“ When I heard the shot I told myself 
that poor Devon was a goner, and that 
wild cat had clawed his way loose! 
Oh, I never seen the like of him. 
There’s a slick boy for you, Naxon. 
God help him, I hope he learns how to 
buck up and go straight. He’s got a 
pretty way of talkin’, 

Devon, ain’t he?” 
“He’s gone,” Devon 
admitted. “He talked 
prettily enough to keep 
me facing him, while 


some one slipped down the hall to take 
a crack at me from behind. I owe you 
for that window pane, Mrs. Purley!” 

“ Aye, you do,” said she; “ but make 
it a lump-sum, Devon, will you, and 
put in the price of a coffin, too. I’m 
gunna have the buryin’ of you before 
the year’s wearin’ long pants! If I 
was you, Devon, I’d hop out and take 
a change of air. Looks like it’s far 
West for you, or kind of high and 
hard on your eyes!” 

“Lucky Jack’s gone,” sighed the 
sheriff. ‘“ Now, there’s one that I’d 
of been glad to send up to hang.” 

“Why glad?” asked Devon. 

“ Because he’s one that’s been raised 
to know better. I got enough trouble 
with them that have hell fire in their 
blood, without addin’ on outlaws like 
Lucky Jack, that are always playin’ at 
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man killin’ as though it was a game. 
But he’s slipped through my fingers 
again. So long. I’m goin’ home to 
sleep!” 

He departed at once. 

“And that’s the end of our Lucky 
Jack to-night!’ sighed Mrs. Purley. 

It was not quite the end, however, 
for on the bulletin board at the post 
office the next morning the town of 
West London was able to read: 

DEAR FRIENDS: 

I called on Devon, and nearly stayed 
for life. He keeps the brown mare, and I 
keep a sore head. But there’s more than one 
hand in a pack. Better luck another time. 

My compliments to you all, and especially 
to charming Mrs. Purley and her coffee! 


Your obedient servant, 
Lucky JACK. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
JIM GATHERS EVIDENCE 


e 8 )LD Jim stepped into the 
| butcher shop and looked 
over the line of hanging 
carcasses, while the butch- 
er, in person, a pencil over 
his ear and a cleaver in his 
hand, nodded at him. 

It was the slack time of the day. 
The drowsy afternoon buzzed and 
hummed outside, and the noise of a 
pair of hammers at work near by was 
like the clacking of busy, gossiping 
tongues, insisting upon utter nonsense. 

There was another sound, from 
which West London never was freed, 
day or night, and that was the work 
at the mines; but this was usually a 
dreamy confusion, all floating up hol- 
low and faint from the deeps of the 
gulch, except that now and then a 
single stroke of sound, luckily reflect- 
ed from the rock walls, rang and 
echoed boldly—the crack of hammer 
on drill head sounding like the report 
of a rifle, or a foreman’s shout turned 
into a yell of rage or pain. 

But all of this confusion of utter- 
ance was brushed back, for the mo- 
ment, and West London slept. There 
were few drinkers in the saloons. 
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There were no loungers in the streets. 
West London at three in the afternoon 
was like most places at three in the 
morning. And it was for this reason 
that the butcher had a chance to pay 
attention to his casual visitor. 

“What ‘Il you have, old-timer?” 
asked the owner of the shop. “I can 
show you some cuts to-day. Now, 
there’s a cow that ’Il turn out a T-bone 
for you, or a full-size porterhouse, if 
you want that much!” 

“IT don’t want to buy any meat,” 
said Jim. ‘I’m just lookin’ ’em over. 
They seem familiar!’ 

The butcher was young. He had 
red hair, and his eyebrows were no 
more than a pale streak thumbed upon 
his flushed and puffy face. Like all of 
his complexion and type, he was filled 
with self-confidence, and now he 
slapped his red-stained left hand upon 
the chopping block and laughed. 

“Yeh,” he said, “I can imagine 
that! The sight of a lot of fresh meat 
like this must be better’n roses to one 
of you gents that has spent all your 
time on the range! Livin’ on canned 
tomatoes and stale bacon ain’t so good 
after a while.” 

“ Well,” said Jim crudely, “ it’s kind 
of a pleasure to see six cows that ain’t 
gunna give no cowboy no more trouble 
—see ’em all hangin’ in a row with 
their heads off. There ain’t much 
brains in a cow, I'd say.” 

“There ain’t,” agreed the butcher. 
“ For lack of brains a cow would out- 

rank anything in the world, I guess. 
But you say you’ve seen this stuff be- 
fore. You ever been in the business? 
Or you been down to some of the big 
towns, maybe?” 

“No, no,” said Jim. “ Big towns 
is worse’n poison to me. What with 
their wranglin’ and their noise.’ 

“Listen!” the butcher responded. 
“West London ain’t silent, either.” 

“ Aye,” said Jim; “ but it’s the noise 
of nacher, or the noise of men fightin’ 
nacher and takin’ her riches out of her 
heart. But in the cities you got the 
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noise of iron grindin’ on iron, and 
that’s a thing that wears the soul of a 
man mighty thin, I’d tell you!” 

This was a stage beyond the mind 
of the butcher to comprehend; there- 
fore his glance wandered, and he 
yawned. 

“You was sayin’ that you seen 
somethin’ like this? You didn’t say 
where?” 

“It was in the old days,” said Jim. 
“T’ve seen the prairie stained with it. 
I’ve seen the red on the grass. I’ve 
seen the red on the faces and the bodies 
of the Injuns. I’ve been red myself, 
and I’ve sort of wallered in it.” 

The butcher ran the pink tip of his 
tongue across his lips, and his eyes 
glistened. 

“That would be slaughterin’. I 
suppose they used to knock ’em over by 
the hundreds?” 

“You'd ’a’ seen ’em scattered like 
flies.” 

The butcher rested his chin upon his 
hand, and nodded at Jim, who was 
now examining the carcasses again. 

‘You sorta like that beef, do you?” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Jim. “I'd 
say that she was raised in some kind 
of a poorhouse.” 

The butcher laughed again and end- 
ed in a grunt. 

“That ain’t more’n a two-year-old 
cow,” he explained. “ But look at the 
way she’s turned out. There ain’t a 
couple of pounds of fat in the whole 
of her. I betcha there ain’t enough 
marrow in her bones to make a decent 
dog snap at.’em!” 

“I don’t suppose there is,” said 
Jim. “ You know meat, all right, my 
son.” 

“Maybe I don’t!’ declared the 
butcher, wrinkling his pale brows in 
pride. ‘ Maybe I don’t know it, just! 
I tell you what. That’s a cow off of 
the starvation ranges around here!” 

“Well, well,” said Jim, “ ain’t you 
kind of hard on our country round 
about here?” 
“Am I?” 


’ 


sneered the butcher. 
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“You think it’s pretty good for cows, 
do you?” 

“That’s what I’ve always heard 
people tell.” 

“Well, lemme tell you somethin’. 
You go to Iowa and look at the fat on 
corn-fed beef. That ’Il show you 
somethin’! That ’ll show you meat 
that a man can set his teeth in. Why, 
melt in your mouth, what I mean to 
say. Jus’ nacherally melt in your 
mouth!” 

He laid a hand upon his stomach 
and sighed. 

“You gotta have corn for a cow, 
or else you gotta have a lot of fresh 
feed for her,” the butcher explained, 
looking into the mild, wide eyes of Jim. 
“You take a look at this here. There 
ain’t no fat on it. There ain’t nothin’ 
worth seein’.” 

“T would of said that this here 
young cow come up from the grass 
lands down the river,” Jim volun- 
teered. 

“You would of said that, would 
your” the butcher inquired grimly. 
“Well, and what would of made you 
say that?” 

“Why, I dunno. I just would of 
opinioned that, as you might say.” 

“You might say, but you’d say 
wrong,” the butcher replied fiercely. 
“Some of you old-timers would be 
more at home among buffalo than 
among cows. I tell you, this here cow 
ain’t off of green grass!” 

“Tt ain't?” 

“No, it ain’t.” 

“Well, maybe that’s a matter of 
opinion, after all,” said Jim with a 
mild stubbornness. 

“Opinion?” flamed the youth. 
“ Why, opinion be hanged! You think 
you know, do you?” 

Old Jim prodded gently at a long 
seam on the ribs of the carcass, look- 
ing as though it had been made by a 
barbed wire cut. 

“There ain’t hide nor hair of her, 
nor horn to tell by,” said Jim in the 
same gentle persistence. ‘ There ain’t 
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hoof nor brand.to spot her by, nor any 
earmark. How would anybody be 
able to swear to her, then?” 

The butcher nodded. He was so 
angry that he did not speak for an in- 
stant; small souls always are enraged 
by small offenses. 

“Why, darn my heart,” said he, 
“ain’t it a fact that I bought the cow 
that walked inside of that hide?” 

“Ah, did you?” said Jim. “ And 
wasn’t it one of them red Durhams 
from down the river way?” 

“Red Durham?” shouted the butch- 
er. “Why, that poor, lean, brindle 
roan didn’t have a drop of good blood 
in her. She ain’t fit for nothin’ but 
sausage, though she'll go down the 
throats of the drunks in this here town 
like nothin’ at all.” 

“Brindle roan?” murmured Jim. 
“You pretty sure of that?” 

“Why in tarnation shouldn’t I be?” 
roared the butcher. ‘“ Didn’t I buy 
her off of young Sam Green not 
more’n a couple of days ago?” 

“ Did you?” 

The butcher was silent in his con- 
suming wrath. 

“Well, maybe I better be goin’,” 
said Jim. 

‘“‘ Maybe you had,” said the butcher, 
meaningly. 

And so terminated that friendly con- 
versation, while old Jim sauntered out 
into the sun, blinked at its brightness 
for a moment, and then turned down 
the street, whistling tunelessly. How- 
ever, when he had turned the corner 
he lengthened his step and made 
straight for the sheriff's house. Him 
he found laboring in his garden, dig- 
ging up potatoes from a small vege- 
table patch. He raised a miserable 
and sweating face in answer to Jim’s 
hail. 

“You know a gent by name of Sam 
Green?” asked Jim. 

“Sure. I seen him down the street 
not more’n an hour ago. Why?” 

“ Nothin’ much,” said Jim, “ except 
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hoss stealin’ and cow rustlin’, and for 
arson besides!” 





CHAPTER XXIX 
JUST A FRIENDLY STROLL, 


West loves half so much as 
a leisurely approach to an 
important task, so that the 
accomplishment may be 
tested and tasted, so to 
speak, beforehand. Now the sheriff 
and Jim laid their heads together with 
old Harry and with Devon. 

When they had framed their plan, 
Devon looked to the polish of his boots, 
brushed his coat and hat with care, 
and then walked down the street, 
swinging a light walking stick—in his 
left hand! 

That was no affectation, because, as 
every one in West London understood, 
there might be vital need at any mo- 
ment for the use of that right hand on 
the handle of something much heavier 
than a walking stick. 

He had heard that Sam Green was 
in the First Chance saloon, and to the 
First Chance he made his way. Liter- 
ally it made its fortune on the red-hot- 
ness of the thirst which tormented 
men coming up from the desert on this 
trail. They could not wait, and it was 
told of many a man that the First 
Chance was also the Last Chance for 
him, for once at the bar he could not 
leave. 

Otherwise there was nothing about 
this down-at-the-heels saloon to keep 
its patrons long. 

Devon pushed open the swinging 
door with his walking stick, and saw, 
with a swiftness and precision of eye 
which only a gambler could use, that 
of the half dozen men scattered down 
the length of the bar, not one had a 
familiar face to him. 

At the farthest end, however, with 
his heel on the bar rail, and his back 
comfortably resting against the wall, 


that I’d like to have him arrested for was Sammy Green, as he had been de- 
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scribed by the sheriff. He was a youth 
in his early twenties, with extremely 
broad shoulders to make up for his 
lack of height, and his face was given 
a boyish look by many freckles. 
Devon entered, took his place at the 
end of the bar nearest to the door, and 
waved his hand to the others. He 
noted with pleasure that every man in 
the place knew his name; and if he had 
paid for that celebrity by the danger 
of his life several times, still it was 
eminently worth while to have a 
friendly atmosphere in West London. 
There was even a possibility that the 
crowd might make some movement 
against the next would-be assassin. 
Above all, the adventure with Lucky 
Jack had captivated the imagination of 
the good citizens of West London. 
‘* Ain’t seen you in here before, Mr. 
Devon, have I?” asked the bartender. 
“No. Never been to this end of 


the town before.” 
“ Aye. Where the flies are the thick- 
est, there you’ll find the suckers risin’,” 


the bartender said sourly. ‘‘ Out here 
we got quiet and the smell of the pines, 
which is worth somethin’ for them that 
got a nose in their head. Have one on 
the house. This here is Lefty Jack 
Marvin, and there’s Bud Lampson, and 
Chuck Parry, and Big Hal Murphy, 
and Chris Long, and—” 

Devon, shaking hands with the rest, 
nodded at Sam Green. 

“You’re Sammy Green, I take it?” 

“Sure I am,” said Sam, delighted 
by such recognition from a celebrity. 
“Didn’t know that you knew me, Mr. 
Devon.” 

“T’ve heard of you,” Devon replied, 
smiling. He had been primed by the 
sheriff for this conversation. “I’ve 
heard of your days in Tombstone.” 

“Oh, I was in the long grass down 
there for a while,” said Sammy, with 
a sigh of satisfied reminiscence. “ It 
come to me in both hands, for a spell. 
But it didn’t last forever.” 

“You shook out a good deal of seed, 
I believe,” Devon inquired. 
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“T did. But it didn’t grow. They 
kept the bar floors too clean down 
there in Tombstone,” said Sammy 
Green. ‘‘ But I had my party, and I 
was willing to pay for it. You can’t 
eat your money! Who told you about 
me and Tombstone ?” 

“ Several,” said Devon, noncommit- 
tal. ‘ They remember you in that part 
of the world.” 

“Well, I painted my name big 
enough, and the paint wasn’t fake gild- 
ing, either. Have one on me, Mr. 
Devon.” 

“I’m out to stretch my legs,” Walt 
evaded. ‘ Will you walk back to town 
with me?” 

The glance of Sammy Green wan- 
dered for an instant in thought, and 
his glance rested firmly on the face of 
Devon. Then he nodded shortly, un- 
willingly, like a man unable to refuse 
temptation. 

“Tl come along. I wouldn’t mind 
a stroll myself,” said he. 

“ Hey,” grinned the bartender in 
pretended dismay, “ you put in one and 
you take out two, Mr. Devon!” 

Thus Devon wandered out from the 
saloon with his man, and walked down 
town. in the rose of the evening light. 
Timbal Gulch was quiet, except for one 
single jack, battering hurriedly in the 
distance as though to make up for lost 
time. ‘The town was coming to life 
again, and people were beginning to 
stroll out from their houses, black sil- 
houettes in this glare of light. And, 
like bees, the forms swarmed at the 
doors of the saloons. 

“Mining up here as at Tombstone?” 
asked Devon. 

The other glanced sidewise at him, 
a suspicious glare. 

“Nope,” he answered. “ Not ex- 
actly. I’m off the old lay for a while, 
unless I can strike something. But 
they’ve tapped every rock in Timbal 
Gulch, like a dentist taps every tooth 
in your head.” 

“There’s not much else to do, is 
there?” asked Devon. 
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“Why, there’s always a way to pick 
up coin, here and there,” Sammy Green 
answered more cheerfully, as they en- 
tered the heart of the town. ‘ Over 
there at the Palace I worked as bounc- 
er for a while.” 

“ That’s a quiet place,” said Devon, 
looking up at the formidable front of 
the big gaming house. 

“ Sure,” said the other. ‘“ Les Bur- 
chard has got everybody in his pocket. 
They’re sort of afraid to speak out 
loud in that dump.” ' 

“He’s straight,” suggested Devon. 

“Is he? Aw, I suppose so. I dunno 
why everybody is so sure of that, 
though. He ain’t got a diploma for 
squareness yet, that I know about! 
The way these gents talk, you’d think 
Burchard was a tin god. Why? Be- 
cause he just happened to strike it up 
here? That’s the only reason.” 

“ He’s made a town,” said Devon. 

“Him? I dunno. It ain’t so much 
at that. You look at Tombstone—” 

“ Give West London time.” 

“You like it, eh?” 

“Why, it’s not a bad little place,” 
said Devon. “There are plenty of 
games here, and the stakes are reason- 
able. That’s my business, you know.” 

“Sure,” Sammy Green agreed. 
“ Everybody has gotta follow his own 
line. Some fish with nets, and some 
with flies. But the thing that fills the 
old basket is what I’m after.” 

“The sport is something,” 
ed Devon. 

“So they say. Sure, when you're a 
kid. But when you grow up you gotta 
take things more serious.” 

“No doubt that’s correct.” 

“I done my share of chance takin’ 
when I was a kid,” said this experi- 
enced youth; “but I’m tired of that 
line now. I want something sure. 
Have a drink in here?” 

“ Let’s go on a way. There’s a good 
solid building, now.” 

“Sure. You know what it is?” 

“T don’t recognize the back of it.” 
“Don’t you? It’s the jail!” 


suggest- 
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Sammy Green laughed loudly at 
this hit, and Devon smiled in turn. 

“That’s the sheriff's work, I sup- 
pose?” said he. 

“Sure. He busted himself to get it 
built. Made speeches in the saloons 
and everything. You heard about 
Lucky Jack?” 

be No.” 

“ He swiped fifteen hundred dollars 
off of the Last Chance bar, and he 
gives fifteen hundred dollars the next 
day to the sheriff for the purpose of 
making his jail bigger and stronger. 
‘Because,’ says Lucky Jack, ‘ maybe 
I’ll come and spend the night in your 
jail, some time, if it’s comfortable 
enough to keep out the rain!’ ” 

“ Did the sheriff keep the money?” 

“ Sure he did. He don’t care where 
he gets the coin, as long as he gets a 
chance to soak it into his jail. You 
know what he’s got in there for mak- 
ing the bars of ?” 

“Good steel, I suppose.” 

“Good steel? I’ll tell a man. 
proof is what he’s got!” 

Sammy Green wrinkled his nose in 
strange distress. 

“Why not step in and take a look 
at it?” suggested Devon as they turned 
the corner of the building. 

“Inside the jail?’ asked- Sammy, 
with another of his quick, probing 
glances. 

“ce Why 
blandly. 

“And why so? I’ve seen the inside 
of a jail once or twice. It don’t make 
me comfortable. What about you?” 

‘ “T’m curious,” said Devon. “ And, 
besides, you might learn something 
that would be of use later on.” 

“ Useful for what, Devon?” 

“ Useful when you have to get out, 
you know.” 

“T have to get out?” 
“Oh, yes,” said Devon. 


Tool 


not?” Devon countered 


“* Because 


I suppose you'll go inside with me 
now ?” 

Sammy Green whirled on his heel, 
doubtful, but with fear in his eyes. 
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‘“What you mean by that?” 

He found the lean face of Devon 
coldly set. 

“T haven’t walked you all the way 
from the First Chance to this place for 
nothing, Sammy,” said the gambler. 
“Now walk up the steps and go 
through the front door.” 

Sammy Green gasped. His right 
hand made a quickly jerking move- 
ment, but he saw that one of Devon’s 
hands was buried in his coat pocket, 
and he had wit enough to guess at once 
what that meant. Something like a 
finger pointed toward him through the 
folds of the cloth. 

“By God, I almost think you're 
double crossing me!” gasped Sammy 
Green. “ Me!” 

“You have too many friends in this 
town,” said Devon, “ for an open ar- 
rest to be made easy. I didn’t want to 
be shot in the back by one of your 
friends, the rustlers, and so I thought 
we'd take a friendly stroll together 
No one would think 


down to the jail. 
anything about that, Sammy—seeing 
us walk together into the jail.” 
Sammy stared. 
Then he turned and walked slowly 
up the stairs, with Devon half a step 


behind him. But just before he 
reached the big door of the jail, Green 
tipped his head, and through the air 
ran a long, trilling whistle. It was in- 
terrupted in the midst by the long arm 
of Devon, which thrust his captive be- 
fore him into the interior of the jail, 
and into the waiting arms of the 
sheriff. 


CHAPTER XXX 
DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES 


HE interior of the jail was 
one big room, except for 

T the sheriff’s office, which 
= was set off in one corner, 
4) and the kitchen, which oc- 
cupied another. Otherwise 
the interior was checked off in regular 
little squares by cages made of strong 
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steel bars—the tool-proof steel which 
had made such a profound impression 
upon the soul of Sammy Green. 

Through the cells went two narrow 
corridors, one traveling across the 
body of the room to connect with two 
side doors, and the other penetrating 
the building from front to rear, where 
there were also doors. Where these 
passages intersected there was a little 
open space, a square in which the 
guard could sit with a shotgun across 
his knees, and there were several stools 
for his convenience. 

Upon these Devon and Sam Green 
and the sheriff sat down. Old Jim and 
Harry were there, as a matter of 
course, but they preferred to stand at 
the front and the rear doors with their 
long rifles. “ Because,” said Harry, 
“you never can tell when the wind 
might blow one of ’em open and scat- 
ter your ideas like leaves, eh?” 

The sheriff readily agreed to this ar- 
rangement, and sent the guard into his 
office to watch the windows there. For 
it was plain that the signal which the 
prisoner had raised, interrupted though 
it had been by the long arm of Devon, 
might have been heard by those for 
whose ears it was meant, and in that 
case a desperate effort might be made 
to liberate Green. 

“ And what about a cross draft from 
them two side doors?” asked old Jim 
before he went to his post at the rear 
of the jail. 

“T reckon there ain’t any need to 
worry about that,” said the sheriff. 
“Fact is that the gents that laid out 
this jail, they didn’t like all of my 
ideas. One door was what I wanted. 
Because who wouldn’t rather stand 
guard over a solid wall than where 
doors are punched in. But you’d think 
that the boys thought this here might 
be used for a theater some day, they 
was so dead set on punchin’ a lot of 
holes in the wall. When I sashayed 
into here and seen the four doors, I 
just took the only two keys of the side 
ones and I dropped ’em into a hot forge 
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fire, and I blowed the bellows myself 
until the iron of them keys jus’ nach- 
erally run like water. And they ain’t 
any other keys to fit ’em. Not in the 
world, I take it!’ 

So the rear and front doors were 
guarded, and the three sat down for 
their conference. There were no other 
prisoners. Though a regular crop 
were planted in the building every eve- 
ning, the local justice of the peace had 
a formidably quick way of disposing 
of disturbers of the peace at his morn- 
ing sessions. In the afternoons he was 
to be seen again at his familiar seat 
near the roulette wheel in the Palace. 

Sam Green was highly offended by 
his arrest. 

“This here is what anybody in the 
world would call a frame,” said he. 
“Tl tell you what, Naxon. You’ve 
won a lot of respect around here, and 
everybody likes the way that you’ve 
handled things, but here you send out 
a gent that ain’t a sworn in deputy or 
nothing, and you let him make an ar- 
rest. No, it ain’t any arrest. It’s a 
dog-gone trick to snag me and to get 
me down here!” 

He grew hot, so hot that he had to 
loosen his collar. 

The sheriff listened to this outbreak 
attentively. 

“You gotta lot of right on your 
side,” said he. “ Fact is, I worry a lot 
about doin’ things rough and irregular 
like this. But this here is a rough and 
irregular town.” 

“Ain’t you the sheriff?” asked 
Green, his temper rising still higher. 
“ Are you gunna turn loose all of your 
pets onto the boys in this here town? 
I tell you, Naxon, they won’t stand it, 
and they’ll let you know that, pretty 
pronto.” 

“Aye. I’m afeard they will. Now, 
what would be likely to happen, Sam- 
my, if I was to of walked into that 
First Chance, yonder, and asked you 
to go along with me?” 

“Why, I’d of gone along with you. 
I got nothing to fear from the law!” 
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“Aye, aye! If you’re a plumb in- 
nocent young feller it would of been 
all right,” said Naxon gently. “ And 
maybe you are. I sure hope you are. 
But if we’re right in suspectin’ you of 
somethin’ else, then I sure think it 
would of been dangerous for me. And 
I got a family to think of, son. I only 
take chances when I got to. Suppose 
that you went along with me, maybe 
some of your friends would of gone 
along with me, too! Y’ understand?” 

“You mean that they would of 
jumped you?” 

“T’m just supposin’ they might of. 
It’s better to think twice before you 
drop, you know.” 

“It’s a dam’ outrage!” Sammy 
Green blurted out. “ And as for the 
sneaking way in which you put this 
over on me—” 

He finished ‘his sentence by turning 
to glare balefully at Devon. 

It was growing very dusk in the 
jail; and the lamp which the guard 
had brought was refused by Naxon. 

“ Because,” said he, “there ain’t 
any doubt that some folks in this here 
town might be willin’ to look in with 
something more than eyes!” 

“T wanta know what’s the case 
ag’in’ me?” Green asked aggressively. 

“And I'll tell you, me son. We 
ain’t got much of a case. But we want 
you to talk a mite, for the sake of help- 
in’ justice along.” 

“Bah!” said Green. “ You think 
you can make a fool out of me? Well, 
you'll see!” Then he barked: “ What 
you suspect, anyway? What you ac- 
cuse me of?” : 

And nothing occurred to the sheriff 
better than the formula of old Jim. 

“Nothin’ but attemptin’ murder, 
and hoss stealin’, and cow rustlin’, and 
arson, too.” } 

Green sat straighter. With all his 
heart Devon wished that he could see 
the face of the man, for he would have 
sworn that there was guilt on it. How- 
ever, the dusk was now too deep to be 
penetrated. 
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A little silence followed, and then 
the manacles clinked softly as the pris- 
oner stirred. 

“It’s all a dirty lie!” 

“ Why, I hope it is,” said the sheriff. 
“TI sure hope it is. Then everything 
will go along all right.” 

“ Murdering who?” barked Sammy 
Green. 

“Mr. Devon, here. You tried to 
shoot him in the woods.” 

Me?” asked Green, with a long, 
rising whine of what might have been 


either injured innocence or else fear. 
“Me? It’s a lie!” 

 T hope it is,” said the sheriff in his 
usual mild way. “It ain’t any pleas- 
ure to me to have a man hung!” 

“ Hung?” asked Green hollowly. 
Ps That’s what they generally do with 
em in this here town.” 

“Even supposing I was guilty— 
which I ain’t—a man ain’t hung for 
trying a murder that don’t come off.” 

“No. Twenty or thirty years wuld 
be enough for that.” 

“ Twenty or thirty years!” 

_ “Yeah, I suppose so. Unless the 
Judge got real mean and mad and give 
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you the limit! But maybe there 
wouldn’t be no chance for the judge. 
Maybe the gents in this here town 
would take the thing up into their ewn 
hands.” 

“Whatcha mean?” 
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At the door of the jail, Green 
whistled a signal 


“ You've seen lynching parties, son.” 
“Lynching! By God, you’d turn 
me over to them?” 

“Me?” protested the sheriff in the 
most innocent of voices. “ Why, never 
would do that, willin’ly. But supposin’ 
they was to bust the door open on me 
and come in. I couldn’t very well 
stand up ag’in’ the whole town, could 
]?” 

“My God!’ whispered Green. 
“ This here is all framed. There ain’t 
an ounce of proof.” 

“ And besides attemptin’ the mur- 
der,” said the sheriff, “ there’s the idea 
of runnin’ off of Devon’s cows and 
hosses, and then the burnin’ of his 
house.” 

“T didn’t have nothing to do with 
it!” 
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“Sure, I hope you didn’t. But I'll 
tell you what. The boys in West Lon- 
don have got to thinkin’ a lot of our 
partner Devon, here. ‘They seem to 
sort of like his style. He don’t sneak 
down back alleys. He keeps his head 
up. He walks in the middle of the 
street, and he sure don’t get a yaller 
streak worked up in him. They 
couldn’t run him out of this here 
town.” 

“What's all that got to do with 
me?” 

“Why, you see how it is, Sammy? 
Suppose that you was to be actually 
accused of all of these here things, and 
the boys was to make up their minds 
about you—” 

“They got no evidence!” cried 
Green. “ Not a dam’ bit of evidence 
ag’in’ me. I’m innocent, sheriff! I 
tell you, I’m innocent, and—” 

“You cur!” cried the sheriff, in a 
voice that struck a thrill of terror even 
into the heart of Devon. “ You’ve sold 
Devon’s beef to the town butcher. Can 
you lie out of that? You’ve sold a 
roan cow with a horn-marked side to 
her! Is that evidence? Enough to 
hang you, you lyin’ hound! But I’m 
gunna give you a chance to save your 
yaller, sneakin’ hide by turning State’s 
evidence on the rest of the gang. We 
want the heads, not the feet of the 
outfit !”” 

This terrible denunciation made 
Green wilt visibly, even in the dark- 
ness. 

And then he whispered: 

““My God! My God! I feel kinda 
sick!” 

The sheriff said not a word. Devon' 
burst into a heavy sweat. The jail 
was utterly dark now, except that one 
western window was blushing faintly. 

Then the whispered words went on: 

“Tf I say a word they’ll kill me— 
they’ll tear me to pieces!” 

“We're here to help you,” said the 
sheriff with a sudden change in his 
voice. “ Stand ag’in’ the law and I'll 
run you down with-dogs; stand on my 
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side and I’ll do anything to keep you 
safe. You got your neck in a noose. 
You want to take that noose off?” 

“God—God—” Sammy _ Green 
whispered in the darkness. And then 
he groaned: “I gotta live—I can’t die 
—I done too much to die now— Oh, 
God, I gotta tell you what you want. 
And—and—” 

“And then we’re with you, steady 
and true,” said the sheriff. ‘I want 
right out the name of the head of this 
here murderin’ bunch!” 

“Him?” said Sam Green. “ Well, 
I might as well begin by telling that. 
You suspect anybody ?” 

“We ain’t answerin’ questions. 
We're askin’ ’em,” said the sheriff. 

* All right,” said the other, “ it’s—” 

And then he jumped to his feet with 
a gasp. 

““They’re here!” screamed Green. 

As Devon jerked his head around 
he saw a long flood of light bloom 
down the corridor from the southern 
side door, and behind that light a rifle 
spoke. 

Sammy Green fell forward on his 
face. 





CHAPTER XXXI 
THE DISAPPEARING HERD 


a HIEY reached the open door 
Hj in a rush, but there they 
NW found no more than a curi- 
ous crowd swarming out 
toward them from _ the 
" nearest saloons. Some one 
had seen two men at the door of the 
jail; but where they had gone he could 
not say; no doubt he did not care to 
tell. At any rate, in the dusk, he had 
made out no features. 

Tucker Vincent came out of the 
mob, with Charlie Way behind him. 
Tall and handsome was Charlie, while 
Tucker Vincent was small and with- 
ered and dark. Vincent always wore 
gloves with long gauntlets of stiff box 
leather, but the hand and finger parts 
of those gloves were of kid, unbeliev- 
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ably thin. Men said he wore through 
a pair in a week, but the softness of 
that costly leather enabled him to draw 
a fast and accurate gun. He offered 
his services and those of Way. 

“There ain’t anything to do,” said 
the sheriff. “Once more it’s just a 
question of waitin’. There ain’t any 
eyes here in West London, because no- 
body wants to see.” 

Way and Vincent entered the jail 
and looked at the dead body. 

“The man who fired that shot was 
an expert,” asserted Vincent. ‘“‘ He 
knew he’d find dead center, there be- 
tween the eyes. One bullet, and off 
with him. That’s marksmanship, Nax- 


‘on—by lantern light!” 


The others agreed in silence. They 
gave poor Sammy Green into the 
hands of the jail guard to prepare him 
for burial, but first they searched him, 
and found only one item of interest. 
In a buckskin wallet, stowed within a 
tight twist of paper, they found a lib- 
eral pinch of brightly shining stuff— 

“Like brass filin’s,” said old Harry. 

“Like gold dust!” the sheriff cor- 
rected. 

It was locked into the desk of the 
sheriff in his private office. 

“There you are,” said old Jim. 
“ There’s a pinch of the stuff they live 
for. How d’you know where this here 
Sammy Green got it? Maybe he dug 
it in the Klondike. He was up there! 
Maybe pulled it out of a hole in the 
desert. Maybe he grubbed it out of 
rock right here in Timbal Gulch—” 

“He didn’t mine here,” the sheriff 
replied tersely. ‘“ Maybe he stuck 
somebody up, and this pinch is the last 
of his haul. Now, partners, there ain’t 
a thing we can do except get onto the 
trail of Sammy Green’s cows and see 
what they'll tell us.” 

Ave, if cows ‘ll talk,” said Harry. 

“Tl make ’em talk,” Naxon. pre- 
dicted quietly. ‘“ There ain’t a Canada 
or Spanish or Texas steer on this here 
Tange that I won’t make talk in my 
own lingo, because I’m gunna work 
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out this trail, old sons, even if it was 
as bare of sign as the palm of my 
hand.” 

“You're kind of worked up,” old 
Jim counseled. ‘‘ Keep your dander 
down, Lew. It won’t serve you to get 
riled.” 

“Tf I was a father,” said the sheriff, 
“and a son was shot out of my arms, 
I wouldn’t feel no worse. Mind you, 
friends, 1 been workin’ a long time, 
and I’ve had the crowd boilin’ around 
me like steam around an egg, but they 
never. took a man out of my hands 
since I was the law, not till to-night. 
And they’re gunna pay for it deep and 
red!” 

He was such a casual man, as a rule, 
that this outburst of trembling passion 
meant all the more. The others said 
nothing while their horses were got. 

“Who knew Sam Green the best?” 

“The bartender at the First 
Chance,” said Harry. 

“We'll go there.” 

They rode through the darkness, 
through the yellow bars of lamplight, 
until they came to the First Chance, 
and there they entered, one behind the 
other. 

“ Hey!” called the bartender. “Is 
it true that Sam Green was got just 
now?” 

The sheriff nodded. 

“What would of made them snipe 
a harmless guy like Sammy?” asked 
the other, half angry. 

“For the sake of the cows that he’s 
holdin’ up in the mountains,” said the 
sheriff. “lf I knew where I could 
find ’em, I’d ride for ’em now. Sammy 
has a mother tucked away somewhere, 
and it’s a shame if she don’t get his 
money.” 

The bartender squinted his eyes and 
nodded. 

Then he said thoughtfully: 

“T dunno who said so—was it 
Sammy or somebody else ?—but seems 
to me like I’d heard that he had a 
bunch off behind the dead lake, on 
grass there. I ain’t sure, though.” 
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“ Thanks,” said the sheriff. “ I’ll 
take that direction.” 

And he led his men out into the 
dark. 

“ Well?” 
mounted. 

“Well?” answered the sheriff. “Is 
he straight, that bartender ?” 

“The crookedest snake can dig a 
straight hole,” said old Jim, “ and then 
he’ll live in it. But they’s more per- 
manent bends in that barman than in 
any snake ever I talked to in my life.” 

““T never would trust him,” said 
Devon. “ He was too cheerful about 
that shooting. I saw him_ laughing 
and talking with Green not so long 
ago.” 

“T think with the pair of you,” 
Naxon agreed. “ He’s crooked, and 
he’s given us a crooked steer. The 
dead lake is straight down there to the 
south, and I think that we'll take the 
opposite line, boys.” 

“ Aye,” said Harry. “Them that 
have to lie quick, without no fore- 
thought, they jus’ nacherally go by op- 
posites. I’ve noticed that with Injuns, 
when they get pressed. They ain’t 
handy with their tongues, no matter 
how willin’ to lie they may be.” 

“There’s the opposite of the dead 
lake,” said old Jim. “ And there’s the 
way to get to it. Chimney Cajion is 
right north, across on the far side of 
the Timbal, ain’t it?” 

“ Who'd quarter cows up the Chim- 
ney?” growled Harry. 

“You ain’t got no imagination,” 
said Jim. 

“ Imagination wouldn’t feed a crow, 
and there ain’t no grass nor imagina- 
tion neither up the Chimney Cajion,” 
declared Harry. 

“ You take them that ’re always us- 
in’ their eyes on print,” said Jim, “ and 
it sure is a mighty sad thing to see the 
way that they can’t use their eyes on 
nothin’ else.” 

“Why, dog-gone my hide,” said 
Harry, “I didn’t find in no newspaper 
that Chimney Cajfion was as bare as 


said Harry, as_ they 
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my head. But I seen with my own 
eyes when there wasn’t enough grass 
to fill your hat!” 

“When you see that?” 

“ Last fall.” 

“ Aye, that was after the sheep was 
drove through it.” ; 

“There wasn’t no special sign of 
sheep.” 

“The big rains had come and 
washed it off.” 

* Listen to that there!” cried Harry. 
“ Dog-gone me if he ain’t like a wom- 
an, makin’ up his ideas as he goes 
along.” 

“Foller me to the Chimney,” said 
Jim stubbornly, “and if I don’t find 
the cows there I’ll eat my hat.” 

“You'll have to, you old goat!” 
Harry retorted. ‘“ You ever been up 
the Chimney in your life?” 

“ Aye—once,” said Jim. 

“ When was that?” 

“In the winter,” said Jim. 

“Hey! Was there snow?” 

66 Yes.” 

“é Deep aid 

“ Nigh up to the belly of my hoss.” 

“Then whaddya know about grass 
up the Chimney ?” 

“The Chimney’s opposite dead 
lake,” old Jim explained, “ and it’s a 
likely ravine to hold cows in. Lew, 
you’d better start on. Harry has got 
started to talkin’, and he’ll never let 
up till the mornin’ comes!” 

The sheriff laughed, but when he led 
them down the side of Timbal Gulch, 
he was pointing them straight at Chim- 
ney Cafion. It appeared as a black, 
narrow slit in the face of a tall cliff, 
whitewashed by the moon, and, indeed, 
the mouth of the gulley was so narrow 
that they barely could ride two abreast. 

“We'd be pie for one or two yeggs 
up that valley,” admitted the sheriff. 
“If it was daylight I’d send one of 
you to climb to the top and look into 
the valley that way.” 

“ Aye,” said Jim; “ but it’s easy to 
die by night. You don’t see so much 
of the world that the last look will 




















make you homesick when you get to 
the far side of the shadows, as they 
say. Come along, sheriff. I can pretty 
near hear a heifer bawlin’ in there 
right now!” 

The others laughed, but they rode 
on into the thick blackness of the 
gorge, though above their heads they 
could see the far-off brightness of 
moonlighted clouds. 

They turned an elbow corner of the 
gorge. 

“Hal” said Jim. “ Say, d’you hear 
somethin’ now, Harry, you that know 
so much? You that read the newspa- 
pers? You find any articles in ’em 
about cows up the Chimney Cafion?” 

Harry did not respond. Out of the 
distance, plainly, they heard the clack- 
ing of hoofs; and then a distant thun- 
der came booming down the ravine as 
one of the cows bellowed. 

“Why,” Jim continued, “I pretty 
nigh onto recognize the voice of that 
old spotted fool of a cow. Her that 
nigh had me down last winter. Come 
along, boys, and we'll get ’em if we 
can!” 

“Ride hard,” said the sheriff. 
“They’re headin’ the other way!” 

So hard they rode through the dark- 
ness until they heard a rumbling above 
them, and then down the steep wall of 
the cafion plunged a mass of rock 
which, gathering fresh accumulations 
from the débris of the slope, now 
roared and plunged, and threw up its 
tail of dust into the down-reaching 
hands of the moon. 

A hundred tons of massive rock 
roared down into the floor of the 
cafion. And their horses shunted back 
and then waited, cowering, while the 
huge mass seemed to boil for an in- 
stant, the recoil making monster bowl- 
ders leap back into the air. 

The rage of the sheriff was wonder- 
ful to see as he tried to force his. pony 
up the towering mass of the obstruc- 
tion. Then he scrambled up on foot 
and raised his hand for silence. 

Far off, very distinctly, they could 
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hear the bellowing and the trampling 
of cattle, receding. All of this noise 
gradually turned a corner—perhaps an 
elbow, or through the mouth of a 
branch ravine—and then it was gone. 

Said old Jim deliberately : 

“They ain’t any use. We can’t get 
those hosses over that much rock. And 
follerin’ on foot wouldn’t make us 
catch up with the tail of that there cy- 


clone. We gotta find a new game to 
pass the night away. Sheriff, what ’Il 
it be?” 





CHAPTER XXXII 
THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER 


mat HEY searched the sides of 
4| the ravine with care, in the 
vague hope that they 
j| might find some way of 
mya getting to a path that 

would surmount the rock 
heap, but there was no trace of such a 
lucky thing. The sheriff actually 
groaned aloud, for, as he said, they 
would have had their hands crammed 
with proofs, beyond doubt, if they 
could have located that herd. 

Even now it was drawing rapidly 
away from them; if they tried to ride 
back down the Chimney and come 
around from the other side, there was 
not a chance in a thousand that they 
would hit upon the right trail in that 
network of ravines. Or even if they 
did, the herd would have a hopelessly 
long start, and was probably being split 
up and sent this way and that even 
now. 

It was Harry who suggested that 
they might ride back by the Devon 
ranch, since it was not far out of their 
direct line to West London, for, as 
Harry pointed out, the enemy had 
come there before, and might come 
again by night. 

There was no objection to this 
scheme, both Jim and the sheriff being 
too downhearted over the failure of 
their night ride to dispute any sugges- 
tion. So they pushed on down the 
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narrow throat of the Chimney and out 
again into the leprous white of the 
moon. 

On the verge of the cliff the sheriff’s 
veteran pony suddenly began to pitch. 
Bodily he soared against the moon and 
came down with a snap and a jar, his 
iron shod hoofs shattering the rocks on 
which he landed, until old Jim shot the 
noose of his ever present lariat over 
the head of the pony and dragged him 
back to quiet and a safer position. 

The sheriff accepted this exhibition 
with pretended anger; in reality he 
seemed to have been soothed by com- 
batting the mustang instead of the 
mental troubles of the trail. 

“The old devil is feelin’ better, now 
that he’s limbered himself up,” said 
Lew Naxon. “ Dog-gone my hide, 
Harry, I’d like to make you a present 
of this here hoss, except that I like you 
too well. ‘This here’s the one thou- 
sandth time that he’s promised to 
heave me over the edge of a rock into 
Kingdom Come. ‘The next time may- 
be he’ll live up to his word. Look at 
him now—plumb happy, damn his old 
hide!” 

For the pony now jogged along with 
contentedly pricking ears. Over the 
virtues and the vices of the mustang 
the three veterans conversed seriously 
as they went up the trail, and Devon 
fell a little behind. Watching them, he 
could not but feel that he had in them 
the keenest eyes and the sharpest wits 
on the range, and if man could help 
him to a solution of his mystery, these 
were the ones to accomplish the trick 
in safety. 

They descended from the height 
onto the open hills of his ranch, and 
from a distance they could see the 
black smudge which once had been the 
old shack. 

“We'll go and take a look at the 
place where the hoss of Charlie Way 
camped that night,” suggested Harry. 

‘‘ Leave the print on the trail alone,” 
said Jim. “ You ain’t gunna hatch by 
moonlight any ideas that didn’t pick 
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through the shell when the sun was 
shinin’.” 

“If you fumble your gun at the first 
holt,” Harry replied, ‘“ are you gunna 
let it go without tryin’ again? ‘They’s 
many a man been shot in the dark, be- 
sides; sayin’ nothin’ of a good moon- 
light like this here!’ 

“There ain’t no fool like an old 
fool,” muttered Jim. “ He’s ashamed 
of returnin’ to West London without 
nothin’ to show for it. But we gotta 
go, or he’ll talk you brain weary in no 
time.” 

So they turned, the sheriff remain- 
ing silent in this family dispute, and 
jogged slowly over the naked hills 
until Naxon, in the lead, suddenly 
swung his arm above his head and 
backed his horse. ‘The others halted, 
and the sheriff came back to them. 

“There was somethin’ in Harry’s 
idea, right enough,” said he. “ They’s 
a man over yonder by the edge of the 
tank, on his knees, lookin’ like he was 
prayin’.” 

“Spread out, then,” said Devon, 
“and we'll bag him.” 

Straightway they divided, the sheriff 
taking a detour to the right and Devon 
to the left, while the two old men went 
straight on over the hill. ‘Their yell, 
as they reached the summit, made 
Devon drive the brown mare forward 
with his spurs. 

As Walt topped the rise he saw 
Harry and Jim flogging toward the 
hollow—far to the right the sheriff’s 
rifle clanged—and through the hollow 
itself, streaking for dear life, went a 
fugitive rider! 

Devon shot the mare down like a 
hawk from above, stooping at a small- 
er prey. For before him was a slender 
rider and a slim-legged horse flashing 
through the moonlight. 

For all his spurring and the down- 
ward slope, the mare could not gain a 
step to the floor of the hollow, and 
Devon jerked out his Colt for a flying 
shot. But then he noticed that the 
brown was gathering headway. She 
























was a big animal, and required unlim- 
bering; now she fairly flew. Present- 
ly she held the other even, then slowly 
she gained. 

The whole face of the ranch was as 
open as a hand, except for what shel- 
ter the contours of the hills themselves 
could give, but the fugitive was press- 
ing for woods which scattered to the 
west of the hills. 

Beyond the woods, as the trees 
thickened, the ground broke into a tan- 
gle of gulleys, leading up to deep ca- 
fons. ‘There was no doubt that the 
rider would be almost safe if he could 
reach this broken country, and though 
the mare gained, Devon looked nar- 
rowly ahead to judge the race. 

It was hard to tell whether he should 
win or lose. He glanced back and saw 
the three veterans far outdistanced, 
falling deeper and deeper to the rear, 
so he lightened himself in the saddle 
and threw his weight still farther for- 
ward, bending along the reaching neck 
of his horse to cut the wind with less 
resistance. 

Her blood was good, for nothing re- 
sponds to the pressure of a race like 
the thoroughbred strain, and every 
moment she extended herself more 
fully. 

Now her stride was telling. With 
every bound the fugitive came back, 
jerked by an invisible thread to the 
rear, and the man who fled seemed to 
sense the flying danger behind him. 
He whirled in the saddle, his gun 
flashed, spoke, and the bullet sang 
above the head of Devon. 

That maneuver cost the flying rider 
two lengths, at least. He turned again, 
and this time Devon steadied himself 
to put in a finishing shot. He was de- 
terred when the other fired wildly and 
even the sound of the bullet did not 
teach Devon. 

The first scattering trees loomed be- 
fore them, and they swept in among 
them with the tail of the fleeing horse 
not a yard from the mare’s nose. 

Now was the time, surely, for the 
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fugitive to try his gun, and Devon 
waited, ready with a sure aim in case 
the stranger turned. However, the 
other was now giving all his mind to 
the flight; and as he reached a large 
tree he dodged his nimble horse around 
it—to run straight into the arms of 
Devon! 

For the latter had guessed at the 
maneuver, and swung to the left to 
meet it. He could shoot down the 
man as the little horse dodged and 
swung back. But the chance was so 
sure that it was little better than mur- 
der. Instead, he dropped his revolver, 
and reaching out with his right arm, 
he gripped the other around the body. 

Walt felt a shock and a strain that 
threatened to tear his arm from its 
shoulder socket, but the body of the 
fugitive then swept away in his grip, 
a lithe, light body, strangely soft and 
yielding for the frame of a rider of 
the range. 

And now, as he mastered the hands 
of the other, and the brown mare lum- 
bered to a halt, Devon found that both 
wrists of the stranger fitted neatly, 
helplessly into his left hand, while his 
right arm crushed the breath from a 
slim body. 

And then the wind tipped up the 
broad brim of the hat, and the moon 
shone down on the face of Prudence 
Maynard! 

He almost let her fall in the dizzy 
shock of that recognition. She was 
stammering : 

“Let me go before they come! Let 
me go! Let me go! You don’t un- 
derstand—” 

He let her go, indeed. His hands 
were suddenly nerveless and helpless 
to hold her, and she leaped to the head 
of her own horse. 

It was much too late. Like three 
lean, hungry greyhounds, Devon’s 
friends were sweeping into the wood. 
The sheriff drove straight in behind 
her. Old Harry stopped his mount 
with a jerk, and dropped the muzzle 
of a rifle against her breast as the 
































shout of Devon reached him and made 
him hold his grim hand. 

“Hey!” cried Harry. ‘ What’s 
this? What kind of a fish are we 
catchin’ this night? Look a here, Lew, 
will you? Crowd around, Jim, and 
have a sight of this!’ 


They crowded around, indeed. The 
moon beat full against her face, and 
the girl, suddenly limp and _ weak, 
leaned back against the shoulder of her 
panting horse and, with one hand 
twined in its mane, seemed to support 
herself. 

Her eyes were lowered to the 
ground; her breast heaved; and Devon 
saw that tears were streaming down 
her face. 

“ Now, now,” said Jim. “ You ain’t 
hanged yet. You ain’t murdered, 
neither. If we’ve give you a fright 
we’re sorry. Harry, help her onto her 
hoss, will you? But the next time, 
ma’am, maybe you'll not rig yourself 
up in boy’s clothes, or use a gun in the 
face of a gent like Walter Devon! 
Hey, Walt, you come and talk to 
her, She’s pretty sick, she’s so scared, 
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and she can’t understand what I’m 
sayin’.” 

Devon dismounted and drew nearer. 
Looking down in her face he won- 
dered, with a bitter pleasure, if God 
ever before had made a thing so love- 


ly, or so evil. But even then, much as 





he knew of her, it was within his heart 
to let her go. Reason had to come to 
his aid. He had been near to death on 
account of her. 

‘“‘Naxon,” he said, “ maybe I’d bet- 
ter introduce you to her.” 

“Why, son, d’you know her?” asked 
the surprised sheriff. 

She roused suddenly from her trance 
of sorrow and fear, and throwing out 
her hands to Devon, she breathed the 
words: 

“Will you give me one chance 
more? If he takes me to the jail I'll 
kill myself! I'll kill myself!” 

“ Steady, Walt,” said Jim tenderly. 
“ Great guns, don’t you see she’s scare 
to death?” . 

“She has reason to be,” answered 
Devon. “ She’ll not kill herself, Jim. 
Harry, this is the girl who sent us out 




















into the woods to look for Lucky Jack. 
Don’t you remember her now? It’s 
Prudence Maynard. There’s no man 
on the range needs hanging half so 
badly!” 








CHAPTER XXXIII 
PRUE IS CROSS-EXAMINED 
71 HE ways of Devon had 
} taken him many a time 
| into parts of the world 
where criminal women 
| have their share in wrong- 
doings and are freely pun- 
ished for it, and he had been so long 
from the West that he had forgotten 
the peculiar virtue which is tacitly 
ascribed to all the weaker sex on that 
frontier. But now he saw his three 
companions stand as still and as frozen 
with horror as the pine trees around 
them. 

And old Jim was the first to break 
that silence by saying gently: “ Walt, 
you wouldn’t say a thing that you 
wasn’t sure of ?” . 

“It’s the woman who claims Lucky 
Jack as her brother,” said Devon, 
“and he’s admitted that she’s his sis- 
ter.” 

“There’s worse men than Lucky 
Jack,” suggested the sheriff in troubled 
haste. 

‘“Of course,” said Devon. “I like 
him very well. For his sake I’d like to 
be as easy as possible on this girl. But 
what can we do, Naxon? Are we to 
let her run loose?” 

“ Ah, Walt,” old Harry interjected, 
“there ain’t a lot of harm that one 
small heifer can do to a whole range! 
I beg your pardon, ma’am!” 

She turned a truly beautiful smile 
on Harry. 

“You know that I can’t have done 
wrong!” said she. “ Just as a father 
knows that of his daughter. And I 
haven’t. Don’t you see ”—she turned 
to Devon —“ that all three of these 
men believe in me? And they are old- 
er than you!” 
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“Of course they’re older,” said 
Devon, “and a hundred times wiser 
on the frontier. But I doubt if they’ve 
ever had much to do with women of 
your class.” 

“ Hold on, Walt!’ whispered Sher- 
iff Naxon, as one alarmed. ‘“ Don’t 
go to talkin’ about such things as 
that!” 

Devon shrugged his shoulders. Then 
he challenged the girl: 

“You know what stands against 
you. If there’s an explanation, I’m the 
last man to want to put you behind 

“ Ah, it’s not true,” said the girl. 
“You hate me! I don’t know what 
I’ve done that you should! But you 
hate me!” 

“Suppose we get down to facts,” 
suggested the sheriff. “It seems as 
though you’ve sent Walt out into trou- 
ble, once. He holds that ag’in’ you, 
ma’am.” 

“ But how could I know ?” asked the 
girl. “I came here hoping to find my 
brother. I couldn’t know what sort of 
man he’d become. And I didn’t ask 
Mr. Devon to go for me. I told Mrs. 
Purley who I wanted to find, and she 
asked Mr. Devon to go, and then 
Harry went with him.” 

Her voice, as she touched the name 
of the old man, paused and softened a 
trifle, and Harry, with a start, could 
not control a smile. 

“And we rode out into the face of 
guns!” said Devon. 

“Yes, yes!” cried the girl excitedly. 
“After you started, I heard in the 
boarding house that that man who 
went to guide you, Lewis—I heard he 
was a wicked fellow. Then I started 
after you, but you had gone too far 
away. I ran on to the edge of the 
woods—I was afraid to go into them. 
They looked so great and dark and 
cold and lonely—I—I—hbesides, could 
I have caught up with you to warn 
you?” 

Devon growled beneath his breath, 
but old Harry and the rest seemed 
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thoroughly convinced. They nodded 
at her. 

“That isn’t all,” Walt responded. 
“How can she explain the time I met 
her in the great, dark, cold, lonely 
woods at night?” 

‘“ Aye,” said the sheriff, very gently. 
“How would you explain _ that, 
ma’am ?” 

_ “T’d heard that I was suspected of 

making trouble in West London. I 
was frightened to death. I—I ran off 
into the woods, do you see? And there, 
in the midst of them, I saw Mr. 
Devon—” 

“ Frightened you quite terribly, of 
course?” Devon interrupted with sar- 
casm tinging his voice. 

“Why should it frighten me?” 
asked she. “I knew that you were a 
gentleman, Mr. Devon!” 

He smiled grimly, remembering the 
scene in the woods. 

“And the signal which you had 
learned to whistle?” 

“What signal?” 

“ You've forgotten that 

He tilted back his head a little, and 
made the whistle rise and blow down 
the wind; he had heard it so often that 
the thing was perfectly in his mind and 
could be translated easily enough into 
sound. 

‘‘Ah, I remember now,” said she 
reminiscently. 

“I’m glad you do,” Devon respond- 
ed grimly. 

“As I was stumbling through the 
woods that evening,” she said, bating 
her breath a little as the memory re- 
turned to her, “ I met a man, sudden- 
ly—” 

“What did he look like?” asked 
Devon sharply. 

“He was very fat, and wore only 
a string for suspenders—and he was a 
big man,” said she. 

“ Ha!” said Jim. “I'd like to meet 
up with that same one agin! And what 
about him, ma’am?” 

“Well, I was frightened, coming 
upon him suddenly, and I stopped, and 
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he asked me where I was going. I 
told him I was simply out for a 
walk—” 

“Ts that likely?” asked Devon as 
sharply as before. 

“I didn’t know what else to say,” 
the girl replied. She caught her breath 
and clasped her slender hands, so that 
they flashed beneath the moon. “It 
was a terrible time. I could hardly 
breathe! Anyhow, he grunted and 
walked off, but before he went into the 
woods he stopped and called after me. 
It nearly made my heart stop when he 
called to me that second time. I had 
to lean against a tree, but I faced 
around at him again!” 

“Well might you fear a great greasy 
pig like him!” said Harry with a mut- 
tered oath, 

“He seemed to be kind, though,” 
the girl continued. ‘ And he told me 
that I was foolish to walk there in the 
woods unless I knew them very well, 
because it was easy to get lost in them. 
Then he told me that there were people 
living in them, and if I got lost I could 
whistle in a certain way, and probably 
men would come and find me. So he 
taught me that whistle—” 

“And when you met me?” Devon 
persisted. 

“You frightened me. You were so 
dreadfully fierce and accusing, Mr. 
Devon! You frightened me terribly. 
All at once I remembered the whistle 
—and I tried it—and suddenly you ran 
away! I don’t know why to this day!” 

‘Why, ain’t that all mighty likely?” 
said Jim. 

“Do you believe this rot?” Devon 
asked angrily. ‘A girl is wandering 
in the woods. She meets the fat pig, 
and he is such an incomparable half- 
wit as to betray to a stranger the se- 
cret signal of a gang of criminals. And 
then she stumbles upon me and gives 
the signal. Don’t you see that none of 
this stuff will hang together for a mo- 
ment ?” 

“Seems pretty logical to me,” Jim 
murmured. 





BLOOD AND IRON 


“Would you mind tellin’ us where 
you been livin’ all this time, ma’am?” 
the sheriff interrupted. ‘If you don’t 
mind!” 

“I don’t mind at all,” the girl re- 
plied. “I’m living with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory Wilson.” 

“T know Greg,” said the sheriff. 
“As decent a gent as they is on the 
whole range! His wife’s mighty fine, 
too. ‘They couldn’t be a better place 
for a young girl to put up. How about 
that, Devon?” 

“T’m not her judge,” said Devon. 
“T suppose she met Gregory Wilson 
in the woods, too?” 

“T was trying to get away,” Prue 
responded in a low, hurried voice, 
“and I met Mr. Wilson suddenly 
among the hills. He didn’t frighten 


me like the fat man did.” 

“And he took you home and put 
you up, eh?” Devon inquired, again 
with sarcasm. 

“Yes,” the girl replied. 


“ What for?” 

“ Because I was footsore and hun- 
gry, and tired.” She hesitated, then 
added: “‘ And because I cried a little, 
I’m afraid!” 

“Then explain to me,” demanded 
Devon, “why it is that we find you 
here, dressed as a man, on my ~ in 
the middle of night!” 

“T wore out my own clothes pretty 
badly,” said Prue, “ and the clothes of 
Mr. Wilson’s boy fitted me quite nice- 
ly. Mr. Wilson let me have a horse to 
ride, too.” 

“That gives you the horse and 
clothes,” Walt persisted. “It doesn’t 
bring you here—by night! How do 
you account for that?” 

“T couldn’t sleep,” said she. “I be- 
gan to think. I began to wonder if 
ever I could meet my poor brother, and 
how I ever could persuade him to re- 
form and go home with me—and— 
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finally I thought I’d better go for a 
ride. I slipped out. It was beautiful 
moonlight, and I followed my nose, as 
you might say, until I was very thirsty 
from facing the wind. I saw a sheet 
of water and got down to have a drink, 
but I touched the scum and saw it was 
filthy—and then—” 

“ And -then we come roundin’ over. 
the hills!’ the sheriff interrupted. 
‘ hy we scare you out of a year of 
ife.” 

“ Ah, but that’s over,” said Prue, 
trembling. “ Thank Heaven, it’s over, 
and the dreadful chase!” 

She looked with an uncertain smile 
at Devon. 

“In which you tried to blow my 
head off with your pistol?” he asked 
dryly. 

“T only fired in the air. I tried to 
frighten you away. I should have 
known I couldn’t do that, though! 
You're not afraid of anything!” 

And again she tried a smile at him, 
but Devon was like iron. He remem- 
bered vividly the whistling of the first 
bullet. 

“ Harry,” said Devon, “ this is the 
thinnest lot of nonsense I’ve ever heard 
in my life. She knows that she can’t 
make me believe it, unless I’m hypno- 
tized. A walk in the woods, eh? A 
moonlight night? Nonsense!” 

All stood silent. 

“ And—what are you going to do 
with me, sheriff?” asked the girl. “I 
haven’t done anything.” 

“ Why,” said the sheriff, “ you’re as 
free as can be for all of me! You can 
go where you please, ma’am.” 

“ Ah, thank you!” 

“Wait a moment, Naxon. You'll 
arrest her and take her along. And 
when you get her to West London, I’ll 
swear out the warrant. I want her in 
the jail, and I want her there for con- 
spiracy to murder!” 


THIS RAPID-FIRE FRONTIER TALE WILL END WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
HOW THE WEST LONDON GANG OVERPLAYED ITS HAND— 
IN NEXT MONTH'S MUNSEY ! 
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Sable 


A simple story of enduring love that will tug at your 
heartstrings and perhaps bring tears to your eyes 


By Brooke Hanlon 


ELDA wearily mounted the 
steps. There were four 
flights of them. Climb, 
and turn—and climb, and 
turn. ‘They had a faded 
green carpeting and a smell 
of ancient dust. Her shoul- 

ders drooped and her eyes closed for a 

moment as she groped for her key. 

Here, on the top of a desolate house 
in a dingy and neglected corner of an 
uncaring city, she had her aerie. She 
had had it for a month now, ever since 
that day when Michael, her husband, 
stood with his back against a door and 
said: “I don’t care what you do!” 

Her soft hat, flung on the bed, took 
on its own particular shrunken and 
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abandoned look. She gazed out of the 
window, her russet head very near the 
ceiling here at this farther corner of 
the room. Over there somewhere— 
she stared vaguely—was Washington 
Square. 

Beyond that, not twenty minutes’ 
walk, was the apartment she had 
shared with Michael. It had shining 
brass fences around the miniature bal- 
conies of its second-story windows, 
and. the sun had. a way of resting 
gleamingly on it in the mornings. 

Zelda stood remembering. She re- 
called standing at one of the windows 
so guarded and watching Michael 
sprint for the Elevated in the morn- 
ings. When would she begin to for- 
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get? When would that picture, and 
others with the sun on them, begin to 
fade? 

Her soft mouth set suddenly, her 
head came up a fraction of an inch. 
The movement, slight as it was, threw 
her chin into relief. It was a pretty 
chin, and yet, in cameo there against 
the drab wallpaper, unmistakably a 
chin. 

She retrieved the hat from the bed 
and smoothed all those shrunken, de- 
spairing lines smartly out of it. She 
wasn’t shrunken or despairing—not a 
bit. If he could look in, he would see. 
Shoulders erect, she moved quickly 
about, placing the hat in its box, turn- 
ing the light switch, changing her office 
dress for a green sprigged smock— 
one of those she had worn while cook- 
ing Michael’s dinner. 

She measured cocoa and emptied 
her pint of milk into a pan. She un- 
wrapped a half grapefruit from waxed 
paper, fixed it with the aid of a little 


knife, and sprinkled it sparsely with 


powdered sugar. The card table came 
out of its corner then, a linen cover 
was thrown over its green baize top. 
A napkin. Silver. A plate, one of the 
breakfast set she had painted for her 
and Michael. A cup and a saucer fol- 
lowed. 

Across the partition she could hear 
like preparations for an evening meal 
beginning. ‘The little old lady next 
door took her supper at just this time 
every night, and the partition was thin. 
Sometimes it seemed to Zelda that the 
little old lady waited for the crackle 
of paper bags in the next room, the 
snap of her neighbor’s card table legs, 
before starting her own meal. 

By the time Zelda went down the 
hall for water for her coddled egg, the 
smell of the old lady’s acrid tea had 
taken possession of the floor; by the 
time she was turning the foil back 
sparingly on her cheese, she heard the 
music of silver on the old lady’s table. 
The spoons chattering— 

What would such an old person’s 
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spoons have to chatter about? Hers, 
now—they would have something to 
say. They could have murmured to- 
gether about Zelda and Michael and 
those first breakfasts together last 
spring. They could have laughed with 
low silvery clinking, remembering how 
ridiculous Michael had been, trying to 
read the morning paper, watch Zelda, 
and find his mouth with a spoon all at 
the same time. They could have 
mourned in hushed accents that last 
morning. “I’m going,” she had said. 
“IT don’t care what you do,” he had 
flung back. 

“Cabbage!” Zelda’s nose wrinkled 
as her mind took sudden panicked 
flight after the obvious, the immediate. 
“ She’s cooking cabbage, I do believe. 
Imagine living on the top floor of a 
rookery like this and having to smell 
cabbage.” 

She pitied herself for an instant, 
but shook the feeling off with valiant 
slight shoulders. She spread a cracker 
sparingly with cheese and nibbled, her 
mind playing with finances. 

“T really can’t afford Roquefort,” 
she thought. 

No, at twenty-two fifty a week she 
couldn’t afford Roquefort. Those first 
two weeks’ payments had had to be 
made to the agency that had got her a 
typist’s position. Her dingy room, 
with use of gas plate, was nine dollars 
a week. Her fare on the Elevated and 
her drug store lunches also came out 
of the twenty-two fifty. Cleaning, 
pressing, and new silk hose came out 
of it, too. This cheese, even. Well, 
it would last a week — Zelda sighed. 
One had to have something. 

A month ago one had had the world; 
now there was a little foil-wrapped bit 
of cheese to be nibbled at the end of 
the day. 

She shook herself impatiently. 

“T’m not a brooding type,” she re- 
membered, straightening her shoulders 
again. “I can lay out a plan of ac- 
tion and carry it through, face for- 
ward. No looking back. It’s like one 
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day ending in my life and another 
starting.” 

Her mouth, under the swinging 
bulb, took on rather stern lines. She 
had accepted the miracle of love. Now 
she would accept its failure. 

‘“T’ll never go back. Never, never, 
never—” 

There was quiet in the old lady’s 
room. She was eating, too, and the 
occasional tinkle of silver came. 

“I wonder what she’d do if I dined 
out some night,” Zelda thought, with 
an attempt at whimsicality. ‘‘ She’d 
wait and wait for the sound of my 
paper bags. No doubt she’d still be 
waiting and rocking at midnight.” 

The girl smiled ruefully and a little 
bitterly then. The old lady would 
never be fooled. There was no one in 
the city with whom Zelda could dine. 

She and Michael had known people, 
of course—occasional couples who had 
come to their apartment. But these 
had all been friends of Michael’s, the 
same careless, easy-going sort he had 
turned out to be. Her soft mouth 
tightened again. Evenings and eve- 
nings of eating alone stretched out in 
front of her. She must never let M1- 
chael’s friends know. They would be 
amused and, moreover, he might trace 
her through them. That is, if he should 
want to trace her. No doubt he, too, 
had accepted the failure of love. 

“T’m going, Michael,” she had said. 

“T don’t care what you do.” 

His blondness had been all flushed, 
and his profile had looked suddenly 
hard as flint. 

“T’m not coming: back—ever 

What had she expected of him here? 
What miracle could have happened at 
this point? No miracle had happened. 
Her own words had hung there, palpi- 
tant, on the sun filled air of the little 
apartment and his had cut into them 
ruthlessly— 

“T don’t care what you do.” 

He had repeated it in a louder key, 
as though fearful that she might not 
have heard. With set face he had 
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looked back at her from the door, a 
look that was almost hatred in his 
eyes. 
_ Zelda trembled in anger, thinking of 
it. 

II 


THE boards creaked in the hall, 
then. - The little old lady was going 
down for her dishwater now. No. 
The creaking stopped and there was a 
faint tapping at Zelda’s door. 

The girl opened, to find her neigh- 
bor holding up a steaming bowl of 
broth. She was unbelievably stooped 
and bent, the little old lady. Her hair 
and face were of an even shade of 
ivory, and in her tilted, birdlike head 
two blue eyes frolicked timidly. 

“It’s beef broth with cabbage—” 

Her voice was in an attic register. 
It seemed to come from among dim 
old treasures, dusty trunks, faded 
shawls that had been bright. 

“A little cabbage cooked in it im- 
proves it wonderful, I think. Drink it 
down, deary. You need something 
like that after your long day at busi- 
ness. Lawsy—’ She edged farther 
into the room, and her worried eyes 
took in an opened window. “ You 
haven’t been sitting there with that 
draft on you, honey, have you?” 

“T was warm,” Zelda explained. 
“Thank you so much, Mrs. Rennison. 
It smells just delicious.” 

She watched the old lady push the 
window down decisively. 

“Poor old thing!” she mused, pity 
for this shadow neighbor suddenly 
touching her heart. “Young and 
alone, that’s bad enough—what must 
it be to be aged and alone?” 

“You'll have the grippe.” The 
lady’s attic-treasure voice came with 
quaint severity. “ Now you drink that 
hot broth and climb into bed for fif- 
teen minutes, until you’re thoroughly 
warmed.” 

“Poor old thing!” Zelda thought 
again, drinking obediently. Then, as 
her visitor showed no intention of 
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leaving until the prescription had been 
carried out, the girl kicked off her slip- 
pers and crawled into bed. 

“There—”’ Her neighbor tucked 
her in expertly. ‘“ Fifteen minutes,” 
she warned from the doorway. “ You'll 
be sick.” 

““T never take cold,” Zelda thought 
of contradicting her, but desisted. Old 
people were fussy, she decided. 

A moment later she sneezed treach- 
erously and ducked her head into the 
pillow, hoping her little old neighbor 
wouldn’t hear. She sneezed three 
times in that fifteen minutes; but at 
the end of her prescribed time she crept 
stealthily out of bed. 

The dishes were quickly washed to 
the sound of a creaking rocker next 
door, then Zelda pulled her coat on 
and went out. There was something 
she intended doing to-night. She set 
off, walking briskly in the direction of 
the Square. 

There was no reason why she should 


do it—she had been arguing this point 
for a month. But a woman could walk 
by a house where she had formerly 


lived, surely. Who was to withhold 
from her that right? A wife had 
every license to pass under windows 
behind which her husband might be 
reading, or smoking, or playing at his 
eternal cards—or might be merely sit- 
ting still, his rather angular long-fin- 
gered hands falling between his knees, 
thinking— 

Zelda’s steps faltered a little—think- 
ing what? At least a wife had a right 
to pass by the place where her husband 
was living. Of course she had that 
right. A casual passer-by— 

Past the little greengrocer’s where 
she used to buy the endive for Mi- 
chael’s midnight salads; past the deli- 
catessen with its tangy smell of cheeses 
and pickles wafted out to the sidewalk 
by the opening and closing door; past 
the art furniture place where Michael 
had bought the book racks he had fin- 
ished for their bedroom. 

She hurried, looking neither to right 
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or left. She would be directly oppo- 
site the little balconied apartment now. 
Timidly she glanced up. 

There was a light in the room they 
had called Michael’s study. Perhaps, 
if she lingered, she would hear the tap- 
ping of his typewriter as he worked 
over a late assignment, she thought, 
but hurried on. He was still there, 
then. Bitterness gripped her. His life 
was going on as usual. He cared so 
little that he could live on there alone 
where they had been so happy together. 

She was well past now, and dared 
to glance back. There was a placard 
at the entrance, under one orange yel- 
low light. Her eyes were not able to 
tear themselves away from it. She 
crept across the street and went slowly 
back. 

“ Apartment to let, furnished,” she 
read. “ Apply upstairs.” 

Of course he would be renting. Her 
bitterness turned and flowed like a tide 
in the opposite direction. He was giv- 
ing up their home. He would rent it, 
callously, to strangers. 

She walked back the way she had 
come, back to the rookery at the cor- 
ner of its haunted dark block. 

“The thing to do is to concentrate 
on his weaknesses. He’s weak, that’s 
all. Weak enough to play cards for 
money he hasn’t got. Weak enough 
to pawn my engagement ring three 
times in a year to meet the rent. Things 
that make it impossible for love to last, 
for us to go on living together—” 

Her thoughts were didactic. It 
seemed to the girl that her mind was 
very clear and unprejudiced; it lay 
like a pool of clear water in which the 
image of Michael, clothed in his weak- 
ness, looked up at her. 

“T don’t care what you do—” 

This came on a icy wind and the 
clear pool froze. Her step became firm 
again, the suspicious looking bright- 
ness burned out of her eyes. ‘The 
Courtneys weren’t weak. They were 
valiant, and scornful of weakness in 
others. She was a Courtney. 
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She looked like a child, kneeling at 
her rookery window. The light of 
the street lamp, coming up faintly, 
caught the soft contours of her face. 
Her body was huddled closely, as 
though in terror of the dark. 

Sometimes it seemed hard to be vali- 
ant, to have this in her that would not 
let her turn back, to be unable to for- 
give. Tormenting fears closed in on 
her. What would Michael do without 
her when one of those dreadful times 
came that he was cleaned out at cards 
a whole week or ten days before his 
salary was due? 

Usually she had been able to save 
five dollars or so. Sometimes they 
had lived for a week on a few dollars 
she had cached. She used to buy cheap 
little cuts of meat and make nourish- 
ing stews. “ Never again—” Michael 
was always contrite. 

“He lived somehow before we were 
married,” she remembered, hardening 
her heart. ‘ It was ridiculous for me 
to take for granted that he was work- 
ing alone up there—” She thought 
this, too. “ Probably Kent and Farley 
and Hume were in for a game.” 

This hardened her completely. She 
was over that difficult, lonely period 
that came every night. 

Into the quiet of the fourth floor of 
the rookery the little old lady’s chair 
came creaking softly. “ Lead kindly 
light, amid th’ encircling gloom,” she 
quavered faintly. Zelda leaned her 
head against the window ledge and lis- 
tened. She arose and stretched at 
length, discovering that the room was 
cold. She was thoroughly chilled. 


III 


Her eyes burned next morning; her 
throat was dry and raw. Dressing 
loomed up ahead as an impossible task. 
“You'll have the grippe—” The old 
lady’s warning came back to her. 

“Nonsense!” Zelda forced herself 
into a bathrobe and went shivering 
down the hall. “ I—I can’t be sick.” 

‘She was a little frightened. 
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“T won't be sick.” 

She changed the wording of her 
thought, filling the tub full of steam- 
ing hot water and stepping in. 

She couldn’t afford to be sick— 
that’s what it came down to. ‘There 
was only the twenty-two fifty a week, 
and that was contingent upon her daily 
appearance at the offices of Smith & 
Pryke. She bathed grimly. 

“A sore throat is nothing,” she 
scoffed, but at noon, perched on a stool 
at the drug store lunch counter, she 
revised that judgment. A sore throat 
was something, it seemed. It was 
something on which a sandwich grated 
like sandpaper, something not all the 
ice water in the nickeled tap could 
cool. Her head ached in sympathy 
with it. Her limbs were intolerably 
heavy. 

When she had climbed the green, 
dust-smelling stairs that night, it was 
to throw herself on the bed and shake 
with a chill. At about seven little Mrs. 
Rennison came in and placed a know- 
ing but gentle hand cn her forehead. 

“T waited and waited for you to 
start your supper ’—she was like a 
bird hopping noiselessly about—“ and 
1 decided you must be sick. It’s just 
a touch of cold,” she said cheerily. 
“You'll be all right in the morning.” 

Zelda’s head was throbbing, her feet 
and hands were like ice. She sat up 
obediently and sipped the old lady’s 
broth and tea. With a hot water bot- 
tle at her feet and a strip of oiled red 
flannel about her neck, she did finally 
feel somewhat eased. 

“It’s goose grease,” the gentle fin- 
gered nurse explained. “‘ There’s noth- 
ing like it to break a cold.” 

““ Just so she doesn’t ask me to eat 
it,” Zelda thought wearily. The bands 
that were playing in her head beat too 
loudly for coherent thought, but some- 
times, through the night, out of the 
mélée of noise a worry pounced. She 
wasn’t sick— No, no! She could not 
afford to be sick. This wasn’t grippe, 
this aching and pounding and burning. 
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Grippe meant a week lost from work, 
and a week lost meant twenty-two fifty 
lost. 

Nothing minus twenty-two fifty left 
what? She grew a little delirious try- 
ing to work that out. Plus and minus 
signs danced before her eyes as the 
slow hours dragged. 

“ Be sure to rap on the wall if you 
want anything, lambie,’’ had been the 
neighbor’s parting admonition. Zelda 
desperately wanted more hot water in 
the bottle and a cooling drink to allay 
that parched burning in her throat, but 
not for worlds would she have aroused 
that fragile little body from its slum- 
bers. 

Morning brought with it a realiza- 
tion of the fact that she could not ap- 
pear at Smith & Pryke’s that day. At 
about eight o’clock her self-appointed 
nurse was back, patting and soothing, 
applying fresh goose grease. At nine 
she brought milk toast and coffee, at 
one she was back with rice soup and 
gelatin, at six milk toast again and a 
steaming cup of cocoa. 

Zelda’s fever was high. ‘Toward 
evening she lay murmuring disconnect- 
ed sentences. Michael was a word 
which occurred over and over again in 
these half delirious fragments. 

“There, there—”’ ‘The little old 
lady would lean over and place a thin 
cold hand on her forehead. 

“Not coming. Never, never, Mi- 
chael—” Zelda tossed. 

“T know, lambie. I know.” 

“I’m not coming back. Love you—” 
She started up. “ Love you! Weak and 
selfish and spoiled! Spoiled so badly 
you will never get over it—” 

“ There, there—” 

“No, no. I won’t come back. You 
can ”’—her voice was suddenly tired— 
“ you can get a divorce, Michael.” 

“Hush, hush, lambie—’ The old 
lady placed a shocked finger on her 
lips. She made a tea then from herbs. 
Zelda drank it and slept. 

She woke next morning to a dull 
aching apathy which persisted through 
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the week. Finances no longer troubled 
her. She took passively everything 
her nurse offered. ‘‘ Thank you,” she 
would murmur dutifully from time to 
time as the small, bent figure moved 
about in her service. 

By Saturday evening some of her 
strength had come back, and as she 
sat up in bed, eating from the appetiz- 
ing viands on a tray and listening to 
old Mrs. Rennison read bits from the 
evening paper, swift compunction 
seized her. All these delicacies, out of 
what pitiful little store hoarded against 
old age had they come? 

“Tm so sorry it happened,” she 
said. “ I—I didn’t mean to be sick.” 
Even her voice was weak. It seemed 
to have been washed and washed until 
all starch and color were gone from 
it. “ You’ve been wonderful to me. 
I can’t begin to thank you.” 

“Just you rest and eat up every bit 
of that soup.” The old lady rocked 
and peered at her paper. ‘“ Monday 
morning you'll feel as fit as a fiddle,” 
she predicted. “I cured people of 
grippe before you were born, my 
dear.” 

“You're an angel,” Zelda said 
gratefully. 

“T didn’t know whether you had 
people I should let know?” The old 
lady looked at her, gently inquisitive. 

“Oh, no!” Zelda explained hurried- 
ly. ‘I have no one.” 

“T saw the wedding ring and—” 
Keenness came into the faded blue 
eyes. 

“ Oh, no! 
at all.” 

“Now, now—” Old Mrs. Renni- 
son’s tongue clicked in sympathy. 
“ That’s too bad. It is, now.” 

“Tt’s nothing.” Zelda was careless 
of it. “ Nothing at all. I’m young 
and strong, you know. But you—” 
Her eyes softened after a moment and 
she was suddenly shy. “ It’s hard for 
you, I should think.” 

“Hard for me?” The old lady’s 
faded but still gallantly shining eyes 


There’s no one. No one 
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left her paper and came wonderingly 
to Zelda. ‘‘ What’s hard for me, my 
dear?” 

Zelda’s hand crept out and touched 
the wrinkled ivory one with its tracery 
of lavender veins. 

“Being alone,” she said tenderly. 
“It’s harder when you're old, I sup- 
pose. You should have sons and daugh- 
ters. Grandchildren.” 

“Good gracious, child!’ The blue 
eyes widened in surprise. ‘“ Mercy 
me.” The little old lady laughed soft- 
ly. “I’m not alone.” 

“Oh, you have folks outside of New 
York. I didn’t know— I thought—” 

“No,” Mrs. Rennison said slowly. 
“Not outside New York, my dear.” 
The faded eyes were suffused with a 
sudden happiness. ‘“ Right here with 
me. Right here with me, always. Now 
you lie right down and go to sleep 
again.” She was the exacting nurse 
again, pressing Zelda’s shoulder. “ To- 
morrow, perhaps, I’ll let you get up 
for a little while.” 

She took the tray and went out, a 
frail, small wraith in her white knitted 
hug-me-tight and faded blue apron. 

“Bless her heart!’ Zelda smiled. 
“She might be cut out of a picture 
book. And she says she isn’t alone—” 
her smile grew misty — “ yet no one 
has even been in to see her ‘in the five 
weeks I’ve been here. No one has so 
much as stepped to her door to tap and 
ask how she is. Not even—I.” 

Zelda was suddenly ashamed. She 
saw herself as a tight bundle of selfish- 
ness, wrapped up in her own thoughts. 

“ Not alone—” 

She thought of the sudden sun of 
happiness that had warmed the wrin- 
kled face. 

“Poor dear,” she thought. “ She 
ought to be in a big, old-fashioned 
kitchen making cookies, not here in this 
rookery. Not alone,” she mused. “I 
suppose she means she has God. Why 
can’t we believe like that, we younger 
ones? Yes, she meant God, of course.” 
Zelda turned sleepily. The quaver- 
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ing notes of the old lady’s hymn came 
through the partition to her. 


IV 


LittL—E Mrs. Rennison put fresh 
linen on Zelda’s bed Sunday morning. 
“Tm really well enough to wait on 
myself now,” the patient protested, but 
she was overruled. 

“ You're going to rest in bed all day 
and then come in to have dinner with 
me to-night,” her nurse directed. 
“Don’t say a word now. Here are the 
papers to read.” She hurried out. 

Zelda didn’t read, she merely rested 
against her fresh white pillows and 
stared straight in front of her. Some- 
where, above her, there was a cloud 
ready to descend. When it closed 
down everything would be black. 
There would be no sun, no more of 
this deceptive Sunday morning peace. 
In a moment now everything would 
come rushing back. 

“Not yet, not yet,” Zelda begged. 
“Let me have to-day to rest.” 

She was weak. She dozed and 
dreamed, refusing to think. It was 
about noon that her eyes, wandering, 
found the calendar on the desk. 

“Tt’s Sunday.” She strained, try- 
ing to see the date. “I’ve missed just 
five and a half days. To-day’s the— 
nineteenth.” 

It gripped and twisted, and she 
turned her head from the calendar with 
a slow rigidity. The nineteenth—her 
wedding anniversary! 

The cloud was down. The sun went 
from the window, which began a 
mournful rattling in its frame. Zelda 
huddled, taut and miserable, on the 
cracked enameled bed. The misery of 
the little room closed in upon her. 
Stubbornly she refused to cry. 

“Tt would be not for him, but for a 
lot of memories that are canceled 
now,” she reasoned. “ A lot of senti- 
mental memories that don’t count— 
any more.” 

She was young enough to think that 
memories ever could be canceled. 
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The old lady came in with lunch. 
“Not worse?” She looked at the girl 
keenly. A brightness came into her 
eyes, as though with a half hope that 
she might be going to have her patient 
back. 

“Oh, no.” Zelda’s voice was con- 
trolled. ‘ Much better, thank you.” 
The Courtneys hated physical weak- 
ness. This one of them made a de- 
termined effort and smiled up at her 
benefactor. “I’m looking forward to 
getting up for dinner,” she said. 

‘““And we are looking forward to 
having you,” the little lady said gra- 
ciously. 

Zelda scarcely heard. She ate the 
cream soup from an old-fashioned 
dented brass tray, merely because its 
creator expected her to. Physical pain 
was gone, but now this other pain was 
back to take its place. The afternoon 
passed to the steady beat of it. 

“It’s because I’ve been ill,” Zelda 
excused herself. ‘‘ I should be up and 
out walking. One doesn’t think so 
much then.” 

Two o'clock. Three. She decided 
to dress and sit by the window. Even 
the drab neighboring roofs and the de- 
serted street far below would offer a 
more cheerful outlook than the four 
close pressing walls of her room. 

It was the nineteenth of March. 
That thought kept recurring with dull 
monotony. Where was Michael on 
this anniversary of their wedding day? 
Was there a chance he might be loung- 
ing about the little apartment in the 
black and gold dressing gown she had 
made for him, his light hair on end? 
Was there a chance he might have his 
meals sent in and refuse to leave the 
house on this day in the hope that she 
might come? 

But no. 


“T don’t care what you 
do,” he had said. 
Her mouth set and her chin came up. 
Michael was weak and selfish and 
spoiled, she remembered. She forgot 
that he was also impulsive and ador- 
ing and clever. He had said: “I don’t 
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care what you do.” She recalled those 
very words. ‘That he would have been 
ready almost to bite his tongue out in 
repentance a moment later she over-. 
looked. 

She was a Courtney. “ Never, 
never,” tolled in her mind now like a 
knell. The Courtneys never forgave; 
they clung to being in the right. When 
the clear pools of their minds froze it 
was never, never to be thawed again. 
If Michael could not help hurting her, 
then Zelda, after a year of it, could 
not help refusing to forgive. 

She sat quite still, but not thinking 
of this. She was only hearing that 
““ Never, never,” in the beating of her 
heart. The chill March dusk de- 
scended. 


V 


Mrs. RENNIsSON’s light tap came. 

“Not ready yet?” She peered in. 
“The chicken pie is done to a turn, 
my dear. Come, now. We're wait- 
ing—” 

A rush of warm odors embraced her 
at the old lady’s door. It was a small 
room, yet one seeming large enough 
to hold the treasures of a museum. A 
brass tray and chipped willow ware 
plates stood on a low rail. The bed 
was heaped with a juicy thickness of 
patchwork quilts. The faded walls 
were almost hidden from view behind 
dim framed photographs. A worn Bi- 
ble lay on a stand by a hollowed mor- 
ris chair. The old lady’s rocker stood 
by the window. It had a white tidy 
with pink tassels. 

About a small table under the cen- 
ter light, three mismated chairs were 
drawn, one a carved black music stool 
with a worn red plush seat. Zelda ap- 
proached the table in obedience to her 
hostess’s gentle ushering movements 
and stood by a chair. She noted with 
surprise that places were laid for three. 
Evidently the little old lady was ex- 
pecting another guest. 

“It’s chicken pie.” Mrs. Rennison 
bore a steaming round dish in triumph 
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to the table. “ He likes it.” She nod- 
ded to one of the empty chairs. 
“ Everything’s ready, lambie.” 

“ But shan’t we wait for him?” Zel- 
da asked, making a slight inquiring 
motion toward the third chair. 

“Ss-s-sh, deary.” The woman 
touched her lips and smiled. “ He’s 
here. This-is the little girl I’ve been 
telling you about, Danny.” She bent 
toward the chair and raised her reedy 
old voice a little. “Little Zelda 
Shane.” She straightened, that sud- 
den sun of happiness on her face. “ My 
husband,” she said proudly. 

Zelda looked slowly from her 
flushed little hostess to the empty chair, 
from the empty chair back to her 
hostess again. “I’m very—glad—to 
know you,” she faltered. “ Queer!” 
The thought was borne into her mind 
on a flood of compassion. “ Queer! 
The dear old thing.” 

“Ask the blessing, Danny.” The 
old lady’s ivory hands were folded on 
the cloth. Zelda folded hers, too, and 
waited. After a moment’s silence her 
hostess smiled brightly across at the 
third chair and began serving dinner. 

Tears were crowding Zelda’s eye- 
lashes, but Mrs. Rennison was so se- 
rene, so almost gay, heaping her plate 
full, that she resolutely checked them. 
She broke into the flaky crust of the 
pie. 

“You see—” The lady was look- 
ing at her in soft triumph. “ Folks 
think I’m lonely, but I’m not. He’s 
always here with me, always. There 
is no death, the Bible says ”—she low- 
ered her voice reverently—“ and it’s 
true. If folks would only see, it’s true. 
I can’t see Danny all the time, of 
course, but I know he’s here. Always, 
always here—” 


“T’m sure he is.” Zelda managed 


this. ‘“ Can—can you see him some- 
times ?” 
“Yes—” The little wife nodded 


slowly, her eyes rapt. “‘ Just after I’ve 
turned the light out at night mostly, 
he comes. Sometimes he'll be kneel- 
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ing, saying his prayers. Sometimes 
he'll sit by the window there and 
smoke a last pipe. ‘Good night, 
Blanche,’ he’ll say, and I’ll whisper, 
‘Good night, Danny.’ His chair—” 
She indicated the chintz-covered mor- 
ris. “It’s always there, right under 
the light. We sit here together eve- 
nings. He smokes while I rock and 
sing. Then there’s a chapter of the 
Bible and we go to bed. Danny’s a 
great one for smoking—-’ Mrs. Ren- 
nison laughed affectionately as she 
looked toward the chair with gentle 
raillery. “ At ten every morning, regu- 
lar as clockwork, he goes out for his 
walk, and most times he stops at the 
tobacco store. Sometimes I have to 
scold him for loafing about there.” 

“How long has it been since— 
since—” Zelda couldn’t find words to 
complete her thought. There is no 
death, the old lady had said. How, 
then, make rude mention of that word 
in her presence. “‘ How—how long—” 

“Forty years,” the widow said se- 
renely, and took a dainty bite of car- 
rot. A quaint painted clock ticked on 
the highboy. The canary woke, flut- 
tered his wings, and slept again. 

Zelda forced herself to eat. A lump 
was coming and going threateningly in 
her throat. 

“Help yourself to the carrots, too. 
Mercy me, you aren’t eating a thing! 
You must get strong again, you know. 
Try some of the jelly, too. It’s black- 
berry. I made it myself last summer. 
Christmas time I gave everybody on 
the floor little glasses of it tied up with 
red ribbon.” 

She chatted gayly on, taking bird- 
like snatches of food and letting her 
faded eyes rest now and then on the 
empty chair. At such times her faded 
eyes warmed and glowed. 

“It’s true—” Zelda thought. “ She 
does see him. Tell me ”—she put her 
hand out impulsively—“ how long 
were you and Danny married before— 
before—” She’d come to that difficult 
word again. 











“ Three years.” The widow nodded 
thoughtfully for a moment. “ Yes, 
just three years less two days,” she 
confirmed. “It happened two days 
before our anniversary. The—the fu- 
neral ”—this seemed to be a hard word 
for her—‘ happened on our anniver- 
sary day. Of course’ — she slipped 
easily back into serenity—‘“ I knew it 
didn’t count. We loved one another, 
and so we were still together. Love is 
like that, my dear.” 

Zelda was silent. 

“Danny was a doctor,” the little 
lady mused. ‘“ We lived in Tennessee, 
a mountainous part. He was coming 
back from a call, and his horse bolted. 
It was a bad accident, but you see ”— 
her brow was clear—‘ we loved one 
another, and no accident could part 
us.” 

“You loved him three years, and 
he’s been gone forty—” Zelda’s eyes 
were dark with her compassion. 

“Not gone.” The thin bluish lips 
smiled gently as they corrected her. 
“Not gone, my dear. He’s here.” 

“ But—you had his love for three 
years and—and then—” 

“My dear, I have it now.” Truth 
burned and glowed in the triumphant 
eyes that life had paled. “I have it 
now. Love is unchanging.” 

“ But —he’d never hurt you! 
had never—” 

“Hurt me? My dear—” The reedy 
little laugh broke on a note of rueful- 
ness, and she leaned forward confi- 
dentially, lowering her voice. “ The 
man doesn’t live who hasn’t hurt a 
woman, and the woman doesn’t live 
who hasn’t been hurt by a man. As 
long as they love us, we forgive them.” 

Zelda: twisted her wedding ring 


He 


slowly. 

“ J—” Her words came out of a 
storm of tears. “I think you’re won- 
derful!” 


“Some folks ’—the little bluish lips 
took on a slight, compassionate smile 
for these—“ call me queer.” 

“ Queer ?” 


Zelda was shaken. 
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“ Queer? To have dared to believe in 
love, to have been true to it! To bring 
it to life and cage it in a little room. 
You're beautiful. You and your Dan- 
ny are beautiful—” 

She stood up and her tears over- 
flowed. For a month tears had refused 
to come, but now— 

“There, there. Don’t cry,” came a 
soft admonition. “‘ Your pretty eyes 
were shining so bright. Danny hasn’t 
been able to take his eyes off you.” 

“Will you think I’m awfully rude 
if I go now?” Zelda asked. She was 
staring over the little old lady, over 
the neat white table to the window that 
faced toward the Square. “‘ Please say 
I may go now. I’m afraid to wait. 
Even a moment. I’m afraid I may 
forget the wonderful thing you’ve just 
showed me. If that ‘ Never, never’ 
starts up again in my stupid head, then 
—then—” 

“Just you hurry right on.” Mrs. 
Rennison nodded sagely. “ I’ll wrap 
your piece of sponge cake in a napkin 
and you may take it with you. Re- 
member, bundle yourself up good. 
Danny always liked sponge cake for 
Sunday supper—”’ Her mind wan- 
dered again to the shadow companion. 
“ Ask the blessing, Danny,” she mur- 
mured, bending her head. 

Zelda looked back from the door. 
She was weak and tired and stirred, 
of course, but—but— 

She passed a hand over her eyes. 
There seemed to be lights moving in 
front of her, and—was there some- 
thing else? Was there something that 
the air of the little room seemed to 
surge about and hold intact for a mo- 
ment? A thin, shabby figure of an 
aged gentleman with the light on his 
bent head, his gnarled gentle hands 
clasped on the cloth, his lips moving 
in a blessing over the Rennison table? 
“Danny! Danny! Did you hear?” 
As she watched, the little old lady 
leaned forward and whispered with ex- 
ultant irreverence: “ She’s going back 
She’s going back to her Michael!” 
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“I engaged my assailant 
across the body of his 
fallen comrade ” 
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The vicomte had a tryst to keep, but first there was 
blood to be shed, and then a surprise dénouement 


By Rafael Sabatini 


WHE Marquis de Castelroc founded by what I accounted a liberty 
stood smiling before me, which he had no right to take, and yet, 
and in his outstretched imagining that feelings of kindly in- 
hand he held the appoint- terest had dictated it, I had not the 
ment which, unsolicited, heart to appear resentful. 
and even against my At length I broke the painful silence. 
wishes, he had obtained for ‘‘ Monsieur is extremely kind,” I 

me in Lorraine. murmured, bowing; “ but as I told you 
For some moments I remained dum- a week ago, when first you suggeste 
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this appointment to me, I cannot and 
will not accept it; nor can I fathom 
your motives for thus pressing it upon 
me.” 

The smile faded from his handsome, 
roué face, and the hard lines which 
characterized his mouth when in re- 
pose reappeared. 

“You refuse it?” he inquired, and 
his voice had lost all that persuasive 
gentleness of a moment ago. 

“T regret that I cannot accept it,” 
I replied. 

He dropped the parchment on to the 
table, and going over to the fireplace, 
leaned his elbow on the overmantel. 
With his gaze fixed upon the ormolu 
clock, he appeared lost in thoughts of 
no pleasant character, to judge by the 
expression of his face. 

I endured the ensuing silence for 
some moments; then, growing weary, 
and remembering a pair of bright eyes 
that were watching for my arrival in 
the Rue du Bac, I coughed to remind 
him of my presence. 

He started at the sound; then turn- 
ing, came slowly across to where I 
stood. Leaning lightly against the 
secretaire of carved oak, and laying a 
shapely hand, all ablaze with jewels, 
upon my shoulder, he gazed intently at 
me for a moment with those uncanny 
eyes of his. 

“You are still a very young man, 
M. de Bleville,” he began. 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted, impa- 
tiently; “ but I was twenty-four last 
birthday.” 

“A great age,” he sneered lightly; 
then quickly changing his tone as if he 
feared to offend me, “I speak com- 
paratively,” he continued. “ You are 
young when compared with me, who 
am old enough to be your father. 
Youth, mon cher vicomte, is rash, and 
often does not recognize those things 
which would revert to its own advan- 
tage. Now, I mean you well.” 

“T doubt it not, monsieur.” 

_ “TI mean you well, and take more 
interest in you than you think. I have 
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noticed that you are growing pale of 
late; the air of Paris does not agree 
with you, and a change would benefit 
you vastly.” 

“IT thank you, but I am feeling pass- 
ing well,” I answered with some 
warmth. 

Still,” he persisted, puckering his 
brows, “ not so well as a young man 
of your years should do. Lorraine is 
a particularly healthy country. You 
will take the appointment.” 

“A plague on the appointment!” I 
exclaimed, unable longer to restrain 
the anger which his impertinence ex- 
cited. “Ido not want it! Do you not 
understand me, sir? Notre Dame! 
But your persistence grows wearisome. 
Permit me to bid you good night; I 
have pressing matters to attend.” 

So saying, I reached out for my hat 
which lay on the table beside the light- 
ed tapers. But he caught my arm in 
his hand with a grip that made me 
wince. 

“ Not yet, vicomte!” he cried huski- 
ly. “I take too great an interest in 
you to let you go thus. We must un- 
derstand each other first.” 

His pale face had an evil scowl, and 
his voice a ring of mockery little to my 
taste. 

“Your life is in danger, monsieur,” 
he said presently; “ and if you persist 
in your determination to remain in 
Paris, evil will befall you.” 

“And from whom, pray?” I in- 
quired haughtily. 

“ My Lord Cardinal.” 

“ Richelieu!” I gasped, and I know 
that I paled, although I strove not to 
do so. 

He bent over until his lips were on 
a level with my ear. “Who killed 
Beausire?” he whispered suddenly. 

I recoiled as if he had struck me. 
Then, in an access of fury, I sprang 
upon him, and seizing him by the cost- 
ly lace about his throat, I shook him 
viciously in my grasp. 

“What do you know?” I cried. 
“ Answer me, sir, or I will strangle 
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you. What do you know? Confess!” 

With an effort he wrenched himself 
free, and flung me back against the 
wall. 

“ Enough to hang you,” he snarled, 
panting for breath. ‘‘ Keep your dis- 
tance, you young dog, and listen to me, 
or it will be the worse for you.” 

Limp and mute, I remained where 
I was. 

“You may not know me well, Ble- 
ville ”—he spoke now in calm and de- 
liberate accents—‘ but those who do 
will tell you that I am a dangerous man 
to thwart. Your presence in Paris is 
distasteful to me. I have determined 
that you shall quit it, and go you shall 
—either to Lorraine or the Bastille, as 
you choose.” 

“TI choose neither, sir,” I answered 
defiantly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ There is no third course open for 
you, unless, indeed, it be Montfaucon 
and the hangman. Come, be reason- 
able; take this appointment and go to 
Lorraine to recruit your health. Re- 
member, vicomte, the cardinal has not 
forgotten his nephew’s death, and it 
will go hard with you if I but whisper 
your name in his ear.” 

“You cannot substantiate your cal- 
umny!” I exclaimed. 

“Ho, ho! Calumny, eh?” he jeered. 

“Yes, calumny,” I repeated, think- 
ing to have found a loophole. 

But my hopes were soon dashed. 

“Pish!” he said; ‘but I have 
proofs, boy; written proofs. I have a 
letter which Beausire wrote to his wife 
on the morning of his death, wherein 
he told her that he was going to St. 
Germain to a rendezvous with De Ble- 
ville.” 

““And why,” I inquired suspicious- 
ly, “if such be the case, why was this 
letter not shown to Monseigneur de 
Richelieu by the widow?” 

“ Because it contained a request that 
if he fell, no disclosures should be 
made. The widow was forced to re- 
spect his last wishes. But she died last 
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week, as you may possibly be aware. 
She was my sister, as you may also 
know, and after her death I found this 
letter among other treasured papers. 

‘““What do you say now? Will you 
accept the appointment ?”’ 

“It was an honorable duel,” I mur- 
mured sullenly. 

He laughed. 

“You can explain that to his emi- 
nence,” he answered derisively, “ if 
you think it will weigh with him.” 

I knew full well that it would not; 
for, besides the royal edicts which for- 
bade dueling—and in virtue of which 
we had gone to St. Germain to fight 
without seconds, trusting to each 
other’s honor, so that there might be 
no witnesses, and so that the survivor 
might not be pestered with the law— 
Beausire was the cardinal’s nephew. 

Again Castelroc repeated that mo- 
notonous question, “ Will you accept 
the appointment ?” 

For an instant I wavered, and had 
it not been for the memory of Mile. de 
la Haudraye, who, at that very mo- 
ment would, I knew, be waiting for me 
in the Rue du Bac, I believe I should 
have ended by assenting. As it was, 
I could not leave Paris then. It was 
but the night before that I had tasted 
of the cup of life’s happiness, when 
she had promised to become the Vi- 
comtesse de Bleville, and I would make 
a desperate stand before the cup was 
dragged from my lips. 

“Would you vouchsafe to tell me 
why you desire my absence?” I in- 
quired at length. 

“Because your presence annoys 
me,” he answered surlily. 

‘That is no explanation, monsieur. 
I must have a reason.” 

“And, by Heaven, you shall!” he 
retorted furiously. “ Listen, sir. There 
is a certain lady in Paris whom I love 
and whom I desire to wed; but I may 
not do so while you are by.” 

The absurdity of his explanation 
was such that I could not withhold a 
laugh. 
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“I do not understand how my pres- 
ence can affect your affaires du coeur.” 

“No more do I! Mort de ma vie, 
I do not!” he answered vehemently. 
“But women are strange things, and 
this one has the bad taste to prefer you 
to me.” 

“And you think,” I answered ban- 
teringly, not because I believed his pre- 
posterous tale, but because I desired 
to humor his mendacity, “that if I 
were absent; if this amorous maid’s 
heart were no longer set aflame by the 
sight of my beauty, she might turn 
kindly to you?” 

“You have said it!” he cried bitter- 
ly. “ For you are young and rich, and 
she would marry you for your money 
alone, whereas I am not so young, and 
far from wealthy.” 

I looked at the richness of his ap- 
parel, and of the room wherein we 
stood and smiled. 

“But, M. de Castelroc,”’ I  ex- 
claimed, “how can I be guilty of all 
this? I do not seek to wed the maid.” 

He looked at me in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“You do not seek to wed Mlle. de 
la Haudraye?” he muttered. 

“Who?” I thundered, starting for- 
ward. 

“Mile. de la Haudraye.” 

For a moment I stared at him; then, 
stimulated by anger and scorn, I burst 
into a long, loud laugh. 

“It amuses you?” he said icily. 

“Par Dieu! In truth it does! Im- 
agine the presumption of a man of 
your years and reputation, aspiring to 
the hand of such a woman as Mlle. de 
la Haudraye! Mon Dieu, ’tis passing 
droll!” 

And with my hands on my sides I 
gave unrestrained vent to my hilarity, 
forgetful for the moment of the car- 
a; and the dungeon yawning at my 
eet. 

But Castelroc sobered me suddenly 
by picking up that plaguey parchment. 

“When you have had your laugh, 
you young fool, perhaps you will re- 
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consider the advisability of accepting 
this document,” he snarled, white with 
passion. 

“May the devil take you and your 
document,” I answered, picking up my 
hat. “ Do what you please. I remain 
in Paris.” 

“T will give you twenty-four hours 
to deliberate,” he cried. 

““My mind will be unaltered in 
twenty-four years.” 

“Then, mon Dicu, I will go at 
once.” 

He touched a bell that stood upon 
the table. 

“My hat and cloak, Guitant,” he 
said to the servant who answered his 
summons, “ and order my carriage. [ 
am going to the Palais Cardinal.” 

“ And I to the Rue du Bac,” I cried, 
as the door closed upon the lackey. 
“To the Rue du Bac, to tell Mlle. de 
la Haudraye what manner of man you 
are, and what you are about to do. 
Now, master mouchard!’ I exclaimed 
triumphantly, “if you imagine that 
your suit will prosper after that; if 
you imagine that the Comte de la Hau- 
draye will permit his daughter to wed 
one of the cardinal’s spies, you are a 
greater fool than I hold you for.” 

It was a rash speech, but for the life 
of me I could not have withheld it. 

“You shall not go!” he roared, . 
turning livid. “‘ You shall not leave 
here but to go to the Bastille.” Then 
raising his voice: ‘ Ho, there, some 
one! A moi!” 

My sword was out in a trice, and I 
rushed wildly at him, for his threat 
had frightened me, and I saw that my 
rashness was like to cost me dear. 

He drew as I sprang forward, and 
was barely in time to parry a stroke 
that threatened to end his intriguing 
for all time. Before I could disen- 
gage, my arms were seized from be- 
hind, and, struggling madly, I was held 
there at his mercy. 

But he only laughed and, sheathing 
his sword, said the cardinal would deal 
with me. 
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I was flung rudely down, and while 
one servant pinned me to the ground, 
another fetched a rope wherewith they 
bound me firmly, hand and foot. Then 
Castelroc rolled me over and struck me 
on the face. 

I opened my mouth to tell him in fit- 
ting terms what I thought of his act, 
when, quick as lightning, he gagged me 
with a poire d’angotsse; then, with a 
parting gibe, he strode away and, lock- 
ing the door after him, left me there, 
stretched upon the ground, powerless, 
inert, and mute. 


II 


For perhaps ten minutes I lay where 
I had been thrown, too stunned by the 
rude manner in which I had been han- 
dled to indulge in active thought. I 
did not think—at least not coherently ; 
I was content to lie, like the human log 
they had made me, with a dull sense of 
anger at my defeat and powerlessness, 
and with a dismal feeling of despair. 

Presently, however, I revived some- 
what. The ticking of the ormolu clock 
was irritating to me, and I felt a burn- 
ing desire to dash it from its shelf and 
silence it. But as I gazed upon the or- 
nament I turned my thoughts to the 
time it measured, and in spirit I fol- 
lowed the Marquis de Castelroc to the 
Palais Cardinal. 

‘Even now,” I thought, “ he will be 
there; say he is kept waiting five min- 
utes, it will be half past eight before 
he has speech of the cardinal, another 
five minutes to relate his story, and 
ten minutes for his return, accompa- 
nied by an officer of Richelieu’s guards 
or of the Mousquetaires. 

“‘ By a quarter to nine I shall be ar- 
rested; by nine o’clock I shall be in the 
Chatelet, and by to-morrow in the Bas- 
tille.” 

I shuddered and groaned alternately 
for the next minute—and groaning 
with a choke-pear in one’s mouth is 
not easily accomplished. 

Next I remembered that I had my 
own rash tongue to thank for the ropes 
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about me. Had I held my peace I 
might have been left free to proceed to 
the Rue du Bac, and warn Adeline and 
her father of what was about to take 
place. I could have gone calmly to the 
Bastille, afterward, reassured by the 
vows which I knew my lady would ut- 
ter, and —I thought — fulfill, to wait 
for me. She might have to wait a few 
years, but even the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu could not live forever; he was al- 
ready old, and, in the end, I should be 
released, and we might still be happy. 

But to disappear in this fashion, as 
if the earth had consumed me—it was 
dreadful! She would not know that it 
had been Castelroc’s handiwork, and 
after she had mourned me for a few 
weeks, with that villain at hand to con- 
sole her, who could say what might 
happen? 

Women, I told myself, were fickle 
things, and many had an unhealthy 
fancy for a profligate, especially when, 
like Castelroc, he chanced to be court- 
ly, handsome, and gifted with a per- 
suasive tongue. 

As these thoughts paraded them- 
selves tormentingly before my brain, I 
was nigh upon becoming mad with 
anger. In a paroxysm of rage I writhed 
like a wounded snake upon the pol- 
ished floor, and rolled myself over and 
over, until I had almost broken my 
pinioned arms. 

I paused at length in my futile strug- 
gles, and lay panting, on my back, star- 
ing stupidly at the hands of the time- 
piece, which now pointed to half past 
eight. In another- quarter of an hour 
Castelroc would return. 

Oh, if I could only have that quarter 
of an hour free, so that I might yet go 
to the Rue du Bac! 

Then the thought of escape present- 
ed itself, and I was astonished that it 
had not occurred to me before. The 
next instant, however, I laughed in- 
wardly—the choke-pear prevented me 
from laughing aloud—as I remem- 
bered how impossible it was. But I 
set myself to think. 
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If only I could release my hands! 
But how? I looked about. My sword 
lay on the ground, but I could devise 
no means of employing it. 

Then my eyes alighted on the tapers 
that had been left burning, and my 
heart almost ceased to beat at the idea 
they suggested. 

I glanced at the clock. It was al- 
ready twenty-five minutes to nine. If 
only I had time. And at the thought 
I fell to cursing myself for not having 
acted sooner. 

In ten minutes Castelroc would be 
back. Yes, but that was if he gained 
immediate audience. What if the car- 
dinal kept him waiting? He might 
spend a half hour, an hour, or even two 
hours in the antechamber. Richelieu 
was not particular, and he had tried 
the patience of better men than Cas- 
telroc in this fashion. 


Still, fortune favors and 


fools 


rogues as well as brave men, so it 
would not do to build my hopes upon 


a moonbeam. Of ten minutes I was 
certain, and what a desperate man 
could do in ten minutes, I would do. 

With the agility of a reptile I wrig- 
gled across the room, and having 
turned myself upon my face, I con- 
trived to kneel. Next, with my chin 
upon the table, I strove to raise the 
weight of my body. 

I had almost succeeded, when of a 
sudden my feet slipped, and I fell 
heavily to the ground, dragging the 
table with me. Two of the tapers 
spluttered and went out, but the third, 
fortunately, still burned upon the 
floor. 

With a wildly thumping heart I lay 
there listening, wondering if the noise 
of my fall had attracted attention. But 
as all remained quiet, I crawled over to 
the lighted taper, and having gained 
my knees, I bent over it backward, 
holding the rope that bound my wrists 
in the flame, heedless of the searing of 
my flesh. 

In half a minute my hands were 
free, although severely cut and 
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scorched. To draw the gag from my 
mouth, and cut the cords at my ankles 
with my dagger, was the work of an 
instant. 

Then, having righted the candle and 
recovered my sword, I made stealthily 
across the room to the window. 

It wanted but twenty minutes to 
nine. I had but five minutes more. 


III 


I OPENED the window and looked 
out. It was a fine night, and clear 
enough, although the moon had not yet 
risen, for which I was thankful. 

Pausing for a moment to inhale a 
deep, invigorating breath of the pure 
April air, I glanced about me for a 
means of escape, but groaned as I be- 
held the street pavement a good forty 
feet beneath, and nothing that might 
assist me to climb down, as I had 
hoped. 

I wasted a full minute in cursing my 
ill fortune, as I realized that, after all, 
there was nothing for it but to submit 
to the inevitable, and remain. 

Only three minutes left! The 
thought acted on me like a dagger 
prod, and served to quicken my tu- 
multuous thoughts. I turned wildly 
this way and that, and at last my eyes 
fastened upon the sloping roof of the 
adjoining house, not more than twelve 
feet below the window whereat I stood, 
but quite three feet away to the left. 

For the moment I thought of jump- 
ing it; but the peril was too great. I 
would of a certainty have been dashed 
to pieces. Then a bright thought oc- 
curred to me, and I rushed back for 
my cloak, which lay in the room. 

An iron stanchion protruded from 
the wall, a little to the left, and some 
two feet below the window. I know 
not what it did there, nor for the mo- 
ment did I care. It was already a quar- 
ter to nine. 

Reaching out, I tied with trembling 
hands a corner of my cloak to that 
most apropos of stanchions. Even as 
I completed the task, a carriage came 
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rumbling down the street; I felt my- 
self grow cold with apprehension. 
Could this be Castelroc? 

I went near to dropping from my 
perch on the window sill at the 
thought. But the coach passed on, and 
I took its advent as a good omen. I 
would cheat the dog yet! Verily, I 
laughed as I lowered myself gently 
from the window. 

For a moment I clung to the sill, 
suspended in mid-air; then, moving my 
right leg across, I got astride of the 
stanchion, wondering for the first time 
if it would bear my weight, and sweat- 
ing with fear at the thought. 

But the iron was stout and firmly 
planted. Presently I was sliding slow- 
ly down my cloak, until there was per- 
haps a yard of it above my head. Next, 
taking a firm hold, I set myself to 
swing backward and forward, until 
at length the roof of the adjoining 
house was immediately below my feet. 

Twice might I have loosened my 
hold and dropped with safety, but a 
miserable fright made me hesitate each 
time until it was too late. The third 
time, however, realizing that the strain 
was beginning to tell upon my arms, 
and that I might not have strength 
enough left to swing across again, I 
commended my soul to God, and let 


0. 
‘ Down I came with a crash upon the 
tiles, and it is a miracle that I did not 
slide over the edge of the sloping roof, 
plunging into eternity. I did, indeed, 
slip for a foot or so; but in wild terror 
I clawed the roof like a cat, and caught 
myself betimes. 

Panting, and covered with perspira- 
tion, I lay there for a minute or two 
to regain my breath and steady my 
shaken nerves, gazing at my still dan- 
gling cloak and at the lighted window 
above, and marveling greatly that I 
had had the daring to undertake so 
desperate a journey. 

Castelroc had not yet returned, so I 
concluded that the cardinal had kept 
him waiting. Still, he might appear at 
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any moment, and I was too near my 
prison to feel safe as yet. 

So picking myself carefully up, I 
crawled along on hands and knees for 
a while, until presently, growing bold- 
er with experience, I rose to my feet 
and hurried as rapidly as I dared along 
that elevated highway. 

For some five minutes I pushed 
steadily onward, with naught save a 
stray cat or two to keep me company. 

Albeit the road was passing new to 
me, and vastly interesting, I began to 
weary of it, and paused to think how 
I might descend to the more usual 
walks of men. 

I had reached the corner of the Rue 
Trecart by then, and looking about 
me, I saw an attic window convenient- 
ly situated on one of the roofs to my 
left. 

Turning, I wended my steps in that 
direction, and with infinite pains I 
crawled down until I stood beside it. 

The window was fastened; but it 
Was an easy matter to put my foot 
through it, and afterward my arm, 
and thus gain admittance. 

I stood for a moment in a small, un- 
furnished room, to listen if there 
might be any one at hand to resent my 
intrusion. Hearing naught, I went 
forward, opened the door, passed out 
on to the landing, and in the dark I felt 
my way stealthily down the stairs. 

I had reached the first floor and was 
debating whether I should go boldly 
down and quit the house in a rational 
manner by the street door, when sud- 
denly, hearing male voices and a cer- 
tain raucous laughter, suggestive of the 
bottle, I deemed it best to risk no meet- 
ings that might be avoided. 

I applied my ear to the keyhole of 
the door by which I stood. As all re- 
mained still, I turned the handle and 
entered. There was nobody in the 
room, which I could just discern was 
tastily furnished, and contained a bed; 
so, closing the door after me, I stole 
across to the window, which opened on 
to a wooden balcony. 














As I reached it my attention was 
arrested by the clash of steel below. 

“What,” I thought, “brawling at 
this hour, and in the very streets of 
Paris, in spite of the edicts?” 

Softly I opened the window and 
stepped out onto the balcony. The sight 
which met my eyes filled me with as- 
tonishment and anger. 

A tall, well-built cavalier, with his 
back against the wall immediately be- 
neath me, the crown of his hat almost 
on a level with the balcony, which was 
not more than six feet from the 
ground, stood defending himself with 
masterly dexterity against the on- 
slaught of three evil-looking knaves. 

If these men had no respect for the 
laws of the king, they might at least 
have some for the laws of chivalry. I 
did not hesitate a moment what to do, 
and forgot my own affairs utterly. 
Drawing my sword, I vaulted over the 
low wooden railings and, like the war- 
rior St. Michael from heaven to do 
battle for the right, I dropped, with a 
yell, into their astonished midst. 


IV 


Notre Dame! How those three 
ruffians stared at my unexpected and 
inexplicable advent! 

And I, having seen what manner of 
men they were, felt no compunction at 
profiting by their surprise to run my 
sword through the nearest of them, 
from breast to back. He uttered a 
sharp cry, dropped his rapier, clawed 
the air for a moment; then, falling in 
a heap upon the ground, lay still. 

With a shout of rage another one 
sprang at me before I could release my 
sword. The lunge he directed upon 
me would assuredly have sent me from 
the world unshriven, had not the cava- 
lier interposed his blade and turned the 
murderous stroke aside. 

The next moment, however, he had 
to defend his own skin from the third 
rufhan, who sought to take the same 
advantage of him that his fellow had 
endeavored to take of me. 
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But the respite had permitted me to 
regain my sword, and I now engaged 
my assailant across the body of his 
fallen comrade, and kept him busy, ak 
beit the light was bad. 

As I had expected, he was but a 
sorry swordsman, and his parries re- 
minded one of a windmill. Neverthe- 
less, he kept up a vigorous cut-and- 
thrust play of the old Italian school, 
which, although soon reckoned with in 
daylight, is mighty discomposing in 
the dark, and on a slippery ground, 
with a body at your feet to stumble 
over if you lunge too far. 

During the first few passes I laughed 
at his labors, and asked him bantering- 
ly if he were wielding a battle-ax; but 
presently, when I had been forced to 
turn my sword into a buckler three or 
four times, I recognized that the sea- 
son was ill-timed for jesting. 

If only I could catch that busy arm 
of his quiet for a second, I knew I 
should have him. 

Presently he essayed a direct thrust, 
thinking to force my guard, but I 
caught his point, and with a sharp 
riposte, which ended in an engage in 
tierce, I brought his play to a stand- 
still at last. 

The opportunity was not to be wast- 
ed; so, with a quick one, two stroke, 
I sent my point round under his elbow, 
and while he went fumbling away to 
the right for my blade, it was grating 
against his ribs on the left. ‘The man 
uttered no sound. 

He fell heavily across his compan- 
ion’s body. Then, raising himself by 
a stupendous effort, he fastened one 
arm around my leg, and attempted to 
shorten his sword. The exertion soon 
overcame him, however, and as I 
kicked my leg free, he sank down ina 
swoon. 

The whole affair had not lasted two 
minutes. The cavalier was still at 
work with his opponent; but when, 
turning, I advanced to his aid, the re- 
maining ruffian sprang back, and set- 
ting off at a mad gallop down the 
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street, was soon lost to our eyes and 
ears alike. 

- “Tam deeply indebted to you, mon- 
sieur,” said the cavalier in a curiously 
muffled voice, as he held out his left 
hand to me. “ My right hand is bleed- 
ing slightly,” he explained. 

I took the proffered hand and, in an- 
swering him, I looked up at his face 
and saw he wore a mask. 

“T am happy to have been of service 
to so valiant a gentleman,” I said, 
bowing. “But how came you, if I 
may inquire, into such company?” 

“T was decoyed hither,” he an- 
swered with a bitter laugh. “I was 
bidden come alone, and I was foolish 
enough to accept the invitation.” 

Whereat, thinking that possibly 


there was some jealous lady in the 
matter, and knowing how such affairs 
are managed, I inquired no further. 
“Had it not been for your timely 
arrival,” my companion added, “ there 


would have been an end of me by now. 
But whither are you bent ?” he inquired 
suddenly. 

“To the Rue du Bac,” I answered, 
as my own forgotten affairs came back 
to my mind. 

“Then I will take you there in my 
carriage; it is waiting not many yards 
from here. I can thus make up to you 
for the time that you have lost on my 
behalf. But let us see these knaves 
first.” 

We turned the two fellows over. 
One of them was but slightly wound- 
ed; but the other one—the first to fall 
—was quite dead. We dragged them 
under the balcony, and propped them 
against the wall. 

“I will send some one to attend to 
them,” said my companion. “Come, 
it is not safe to linger. The patrol 
may pass at any moment.” 

With that he linked his arm in mine, 
and drew me away from the spot. And 
as we went he fell to thanking me 
again, and ended by praising my 
swordsmanship—albeit he had seen 
but little of it himself—and saying that 
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it was an accomplishment one should 
be thankful for. 

“And yet, monsieur,’ I exclaimed, 
“although I am thankful enough to- 
night, since it has afforded me the op- 
portunity of serving you, yet am I at 
this very moment in grievous trouble, 
thanks to my rapier play.” 

“ Ah!” he murmured, with a show 
of interest. ‘‘ And if I am not imper- 
tinent, what is this trouble? I may be 
able to assist you—who knows?” 

I required no second invitation, for 
youth is ever ready with its confi- 
dences, and, as we walked along, I be- 
gan my narrative. When I spoke of 
Castelroc as a spy of Richelieu’s, he 
stopped abruptly. 

“The Marquis de Castelroc is no 
spy of the cardinal’s,” he said coldly. 

“‘ Ah, pardon! I have offended you, 
monsieur!” I exclaimed. “ Castelroc 
is a friend of yours.” 

“God forbid!” he ejaculated. 

“But you know him?” 

“Yes, for the greatest rogue un- 
hanged. But pursue your tale. You 
interest me.” 


V 


BriEFLY I told my story down to 
the point where I had sprung from the 
balcony to his assistance. 

“The dastard!” he muttered, then 
quickly added: “ Hélas, my _ poor 
friend, your case is indeed grave; but 
if you were to seek audience of the 
cardinal and explain to him—qui sait? 
—he might forgive. The affair is old 
and probably forgotten. Moreover, 
you appear to have been forced into 
this duel with Beausire, and, ma foi, 
I fail to see how a gentleman could 
have done otherwise than fight under 
such circumstances.” 

“* Aye, monsicur,” I answered, shak- 
ing my head; “ but the cardinal will 
not trouble to inquire. His edicts for- 
bid dueling. That is sufficient. But 
if more were needed — Beausire was 
his nephew.” 

“You misjudge him.” 
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“ Nay, monsieur, I do not. I recog- 
nize in his eminence a great and just 
man, too just to err on the side of 
mercy.” 

At that juncture we turned the cor- 
ner and walked full into a patrol com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

My companion surprised me by bid- 
ding the sergeant go attend to the 
wounded man we had left behind. 

“ Has there been a duel?” the fellow 
inquired. 

‘“* Possibly,” answered the cavalier 
with great composure. 

The sergeant eyed us suspiciously 
for a moment, then bade us return with 
him. 

“We have business elsewhere, and 
the affair does not concern us,” an- 
swered my companion. 

“I know not that—” the other be- 
gan, when suddenly: 

“Peace, fool!” the cavalier mut- 
tered, and drawing forth his right 
hand, which he had said was wound- 
ed, and hitherto kept carefully under 
his cloak, he held it up. 

I knew not what magic was in those 
fingers, but at the sight of them the 
sergeant fell back with a cry of dis- 
may; then, recovering himself, he 
bowed low before us, and bade us pass. 

A moment later, and before I could 
master my surprise at what I had wit- 
nessed, we entered a carriage that 
stood waiting hard by. 

“Palais Cardinal!” said my com- 
panion. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, making for 
the door; but the coach was already in 
motion. I turned to expostulate with 
my companion. He had removed his 
mask, and a wild panic seized me as, 
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by the light of a street lamp, I recog- 
nized—the cardinal! 

“Well, my young friend,” he 
laughed, “ you are in luck to-night; 
and since you have caught Richelieu 
breaking his own edicts, you have a 
right to expect that he will not judge 
you over harshly, and that for once 
this ‘ great and just man’ will err on 
the side of mercy.” 

“Your eminence!” I cried. 

He raised his hand, upon which I 
now beheld the sacred amethyst which 
had so subjugated the sergeant. 

“Say no more,” he said; “ you owe 
me nothing, while I owe you my life. 
As for this Castelroc, I am sorry to 
keep you from Mlle. de la Haudraye 
for a few moments longer; but I shall 
be grateful if you will afford me the 
amusement of beholding his face when 
we walk in, arm in arm, to grant him 
the audience for which he is, no doubt, 
still waiting. I know the gentleman 
of old; he was involved in a Gascon 
plot last winter, and had a finger in 
one of Anne of Austria’s tasty pies a 
few weeks ago. I have been lately 
thinking of finding him a change of 
lodging, and your story has decided 
me. I do not think a sojourn in the 
Bastille would be amiss, do you?” 

I confessed with a laugh that I did 
not, and a few minutes later Riche- 
lieu’s fancy for studying facial expres- 
sion found ample entertainment in the 
countenance of the marquis. 

As ten was striking—so quickly did 
it all occur—Castelroc and I left the 
Palais Cardinal in separate carriages, 
he going to the Bastille with a mount- 
ed escort, and I—at last—to the Rue 
du Bac. 
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Magic of the 
edicine Dall 


By Gene Tunney 


=A TEN the simplest things do 
us the most good. That is, 
if we know how to use them 
and teach ourselves to use 
i them faithfully. There’s 
the rub. 

We all want to be perfect, or as near 
perfection as human nature will let us 
be, but we expect to make a difficult job 
of it and we are apt to shy away from 
the simple, easy work and play that will 
build us up and fortify us for the busi- 
ness of living. A fat friend asked me 
what was the best way for him to get 
_ rid of his fat. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I replied, 
“ whether you diet it off, or walk it off, 
or swim it off, or ride it off with a 
horse, or get it off by sawing wood. 
First you have to get it off up here ”— 
and I pointed to his forehead. 

I might have pointed to his heart, 
too; for it is the combination of what 
we find is right and our heart to go 
and do it that builds us up, helps us to 
do the best work and have the most 


fun. And many a time we can do won- 


ders for ourselves with something that 
looks easy, looks like mere play. 
Take the medicine ball, for example. 
Two men, or boys, or girls, if they will 
not play too hard or too long, can make 
robust athletes of themselves with such 
a simple thing as the medicine ball. 


You don’t need to have a fancy gym- 
nasium, crowded with expensive ma- 
chines—just take a simple medicine ball 
and a clear-cut plan, and go through 
with them. The results will surprise 
you. 

Strength, suppleness, skill in balance 
and a great increase in endurance will 
come to all who use the medicine ball 
properly. Exercise in moderation al- 
ways, especially at first. 

When you think how many centuries 
this easy way of training mind and 
body has been known, you can’t help 
wondering why all the people of the 
world are not using it to-day and mak- 
ing themselves strong with healthy play, 
You may be surprised to find that the 
Arabs knew the principle of the medi- 
cine ball long before our ancestors were 
civilized, although they. may not have 
used the ball itself in the form in which 
we know it. But they had the idea and 
used it. 

I found the story long ago in the 
first chapter of “ The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” a careful translation 
by Oriental scholars, published in 1877. 
It tells of an ancient ruler of Persia, 
“ King Yoonan, powerful and rich, but 
afflicted with leprosy, which the phy- 
sicians and sages had failed to remove; 
neither their potions, nor powders, nor 
ointments were of any benefit to him.” 
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MAGIC OF THE MEDICINE BALL 


Here is what happened, according to 


the chronicle: 


At length there arrived at the city 
of the king a great sage, stricken in 
years, who was called the sage Dooban: 
he was acquainted with ancient Greek, 
Persian, Arabic, and Syriac books, and 
with medicine and astrology; as well 
as with the properties of plants, dried 
and fresh, the injurious and the useful; 
he was versed in the wisdom of the 
philosophers, and embraced a 
knowledge of all the medical and 
other sciences. 

Dooban said: “O, king, I have 
heard of the disease which hath at- 
tacked thy person; and I will cure 
thee without giving thee to drink 
any potion or anointing thee with 
ointment.” 

When King Yoonan heard these 
words, he wondered, and said to 
him: “ How wilt thou do this? By 
Allah, if thou cure me, I will enrich 
thee and thy children’s children, and 
I will heap favors upon thee, and 
whatever thou shalt desire shall be 
thine, and thou shalt be my compan- 
ion and my friend.” He then be- 
stowed upon him a robe of honor 
and other presents, and said to him: 
“Wilt thou cure me of this disease 
without potion or ointment?” He 
answered: “ Yes, I will cure thee 
without any discomfort to thy per- 
son.” 

And the king was extremely as- 
tonished, and said: “O, sage, at 
what time and on what day shall 
that which thou hast proposed to me 
be done? MHasten it, O, my son.” 
He answered: “I hear and obey.” 

He then went out from the pres- 
ence of the king and hired a house, in 
which he deposited his books and medi- 
cines and drugs. Having done this, he 
selected certain of his medicines and 
drugs, and made a goff-stick, with a hol- 
low handle, into which he introduced 
them; after which he made a ball for 
it, skillfully adapted; and on the fol- 
lowing day, after he had finished these, 
he went again to the king, and kissed 
the ground before him, and directed 
him to repair to the horse-course, and 
to play with the ball and goff-stick. 

The king, attended by his emirs and 
chamberlains and viziers, went thither, 
and, as soon as he arrived there, the 
sage Dooban presented himself before 
him, and handed to him the goff-stick, 
saying: “Take the goff-stick, and 
grasp it thus, and ride along the horse- 


course, and strike the ball with it with 
all thy force, until the palm of thy 
hand and thy whole body become moist 
with perspiration, when the medicine 
will penetrate into thy hand, and per- 
vade thy whole body; and when thou 
hast done this, and the medicine re- 
mains in thee, 
return to thy pal- 
ace, and enter the 
bath and wash 


> and 


(S > 
a, 
The king’s idea of polo 


sleep; then shalt thou find thyself 
cured; and peace be upon thee.” 

So King Yoonan took the goff-stick 
from the sage, and grasped it in his 
hand, and mounted his horse; and the 
ball was thrown before him, and he 
urged his horse after it, when he struck 
with all his force; and when he had 
continued this exercise as long as was 
necessary, and bathed and slept, he 
looked upon his skin, and not a vestige 
of the leprosy remained: it was white 
as clear silver. Upon this he rejoiced 
exceedingly ; his heart was dilated, and 
he was full of happiness. 

On the following morning he entered 
the council chamber, and sat upon his 
throne; and the chamberlains and great 
officers of his court came before him. 
The sage Dooban also presented him- 
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self; and when the king saw him he 
rose to him in haste, and seated him 
by his side. Services of food were 
then spread before them, and the sage 
ate with the king, and remained as his 
guest all the day; and when the night 
approached, the king gave him two 
thousand pieces of gold, besides dresses 
of honor and other presents, and 
mounted him on his own horse, and so 
the sage returned to his house. 

And the king was 
astonished at his 
skill, saying: “ This 
man hath cured me 
by an external proc- 
ess, without anoint- 
ing me with oint- 
ment; by Allah, this 

’ is consummate sci- 
ence; and it is im- 
cumbent on me to 
bestow favors and 
honors upon him, 
and to make him 
my companion and 
familiar friend as 
long as I live.’”” 


There you have 
the medicine ball 
idea, even though 
the Arabian ro- Training to be a 
mancer conceals it piano mover 
under the queer 
name of “ goff- 
stick.” You will notice that, although 
he hit with the goff-stick, the game that 
King Yoonan played was really polo, 
which originated in Asia so far back 
that the wisest scholars can’t tell when 
it began. 

Too bad there is not space here to 
tell how Devereux Milburn revolution- 
ized that prehistoric game by making 
a mid-iron shot with his polo mallet, 
thus lofting the ball over the heads of 
those who tried to stop it and shoot- 
ing as many goals as he liked, and mak- 
ing Americans the polo champions for 
years. The point we are interested in 
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‘is that King Yoonan really was cured 


by hearty exercise, while the Arabian 
romancer invented all the stuff about 
drugs in the hollow of the stick just to 
make the story more mysterious and 
therefore more fascinating. 

What makes the medicine ball at- 


tract all of us is that it combines work 
and play perhaps in about as high a de- 
gree as any other exercise. If you have 
never had fun with a medicine ball, 
this may surprise you. 

Any game becomes fascinating if we 
play it in a spirit of fun and for all it 
is worth—even such slow stuff as 
dumb-bells and chest weights. The 

spirit is the thing. 
And with the med- 
| icine ball you can 
| find more amusing 
things to do than I[ 
can begin to set 
down here. 

While we are on 
the subject, let me 
beg you to be sure 
you are having fun, 
no matter what 
kind of exercise 
you are taking. 
Once your mind 
drops down to a 
mere mechanical 
routine of ten 
swings this way 
and ten swings that 
way, your work be- 

comes deadly dull and depressing. But 
keep yourself and your partner keyed 
up with the spirit of play as well as the 
spirit of competition, and you will profit 
by everything you do. 

You will notice that the sage Doo- 
ban did not give King Yoonan slow and 
uninteresting work to do. He put him 
into a game of polo, which is one of 
the most exciting sports in the world. 
I wish you could see the picture of that 
health-giving game in my old book, 
with King Yoonan on a dashing white 
steed walloping the ball for a goal in 
spite of the efforts of the other side to 
ride him off. 

If the king had been set at some 
slow, monotonous job, he would never 
have got much benefit out of the exer- 
cise. Dooban was a wise old man, and 
they did well to call him a sage; for 
he knew his psychology, knew that the 
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mind and spirit of man have more to 
do with good health than mere toil 
with muscles and tendons. That is why 
he took pains to provide the sick king 
with sport that swept him out of him- 
self, so that he forgot all about his 
troubles. That is the sort of thing we 
should always try for in our exercises 
—for the great American reason: it 
pays. 

Pick your medicine ball to suit your 
strength — then 
take one that is a 
pound or two light- 
er than that. It is 
a natural ambition 
that prompts us to 
tackle a task too 
heavy for our 
strength, but we 
must hold that am- 
bition in check or 
it will do us harm. 
When I was a 


youngster, a teach- 


er of athletics 
caught me one day 
lifting a fifty- 
pound bar-bell. 

“What are you training for—to be 
a piano-mover?” he asked, mocking 
me. “ Use light weights and work for 
speed. That heavy stuff will make you 
muscle-bound. Go lively with light 
weights, speed them up, with plenty of 
turning and twisting, and you'll devel- 
op strength in your heart and insides 
that will last all your life.” I have nev- 
er forgotten that wise advice. 

Most of you know the principal plays 
with the medicine ball: to pass it with 
a full-arm swing, as they used to pass 
a football awhile ago; to push it from 
the shoulder, as you put the shot; to 
raise it overhead as far as you can 
stretch your arms, swoop down and 
throw it backward between your knees; 
to raise it high as possible overhead and 
shoot it from player to player by push- 
ing the hands from the wrists; to swing 
it back over the head, full-arm, and 
throw it as far as possible. Every one 
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of these exercises flexes the abdominal 
muscles, and those that make you twist 
around are stimulating to the liver. 
The medicine ball is great for seden- 
tary workers. 

That high wrist shot with the ball is 
a dandy. Whether two or three play 
it, or half a dozen in a circle, you'll 
find it one of the greatest laugh pro- 
vokers, To keep your arms away 
above the head is easy at first, but it 
grows harder by 
the minute—yes, by 
the second. 

Then watch the 
fellows wriggle and 
twist and make 
funny faces as they 
try to keep their 
arms on high and 
thus stay in the 
charmed circle. If 
you could see your- 
self in a mirror 
while doing this, 
you'd laugh for the 
rest of the day. 
The man who keeps 
his arms up to the 
finish, when all the rest have dropped 
out, is, of course, the winner. And 
every player has fortified his stomach, 
inside and out. 

Did you ever stand erect, grasp a 
medicine ball with your ankles, kick 
up your heels backward and up as high 
as the knees, so as to toss the ball up 
in the air and straight forward over 
your head? Try it some time, but be 
sure to have a soft mat in front of you 
the first few times, for in the effort to 
throw the ball forward you are apt to 
throw yourself flat on your face. 

Don’t let a few falls discourage you; 
keep on practicing, and you'll soon 
catch the knack. Then you will have 
an exercise that develops your sense 
of timing and coordination, and will 
make you spry as an acrobat, to say 
nothing of the benefit to all your in- 
ternal machinery. 

When you have become so used to 
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catching the ball that you never miss 
it—nor have to trot after it while the 
others laugh—when you are as good 
as that, try to catch and hold the ball 
when some strong man stands fifteen 
feet off and does his best to knock you 
down with it. There’s a lot of fun in 
that game, although you had better 
keep out of it until you are in good 
practice; for if you don’t stop the ball 
with sure hands, it will knock you for 
a goal. 

The knack is to stop the big medi- 
cine ball just as you would catch a hot 
one in the baseball field: reach far out 
for it, and draw in the hands as soon 
as they touch it. You sidestep a little 
at the same time, and if necessary let 
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the force of the swift ball swing you 
all the way round. Once you get the 
skill, no man can throw the ball fast 
enough to knock you over, and you 
have all the joy of an expert canoe 
man in fast white water or of the air- 
‘man cheating destruction in the sky. 
It is a great thrill. 

Your own and your friends’ imagi- 
nation will think up a dozen new ways 
to play with the medicine ball. You 
can do it indoor in winter and out- 
door in warm weather, and you can 
get endless amusement out of the queer 
things that happen, besides the great 
gift of good health. How easy and 
amusing it all is, if only we put our 
minds on it! 











your eyes. 
cry for love. 
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Wherein a man ts caught between solitude and 
the old devil sea 


By Charles 


7 HANDSOME young Will 

} Kelsey knew the tragic 

story of Sanders before he 

accepted the assistant’s post 

at the lighthouse, but he 

i} shut his eyes to the facts. 

—— What that madman had 

done was one thing; what he himself 
might do was totally another. 

Kelsey also knew that Pedersen, 
keeper of the light, could talk the very 
barnacles off the bottom of a ship. The 
fisher people said in all seriousness that 


Francis Coe 


Sanders went mad listening to the old 
man’s eternal blah-blah-blah. Well, 
Will would shut him up like a clam. 

That lighthouse job appealed to the 
young man; he wanted isolation, time 
to think, and opportunity to purge his 
soul of the faith he once had boasted 
in womankind. The girl was Alice 
Reid. 

Village gossip never was unanimous 
that Will Kelsey would marry her. He 
was so good looking that it would have 
been no surprise if one of the summer 
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flappers from the city had run away 
with him. Alice was nice, and proud, 
as befitted a school-teacher with her 
first class; but she never would learn 
how to vamp a man. 

She didn’t even know how to handle 
the boy to whom she was engaged. 
Here is the way she lost him, while 
they were strolling on a sunny, wind- 
swept beach: 

“TI sometimes wonder if we are suit- 
ed to each other, Billy,” she said, mere- 
ly angling for a protestation of love. 
“We both have youth, but do we real- 
ize our shortcomings?” 

“Meaning which?” Kelsey idly in- 
quired. 

“Well, you are headstrong, and I 
am rather determined myself. It 
would be easy for us to start a battle! 
Also, you squander your money—and 
I am of a saving disposition.” 

“So?” Billy retorted. “‘ You’ve met 
some one who hasn’t my handicaps, 
haven’t you?” 

Alice Reid lied like a lady. She had 
just returned from a brief visit to an 
inland city. 

“Yes, I have!” she replied. “ But 
you notice that I’m still wearing your 
ring, Billy.” 

“That can be remedied!” the young 
man observed darkly, and the little 
quarrel should have ended there. It 
was merely a skirmish to learn the be- 
loved enemy’s strength. 

As if hypnotized, the girl removed 
the ring and handed it to him. It had 
a small diamond as its decoration, and 
it flashed bravely in the sun. 

“I should have bought a blue-white 
stone as large as a soup plate,” Billy 
remarked scathingly, “if I wanted to 
hold a girl like you!” 

He turned away and hurled the ring 
far out into the sea. ‘Then he spun 
about on one heel and went striding 
down the beach alone. 

Alice put a hand to her throat, chok- 
ing back a faint cry of anguish. Her 
ring had vanished, and there out of 
her life went the youth who had 
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dreamed with her of a cottage by the 
sea. 

“What have I done?” she asked 
herself numbly. “ But he ought to 
know there is no other man.” 

Her head went up, and she, too, 
turned on one heel. 

Three days later Sanders was 
brought in from the distant lighthouse. 
He was as mad as a March hare, 
stricken dumb with fear of the un- 
known. He had been more than six 
years on the job out there. 

Some one had to take his place, to 
share watches with Pedersen and 
cherish the light that flashed across the 
sea. That some one had to be a young 
man, because two oldsters get on each 
other’s nerves in that service. Will 
Kelsey volunteered, and his neighbors 
shook their heads when he closed the 
cottage his parents had left him. 

“ He'll never get on with old Peder: 
sen,” Luke Reid declared to Alice, his 
daughter. 

“ Billy Kelsey, of all people!’ Mrs. 
Reid exclaimed. “‘ Pedersen won't like 
him. Billy is a lad with ideas and im- 
agination, and he’s liable to follow 
poor Sanders to the insane asylum.” 

It was then that their only child hur- 
riedly left the house and was absent 
for hours in the family motor boat. 

Before she returned the villagers 
had gathered at the pier to see Kelsey 
off for the lighthouse. Mrs. Reid was 
there with the others, but Billy ap- 
peared not to see the mother of the girl 
he had loved. 

When the tender pointed her danc- 
ing prow toward the lighthouse he sat 
in the bow and gazed steadily seaward. 
He would show them all that he could 
stand garrulous old Pedersen and the 
solitude of the long watches. 

There was money in the lighthouse 
job, and nothing to do out there but 
save the pay. In two years, three at 
the utmost, he could come ashore per- 
manently and invest his capital. He 
could laugh at Alice Reid then—and 
her boy friend in the inland city who 
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was not headstrong and did not squan- 
der his money. 


II 


Op Pedersen was a huge man, and, 
although in his fifties, strong. His 
shoulders squared like the corner of a 
building. He wore luxuriant blond 
mustaches, and he spent much time in 
combing them with his big, blunt fin- 
gers. 

His nose stood out with no little 
character of its own. One nostril was 
noticeably larger than the other, and 
it gave observers the curious impres- 
sion that the man carried his head at 
an angle. 

The rest of his face was broad and 
flat, the eyes lusterless and bland, the 
whole countenance lethargic. It was 


somehow a shock to listeners when the 
mouth opened and speech fairly gushed 
forth. 

For seven years Pedersen had been 
at the lighthouse, and in all that time 


he had only once displayed the “ call ” 
flag. That was when he signaled for 
the authorities to take away the mad 
Sanders. 

Will Kelsey had never particularly 
noticed Pedersen on the latter’s brief 
visits ashore. He had accepted him, 
as had the rest of the fishing village, 
as an institution. 

To the best of the public knowledge 
the old lighthouse keeper had neither 
kith nor kin, and his job exactly suited 
him. Lacking a listener, he would sit 
for hours at his indolent task, a huge, 
curved pipe drooping over his chin, his 
fingers caressing his mustaches. 

He watched the same old sea, the 
same old rocks at the base of the light- 
house tower, the same old sky, day in 
and day out. When the gales blew he 
made simple preparations, and let them 
blow their leads off. When the 
weather calmed he opened hatches to 
dry out his quarters. 

Every day he shaved himself, wiped 
the lather on a piece of newspaper, and 
walked the twenty yards to the end of 


the island to throw the paper into the 
sea. He never hurried at any task. 
Time was his servant. 

Into this life, and with Pedersen at 
his elbow, young Kelsey cast his lot. 
The older man had not been ashore for 
three months. Very good; neither 
would his assistant leave the lighthouse 
for the same period. 

Within the first hour of his service 
Billy met a great surprise. Aside from 
grunting “yah” and “nay” for yes 
and no, Pedersen was tongue-tied. 

“Well, I never dreamed you’d turn 
into a dumb Isaac,” Kelsey remarked 
cheerfully. 

ce Va.”’ 

“Are you doing it on an election 
bet?” 

“ Nay.” 

Ivery fifth day the tender came to 
the island with supplies, and was avail- 
able to take a man back to the main- 
land if he cared to go, for the purpose 
of stretching his legs and talking with 
other humans. 

“ How’s the old codger making it 
now?” the skipper would ask Kelsey. 
And each time his reply ran: “ Peder- 
sen? Oh, great! He’s a fine man, Pe- 
dersen.”’ 

Kelsey did not know that the skip- 
per also asked Pedersen about his as- 
sistant’s condition. Casual reports 
went back to the beach that the hand- 
some youth had become neglectful of 
his daily shaving. He had forgotten 
to shine his boots. His shirts were 
worn a week or more without change. 
He had ceased to wear a tie, even on 
Sundays! But what was there to dress 
up for, anyhow, on the outskirts of 
civilization ? 

For the first two weeks Billy had 
gone out on the little island and exer- 
cised vigorously each morning. He 
did this no more, and resented the ease 
of the older man who sat around quiet- 
ly and kept in excellent health. 

Kelsey caught himself one day imi- 
tating Pedersen’s gesture toward an 
upper lip. After that he began to cul- 
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tivate a mustache, but Pedersen never 
acknowledged it with even a glance. 

Once Kelsey forgot to wash his 
dishes, and when mealtime came Pe- 
dersen silently loaned him some clean 
ones. That night Billy had a dish- 
washing bee, and in a mild exuberance 
threw a plate far out into the heaving 
water. 

He looked up to the light tower to 
see if Pedersen had noted his ridicu- 
lous display of temper. The older man 
had followed the parabola of the dish 
until it cut into the sea. He did not 
speak or turn his head. From that mo- 
ment Kelsey hated him. 

Again Kelsey forgot to fill the fuel 
tanks for the light, and Pedersen un- 
complainingly did it for him. For 
that kindness Kelsey hated him all the 
more. If he would only talk, and 
argue, and grow angry! 

Pedersen ate a bread that came in 
large sheets and looked like dried 
waffles. At first Kelsey had eaten 


some of it with relish, and laughed at 
Pedersen’s enjoyment of the stuff. He 
had admired to see the magnificent 
mustaches rise and fall as the big teeth 
crunched the hard food. 

But after a time the sound palled 


upon him. It seemed as if Pedersen 
were catching between those teeth 
every raw nerve in Kelsey’s body and 
munching them into a pulp. 

The young man never spoke to the 
men on the tender about any one 
ashore. He drew within himself, 
learned to hide his feelings, and culti- 
vated a canniness of behavior. He 
found little ways to punish Pedersen 
for eating hard bread, for his stolidity, 
and his obvious contentment in watch- 
ing that damnable sea. 


Til 


WHEN three months had passed and 
the relationship between the two men 
settled into concrete form, Pedersen 
suddenly changed. Kelsey watched 
closely for several days, convinced that 
the old man was going mad. 
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He was glad that the solitude and 
the friction between them had finally 
triumphed. Pedersen now had been 
on the little island six full months 
without going to the mainland. That 
was too much for any man. 

Therefore Pedersen was going the 
way of poor Sanders. What would 
the villagers have to say about that? 
What would Alice Reid think? 

He desired very much that Pedersen 
should go mad. He wished to watch 
the tender take him away as Pedersen 
had watched it take Sanders. 

When next the tender came Kelsey 
eyed the skipper closely to see if he de- 
tected the change in Pedersen. Ap- 
parently he did not. Kelsey was glad. 
Another five days might do the trick. 

He did not know just what course 
Pedersen’s insanity would take. San- 
ders had become violent and attacked 
Pedersen, and the two had fought 
within the lonely tower until finally 
Pedersen had triumphed. The old man 
was a powerful fighter or he could not 
have subdued Sanders. 

So Kelsey prepared for trouble. 
From the kitchen he carried to his 
bunk a large bread knife. It gave him 
a feeling of security at night; he could 
feel it under the blankets and he 
pressed against it gratefully. 

Kelsey could lie in his bunk and look 
across the black curling water. At in- 
tervals of twenty seconds there would 
flash out the white finger of the light 
over his head. He knew that Peder- 
sen was sitting there beside the light, 
holding his big curved pipe or fum- 
bling at his great blond mustache. 

His bland eyes would be trained 
steadily out into the night. The fool! 
There was nothing out there that he 
could see, only the flash of the light 
over the black water every twenty 
seconds, 

But what was the older man think- 
ing? Behind those eyes what was 
there? Were the fires of insanity burn- 
ing higher? That was the thing that 
Kelsey must learn. 











Insane impulses, he knew, were like 
the waves of the sea about him. They 
writhed and twisted and arose too 
high, and then burst into the foam of 
madness. 

The light was a revolving one, and 
the gears upon which it turned had a 
voice as steady and as distinctive as 
the roar of the sea. That voice blend- 
ed with everyday sounds until it be- 
came akin to silence. But now it had 
a note of premonition, Kelsey thought, 
similar to his own feeling of impend- 
ing disaster. 

So he lay and watched, while near at 
hand the sea whispered and the gears 
chanted and the mysterious night 
winds wrapped their unquiet arms 
about the tower. Aloft he could see 
Pedersen, and now and then he caught 
glimpses of the slow-drifting smoke 
clouds that seeped from the old man’s 
pipe. 

How many times had Kelsey sat 
through the weary hours of his watch 
beside that light! He knew just what 
Pedersen was now seeing. The tower 
was inclosed in heavy glass, and the 
rays of the light as it turned swept 
across the sill in ‘which this glass was 
set. 

When he was on watch Kelsey had 
often tried closing his eyes and count- 
ing the seconds until the light flashed 
directly over his head. He would de- 
tect the sudden brilliance through 
closed lids. He could count so accu- 
rately that jus: as his lips formed a 
silent “ twenty,” the light would flash. 

The light was a majestic thing. You 
sat there in the tower and gazed out- 
ward at a black sea. Suddenly the 
gears clicked and radiance swept out 
over your head. Like a great white 
knife it cut through the black and 
under it, momentarily, the water 
heaved and danced and sparkled. Just 
as your eyes became accustomed to the 
miracle the curtain of black fell again. 

But these things, Kelsey knew, were 
lost upon the stolid Pedersen. The 
old fellow never had a thought. The 
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ticking of a clock was important to 
him; it passed the time satisfactorily 
enough. While on watch his fool pipe 
with its foul odor and the things he 
did with his heavy mustaches were 
enough to occupy his mind. 

“Small wonder,” Kelsey whispered 
as he lay there watching the big man, 
“that he is going crazy!” 

Leading up to the light was a cir- 
cular steel stairway. The treads shone 
from the friction of sole leather and 
the brass railing along its side always 
caught a reflection of the big light and 
flashed a vague answer. Those flashes 
were twenty seconds apart. Every- 
thing, Kelsey felt, was twenty seconds. 
The world traveled on a schedule of 
one-third of a minute. 

But there was another flight of time 
that also was exacting. It was the six- 
hour watches he shared with Pedersen. 
The light operated twelve hours each 
night, and they divided the time equal- 
ly between them. 

When Pedersen stood the first watch 
at night he waked Kelsey by the ring- 
ing of a bell which he kept on the light 
platform. The young man grew to 
hate that sound when it roused him, 
and to love it when it jangled Pedersen 
from his blankets. 

But Pedersen did not mind. He was 
a methodical man, and placed his pipe, 
filled and ready for use, beside his bunk 
as he turned in. When Kelsey rang 
the bell with ferocious delight the old 
man would blink once or twice, run his 
fingers caressingly over his mustaches, 
swing his feet to the steel floor, and 
reach with one hand for his clothes 
and with the other for his pipe. Soon 
he would come tramping up the steel 
steps, his breath whistling through his 
big nostril. 

Even when the fog crept close about 
the lighthouse, and everything was 
dripping gray, the whole world no big- 
ger than their own little horizon, Pe- 
dersen was imperturbable. He would 
adjust the fog horn and appear not to 

hear, every twenty seconds, the blast 
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that ripped through the air like an ago- 
nized bellow from some prehistoric 
monster. He puffed, and stroked, and 
gazed at the blank wall of fog as he 
did at the heaving sea. 

But at last a change had come. Kel- 
sey saw it as he lay there in his bunk 
one night and looked upward. 

There was a droop to Pedersen’s 
shoulders and a furtive glisten in his 
ordinarily bland eyes. Each time the 
light flashed Kelsey saw in the old man 
a tensity, an unrest. He smiled to 
himself, and fondly pressed the handle 
of the heavy knife. 

He knew it must soon be time for 
Pedersen to reach for that bell and rat- 
tle its tormenting call through the 
cower. It was raining. When the rays 
flashed he could see past Pedersen to 
the shield of glass by which the light 
was surrounded. The glass was 
streaked with heavy raindrops, and 
they were not crisscrossed, as would 
have been the case were the wind high. 


A quiet night, but a wet one that 
might merge into the gray of fog 
banks rather than the brightness of 


sunshine when day broke. He hoped 
the fog would come, because that 
would let him start the horn, and so 
might bother Pedersen in his new dis- 
quietude. 

Then Pedersen leaned over the rail, 
an arm stretched forth and the call bell 
glistened faintly in his hand. A wisp 
of smoke drifted from his pipe and he 
leaned over to knock the dottle into the 
sand box kept on the platform. He 
appeared in no hurry to ring the bell. 
That in itself was a sign. 

After a while he leaned forward 
again and replaced the bell without 
ringing it. Kelsey was all eyes after 
that. What trick was Pedersen’s in- 
sane cunning up to now? He watched 
closely, slipped his fingers under his 
blankets and clutched the heavy knife. 


IV 


PEDERSEN was coming down the 
steel stairs. His big feet fell softly on 
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the steel treads. Kelsey’s throat dried. 

Pedersen looked weird in the faint, 
intermittent light. What would he 
do? Would he creep to Kelsey’s bunk 
and attempt to throttle him? Well, 
the knife was ready! 

The old man, instead, got down his 
oilskins and silently left the tower. In- 
stantly Kelsey leaped up and dressed. 
Just as he finished the fog horn blared 
forth its first note. So that explained 
Pedersen’s trip! He had gone out to 
start the mechanism. 

But, no! Why should he do that? 
It was after midnight, and Kelsey him- 
self should have faced the storm to do 
that job; it was his watch. There must 
be something else that Pedersen was 
scheming; perhaps he had used the fog 
horn as a trick, 

Kelsey felt certain that this was the 
night when Pedersen would let his 
madness run away with him. The hor- 
ror of his position assailed him with 
terrific force. He had been a fool not 
to tell the men of the tender about Pe- 
dersen, and have them take the mad- 
man to the beach. Kelsey promised 
himself that he would signal for help 
in the morning. 

Pedersen was returning. Kelsey 
could hear the sloshing of his shoes in 
the rain as he came along ‘the path. 
The younger man slipped the heavy 
knife under his jacket and went to the 
foot of the circular stairs. 

Pedersen came in, and his brows 
raised in moderate surprise at finding 
Kelsey up, but he did not speak. He 
merely glanced upward to signify that 
the light was turned over to his as- 
sistant. 

Kelsey went aloft, his head twisted 
over one shoulder so that he might 
watch every move of the old man. He 
saw that he was being watched in 
turn. But Pedersen shrugged finally, 
hung his oilskins on the pegs and went 
out of sight toward his bunk. 

Kelsey sighed with relief. Before 
this night he had gleefully looked for- 
ward to the final breaking of the old 








man’s mind. When those ashore heard 
that Pedersen, the stolid, unimagina- 
tive man, had gone mad, they would 
have a changed opinion of Billy Kel- 
sey. Especially would Alice Reid come 
to her senses! 

But now that feeling was gone. Kel- 
sey was, he admitted to himself, a little 
afraid of Pedersen. His big, square 
hands had suddenly become busier, and 
they reflected an alertness that was the 
gift of insanity. 

But Kelsey would not be caught un- 
awares. He sat there on the platform, 
hating more and more the rain on the 
glass, the clicking of the gears, the 
flashing of the light, and the bellow of 
the fog horn. He did not relax, be- 
cause even with Pedersen in bed there 
was no telling what would come next. 

The madman’s starting of the horn 
was a sly trick to make Kelsey unsus- 
picious. ‘The way his eyes followed 
Kelsey aloft to the platform was a 
symptom. 

Pedersen’s bunk creaked, and Kelsey 
felt a tightening of his throat muscles. 
His heart started to pound. 

He heard the old man fussing about 
the galley. That was another trick. 
Pedersen never ate at midnight. Kel- 
sey gripped the big knife. 

The old man appeared at the foot of 
the stairs. He was clad only in a long 
nightshirt, and he looked like a ghost. 
He did not speak, but he stood there 
gazing upward. 

“Go to bed,” Kelsey called out. 
“Everything is all right.” 

His voice croaked, and he paused to 
clear his throat. 

Pedersen did not answer. He stood 
a moment, then his foot struck the low- 
er steel tread and he started upward. 

Kelsey muttered a curse and bran- 
dished the knife. 

“Tl kill you, Pedersen,” he warned 
him, “if you come up here. Go back! 
Go to bed—everything is all right!” 

He had changed suddenly from 
threat to entreaty in the hope of reas- 
suring the crazy man, but Pedersen 
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kept coming steadily up the circular 
stairs. His ridiculous nightshirt was 
flapping about his sturdy legs. 

Kelsey dashed to the head of the 
stairs, the one entrance to the plat- 
form. But the old man came closer 
and closer, and his steps were unhur- 
ried. 

“ Nay,” he said at last; “ nay.” 

He was close now, and Kelsey 
slashed at him with the knife. Peder- 
sen drew back ever so slightly, like a 
trained fighter, and let the murderous 
thrust go by. The force of his effort 
dragged Kelsey onto the stairs, and he 
gripped the rail with his free hand. 

Pedersen was not slow now. He 
leaped forward and caught Kelsey’s 
knife arm. The younger man fought 
with ferocity, but the big hand could 
not be shaken off. 

Kelsey twisted suddenly and drove 
his foot hard into Pedersen’s stomach. 
The old man grunted with pain, and 
lost his hold. 

“ Nay,” he moaned heavily; “ nay.” 

“ You would have it!” Kelsey shout- 
ed. “ Damn you, take it!” 

He swung the heavy knife upward. 
Pedersen grunted again and his night- 
shirt turned red where the point had 
caught. 

The knife glistened again in the 
flashing of the big light; but the old 
man caught the sharp blade, and naked 
flesh battled with steel. Kelsey felt the 
hot blood spurt from Pedersen’s muti- 
lated hand. It seeped down his wrist 
as they struggled. 

Then the knife was wrenched from 
Kelsey’s grip and sent clattering down 
the stairs. He fought with all his 
strength, but Pedersen did not hit and 
rip and tear in return. He encircled 
the young man’s body with relentless 
arms and squeezed like a boa constric- 
tor. 

Black spots appeared before Kelsey’s 
eyes. Pedersen had him, was going to 
squeeze him to death. Locked in that 
fearful embrace, the two men fell to 
the stairway, Kelsey underneath. 
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Suddenly the old man changed his 
tactics. His right arm loosed its grip 
and the fingers of the square hand, wet 
with its own blood, clenched into a 
maul-like fist. The fist raised and 
dropped onto Kelsey’s head. 

The blow dazed him. Before his 
mind had cleared the mighty fist had 
risen again. 

“ Yah,’ Pedersen growled in satis- 
faction; “ yah.” 

Kelsey knew he was done for. Pe- 
dersen’s maniacal strength, mad perse- 
verance, and immunity to wounds, had 
been too much. 

Overhead the great light flashed, 
and through its radiance that red fist 
loomed. Kelsey saw it descending. 

The light of the tower went out, and 
the hot breath of the madman was 
gone from his face, and the agony de- 
parted from his muscles. The horn 
on the island had suddenly quieted, 
and Pedersen was not there torturing 
him. 

V 


CoNSCIOUSNESS came back slowly to 
Will Kelsey. He discovered that he 
was on the lower floor of the light- 
house, and was supine. He was on his 
own bunk, lashed there firmly with 
ropes. 

He saw that the fog had cleared and 
the rain ceased. Overhead the light 
was out and the gears did not click. 
Day had come. 

Above him Pedersen was at work 
with an oil can, his right hand thick 
with bandages and his blood-stained 
nightshirt discarded for dungarees. He 
appeared to have lapsed into routine, 
which often controls madmen. 

Kelsey wondered how badly Peder- 
sen had been cut with the knife, and 
decided that the wounds must be su- 
perficial. His own face was bruised 
and swollen. 

He calculated that the tender was 
not due at the lighthouse for twenty- 
four hours. In that time Pedersen 
could torture him to death. 
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A shadow played across the high 
panes of the tower windows. At first 
Kelsey attributed it to the wheeling sea 
gulls. But the shadow persisted. 

It took the frightened young man 
long, puzzled moments to realize that 
something stationary was flying be- 
tween the sun and the windows. Then 
he knew that it must be the signal flag. 

And in that moment full under- 
standing came to Will Kelsey. It was 
as if the great light overhead had sud- 
denly penetrated to every dark cranny 
of his mind and dissipated the mists of 
madness. 

“ Ahoy, Pedersen, you big loafer!” 
he called laughingly up the echoing 
tower. ‘ Haul in that flag, and come. 
down here and cut me loose. I was 
coocoo last night; but I’m all right 
now. You certainly beat some sense 
into me!” 

The old man brought down the flag 
on the run, then descended and fum- 
blingly—because of his bandaged hand 
—freed his captive. And then speech 
literally burst from him. 

“There was no sign of the tender,” 
he said. “ The skipper probably is in 
his. bunk or still at breakfast. His 
wife is a grand cook, and their kitchen 
faces away from the sea. Also, there 
is a—” 

“T know,” Will Kelsey interrupted. 
“No one saw your signal and—” 

“T didn’t say that,” Pedersen ex- 
plained rapidly. “ There’s a motor 
boat headed for us. And unless I’m 
dead wrong in my reckoning, I'll bet 
a new dory against an old lobster pot 
that Alice Reid is coming out for you 
because she’s—” 

“ Fine!’ Kelsey exclaimed. ‘“ You 
keep nght on talking to me, but I'll be 
too busy shaving to answer back. Alice 
wouldn’t like my mustache!” 

So, while the old man’s bottled-up 
language gushed forth and leaped from 
subject to subject, Billy made himself 
presentable. Aside from his interest- 
ing bruises, he was soon the same fine 
figure of youth who had whirled on 
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his heel in a lover’s quarrel three 
months before. 

Both men were at the landing when 
Alice nosed her motor boat in to the 
mooring. She chatted as gayly with 
Kelsey as if there never had been a 
misunderstanding; but soon contrived 
a private talk with the older man. 

“Oh, Mr. Pedersen, what hap- 
pened?” she asked. “ How did Billy 
hurt his face? And your hand is band- 
aged!” 

“ Well, we had a little mix-up,” he 
replied lightly. ‘It wasn’t my fault, 
Miss Reid. I kept my word, and for 
three months all I’ve said to Billy was 
‘yah’ and ‘nay.’ But I told you when 
you came out to the light that day that 
if you'd let me talk to him all I want- 
ed he wouldn’t last two weeks. This 
has been a long three months; but now 
I’ll have another assistant, and we can 
chew the rag to our hearts’ content!” 

When the girl made ready to leave 
she found Kelsey at the landing with 
his valise packed. 

“I’m mighty glad you’re taking me 


ashore, Alice; I’m cured,” he said un- 
ashamedly when the craft was under 
way. 

“Meaning which?” she inquired, 
imitating his stock- question. 

“T’m as meek as a lamb,” Billy de- 
clared. “ You gave me my head, and 
you didn’t interfere out here at the 
light, and I’ve learned my lesson.” 

“Oh, didn’t I?” Alice murmured, 
half to herself. 

“No; but you kept an eye out for 
signals, didn’t you?” 

“In all the daylight hours, Billy; 
and at night I prayed for you. Weren’t 
you afraid of Mr. Pedersen?” 

“The old codger? No! He’sa fine 
man.” 

They turned to look back at the 
lighthouse. Pedersen was still at the 
landing. He pointed the fingers of his 
bandaged hand toward his temple and 
made circles with them, as if indicating 
the workings of a deranged mind. 

“Yah,” he muttered. “ First San- 
ders, then Kelsey! I'll get the next 
one’s goat, too!” 


Me MM Me 
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EVIL FORTUNE 


What pen can well report the plight 

Of those who travel on the sea? 
To pass the weary winter’s night 

With stormy clouds wishing for day, 
With waves that toss them to and fro— 
Their poor estate is hard to show. 


When shoals and sandy banks appear, 
What pilot can direct his course? 
When foaming tides drive us so near, 
Alas! what fortune can be worse? 
Then anchor’s hold must be our stay, 

Or else we fall into decay. 


When frets and storms have had their fill, 
And gentle calm the coast will clear, 

Then haughty hearts shall have their will, 
That long have wept with mourning cheer; 

And leave the seas with their annoy, 

At home at ease to live in joy. 


Anonymous 
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A sertal—Part IV—The underworld of Chat Noir 
makes a last, desperate, futile effort to shield the 
slayer of Margaret Hilhard and Paul Gregory! 


By Leslie McFarlane 


THE THREAD OF THE STORY 


DOUBLE murder was 
monopolizing the front 
page of the Montreal news- 
papers. Margaret Hilliard, 
rich and pretty, had been 
shot in Mount Royal Park 
at night, and her fiancé, Paul Gregory, 
a poor young architect, had been beaten 
to death in his apartment. 

Hinky Lewis was caught in a net 
of circumstantial evidence and thrown 
into jail, charged with the crimes. His 
attorney, Michael Brent, undertook to 
clear him. Brent investigated the case 
independently of the police. 

The lawyer was an ambitious young 
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bachelor, who wore a beard to add dig- 
nity to his court room appearance. He 
found a fragment of a letter warning 
Paul not to visit No. go, as it was a 
dangerous place. 

By clever maneuvering he discov- 
ered a taxi driver who had taken 
Gregory to the Chat Noir, a notorious 
underworld thoroughfare, but careful 
search failed to reveal a No. go on that 
Street. 

On the Chat Noir, however, the at- 
torney caught sight of a winsome girl 
—Norah Gray, just arrived from Eng- 
land. She was escorted by her step- 
father, Midge Tapley, denizen of the 
Montreal underworld. 
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Her eyes desperately invited him 
to remain 


After Brent had passed her 
on the street, Norah encoun- 
tered Laboeuf, boss of the 
Chat Noir, who frightened 
the girl with his dogs, and became of- 
fensive, but she was saved by the in- 
tervention of Burger, a cripple. 

Following another clew, Brent was 
told that Gregory had led a double life, 
associating with an underworld girl on 
the Chat Noir. Then the newspapers 
published an unidentified woman’s por- 
trait, found in Gregory’s apartment. 
Brent saw that woman later in a No. 
90 house just off the Chat Noir, but 
she was uncommunicative. 

Under Laboeuf’s orders, Midge 
knocked the attorney on the head and 
his boss threw the victim down a man- 
hole into the sewer. 

Brent emerged later, after a terrific 
struggle, and continued his investiga- 
tion in disguise, being favored by 
newspaper accounts of his supposed 
death. The lawyer adopted the name 
Sam Steuben, shaved off his beard, 
changed his clothes, hocked his watch 
and rented a room in the district. 

Police located Brent’s hat, coat and 
watch. The lawyer’s assistant, Min- 
ton, accompanied two detectives on an 











Brent, alias Steuben, 


investigation. 
was pursued, but escaped with the aid 
of the amazed Minton and of Burger. 
While in hiding, the cripple confessed 
his hopeless love for Norah, and after- 
ward introduced the attorney to her. 
Following a cross-examination, La- 


boeuf decided that Steuben was 
“regular,” and offered to let him in 
on a gang holdup that night. 

The boss’s woman — the one Brent 
had seen before in No. go—recognized 
the lawyer, but, upon learning of 
Gregory’s death, she shielded him. 
Brent then went to visit Norah. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THREE MEN AND A GIRL 


11S heart stood still for a 
second as Michael Brent 
stopped on-a landing of 
the stairway leading to 
Norah’s room and listened 
to the voice of the man 
whose sinister power he 
dreaded and hated above all things. 
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“ You must not be ’fraid of me. You 
think I am rough, maybe, because I 
scare you the other night. Pooh! That 
was only a joke!” 

Laboeuf ! 

Brent’s _light-heartedness _ disap- 
peared, like air out of a punctured tire. 

“ You may have meant it as a joke, 
but it wasn’t very funny to me,” Norah 
was saying. “ Was that all you came 
to tell me?” 

“Oh, no! I come because I hear 
they take Midge away. It is sor” 

6é Yes.”’ 

Laboeuf laughed reassuringly. 

“T don’t want you to worry "bout 
that. He will be back soon. We fix 
it right away.” 

Slowly Brent went down the hall. 
Laboeuf, leaning easily against the 
wall, his huge bulk dominating Norah’s 
little room, glanced at him when he 
was in front of the doorway and greet- 
ed him with a scowl. Norah was stand- 
ing in front of the window, her hands 
upon the sill, her whole attitude signifi- 
cant of nervous constraint. 

Laboeuf nodded, insolently. Brent 
nodded in return. 

Hello,” he said huskily. 

The girl’s face brightened. 

“ Hello, Mr. Steuben.” Her eyes 
desperately invited him to remain. 
“Were you out for a walk?” 

But Laboeuf was not one to brook 
interference from one of his own men. 
“We talk business,” he growled. 

“Yes, just out for a little walk,” 
said Brent, as casually as he could. He 
went into his own room and closed the 
door. Then he pressed himself against 
it, listening. 

“ You know that fellow?” he heard 
Laboeuf ask. 

Norah’s reply was inaudible. 

“So! You t’ink he’s nice, eh?” 
Brent’s heart leaped. “‘ Maybe you not 
t’ink he’s so nice if you know what I 
know about him.” 

“What do you know about him?” 
she asked sharply. 

“Never mind. 


You learn, some 
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time.” Then he lowered his voice. 
Brent could hear only fragments of 
sentences, odd phrases. “. . . maybe 
you like me better . . . lots of money 

. when Midge comes back... 
you are pretty .. .” 

Then, Norah’s _ voice, 
“Don’t shut that door!” 

Brent stiffened. 

“You should not be in my room 
anyway. I didn’t ask you to come in. 
Leave that door open, please!”’ 

Laboeuf’s deep tones again. Brent 
heard the click of a latch. He flung 
open his own door. A furious anger 
overwhelmed him at the thought of 
Laboeuf’s foul presence even in the 
same house as Norah. 

Her door was shut. There was a 
scuffle going on in the room. Then he 
heard her call out in a desperate, terri- 
fied voice: ‘‘ Leave me alone! Take 
your hands off me!” Her voice rose 
to a scream. “ Mr. Steuben!’ 

Then, abruptly, it was muffled. 
There was a sound of some one bump- 
ing against the wall. 

Brent opened the door. In spite of 
the rage that consumed him, in spite 
of a murderous desire to rush in, to 
fling himself upon Laboeuf and throt- 
tle and batter the life out of his evil 
body, he forced himself to be calm. 

Norah was struggling in Laboeuf’s 
arms, in the corner by the window. 
She was twisting her head frantically 
from side to side, trying to escape his 
kisses. When the door opened La- 
boeuf looked up, a ferocious light in 
his eyes. 

“ Did you call me?” asked Brent. 

Laboeuf stepped back, releasing the 
girl. 
Brent’s fists were clenched, the 
knuckles white. In the back of his 
mind hammered the one thought that 
he must keep himself in control. 

They faced one another. Laboeuf’s 
face was flushed dark with rage and 
passion. 

“Why you come in here?” he 
190ared. 


clearly: 
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Brent scarcely recognized his own 
voice. ‘‘ She —she called me, didn’t 
she?” 

“If you mind your own business—” 

Laboeuf’s eyes were murderous. 

Antagonism, Brent knew, would 
only defeat his own purpose. He man- 
aged an apologetic tone. 

“IT guess she’s kinda frightened.” 

Norah crept slowly over to Brent, 
as though instinctively seeking the 
refuge of his arms. Shivering, she 
pressed her face against his shoulder. 

“Don’t let him touch me. Don’t let 
him look at me like that again.” 

Her voice was childlike and implor- 
ing. 

Laboeuf swallowed his defeat. 

Silently he straightened up, stepped 
over toward Brent. 

“Don’t let him touch me!” Her 
arms tightened around him. 

“No, I won’t let him touch you,” 
said Brent, soothingly, and his own 
arms crept around her trembling shoul- 
ders. 

“You have some t’ings to learn yet, 
Steuben,” growled Laboeuf. ‘“ And 
one of them is—to mind your own 
business. I teach you.” 

He strode heavily from the room. 
His footsteps clumped thunderously 
on the stairs. 

Brent looked down at the silky head 
against his shoulder. His arms crept 
closer about her slender body. With 
a sort of awed wonder he realized that 
she had made no effort to disengage 
herself. ‘They clung to one another in 
silence. 

At last she looked up. 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
bright. 

“Ts he gone?” Gently she tried to 
draw away from him, but Brent’s arms 
tightened. 

“Norah,” he said huskily. “I love 
you.” 

She gazed up at him, startled. 

“T’ve loved you since the first time 
I saw you. I do, Norah. I really do. 
Maybe you'll think it’s strange, when 
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you only met me a little while ago; 
but I’ve seen you before, and l’ve 
thought of you ever since. I tried to 
find you again.” 

He blurted out his confession des- 
perately, swept off his feet by her near- 
ness and by the depth of his emotion. 

‘* Why—why, when I saw that La- 
boeuf had even touched you, I wanted 
to kill him. You shouldn’t be alone, 
Norah. You’re too young and sweet 
and pretty. If you’ll let me—” 

She was not as amazed by this tu- 
multuous declaration as she might 
have been. She was too honest for 
that. Almost any woman knows when 
she has inspired adoration, even the 
most ingenuous, and from the moment 
of her meeting with this shabby young 
man who seemed so strangely different 
from the others of Chat Noir, she had 
been aware of a feeling toward him 
that she could not define. 

But when she had crept into the 
sheltering circle of his arms after her 
encounter with Laboeuf, it had been 
with no thought that this man was a 
comparative stranger to her. 

On the contrary, it had been with 
the instinctive knowledge that she 
would find safety and security and 
protection, as though she had known 
him through all her life. His rough 
shoulder had been comforting against 
her burning face, and his arms had 
been warm and strong about her. 

The affair of Laboeuf, however, had 
been a catalytic agent that threw 
everything out of normal proportion. 
Conventionally, she would have with- 
drawn from Brent’s embrace, would 
have been embarrassed or frightened 
by his incoherent passion, they would 
have recovered their composure and 
masked their feelings behind trite and 
awkward phrases. 

But they were caught up in a flame. 
She knew she wanted his arms about 
her; it did not matter that she had 
known him only a little while, for he 
did not seem a stranger to her any 
more. 
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Everything seemed very far away. 
There was no lodging house, no mean 
little room, no past, no future, nothing 
but the strength of clinging arms and 
the sweetness of approaching lips, re- 
lease from all restless longings and 
loneliness. 

A gasp, a startled exclamation shat- 
tered the spell. 

Brent looked swiftly around. There, 
in the hall, staring at them in amaze- 
ment, stood Burger. 

The cripple’s face was tense with in- 
credulity and despair. Then, as Brent’s 
arms dropped limply to his sides and 
Norah stepped back in confusion, Bur- 
ger’s mouth worked oddly; he made a 
futile little gesture and croaked: 

“ What—what—” 


There was nothing to say. Brent 


felt himself going crimson with em- 
barrassment. 

Burger’s amazement gave way to 
anger. 

‘So this—so this is what you’re up 


to?” he stammered. 

And still Brent was silent. 

“You’re a fast worker, Steuben,” 
the cripple snarled bitterly. 

Brent took a step toward the door. 

“We'll talk it over outside,” he said, 
anxious to avoid a scene in Norah’s 
presence. 

Burger’s eyes narrowed. His voice 
was threatening. 

“No, we won't. 
right here!” 

“It won’t do any good to start an 
argument about this—” 

“Won't it? Who do you think you 
are, anyway, you double crossin’ 
crook? What do you take me for—?” 

“Please, Mr. Burger!” appealed 
Norah. 

But the cripple had been aroused to 
an ungovernable fury. 

“TIT save you from the dicks, and 
what do you do? I make a friend of 
you and tell you things I’ve never told 
nobody before, because I thought you 
was decent, and how do you pay me 
back? You do me dirt!” 


We'll talk it over 
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“T didn’t ask you to save me from 
the dicks. I didn’t ask you to tell me 
anything, did I?’ demanded Brent. 
“I’m grateful for what you've 
done—” 

“Tt looks like it! What a dumb egg 
Iam. I figured I could trust you, and 
you start right in by gettin’ fresh with 
her!” 

“You've got me all wrong, Burger,” 
Brent protested, wearily. He could 
understand the cripple’s outburst, fed 
by jealousy and despair and defeat, his 
soul tortured by the knowledge that 
one whom he had befriended and in 
whom he had confided his deepest se- 
crets had held in his arms the girl for 
whom he had longed in an agony of 
hopeless desire. “I’m not as bad as 
you think—” 

“No! You’re worse. You're low- 
er than a snake! There ain’t nobody 
could be as rotten as you!” His blue 
lips were drawn back from his yellow 
teeth, his eyes blazed; he was like a 
ferocious animal. 

“Mr. Burger! You mustn’t talk 
like that. What do you mean by say- 
ing—?” 

“What do I mean?” he stormed, 
facing Norah. “T’ll tell you what I 
mean. What do you know about this 
guy, eh? What do you know about 
him, outside of the lies he’s been tell- 
in’ you? I can tell you plenty. Did 
he tell you why he was livin’ here? 
Did he tell you he’s nothin’ but a 
crook ?” 

By the expression on Norah's face, 
Durger saw that this shot had told. 

“T’ll bet he didn’t say nothin’ when 
Midge was pinched. Did he? Did he 
let the dicks get a look at him? No, 
I'll bet he didn’t. I’ll bet he hid in his 
room until they took Midge away. I’m 
right, ain’t I? And why?” 

“ Burger!” pleaded Brent, grasping 
him by the arm. 

But the cripple shook him off. 

“ He’s crawlin’ now, ain’t he? He’s 
afraid I’ll spill somepin’ that he doesn’t 
want you to know. Well, I’ll spill it 
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quick enough. The dicks are huntin’ 
him for the very job Midge got 
pinched for. Did he tell you that? He’s 
the one that should be in jail — not 
Midge!” 

He whirled about, head thrust for- 
ward, pointing a 
trembling _ forefin- 
ger at Brent. 

“T dare you to 
tell her it ain’t true. 
Tell her if it ain’t 
true the dicks are 
lookin’ for you.” 

‘““What’s the use 
of talkin’? You 
know why they’re 
lookin’ for me. I 
told you all I had 
to do with that 
job.” 

“Sure, you told 
me. They’re lookin’ 
for you because 
you hocked a watch 
that belonged to 
that mouthpiece. 
You told me how 
you got it. Mebbe 
vou told the truth. 
jut here’s Midge 
in jail now instead 
of you. Does she 
know that?” 

Norah was_ be- 
ginning to grasp 
something of what 
Burger meant. She 
looked at Brent incredulously. 

“Tt isn’t true, is it?” she asked. 
“ You're not in trouble with the police, 
are you?” 

Brent was silent. He dared not look 
into her clear eyes. 

“Tell her! Tell her!” snarled Bur- 
ger triumphantly. 

He was stung to defend himself. 
“There was some trouble,” he admit- 
ted. ‘“ But it’s not serious. I haven’t 
done anything wrong.” 

Her expression clouded. 

‘‘ But is it true—what he says? That 


Gently she tried to draw away from him 


they made a mistake and arrested my 
stepfather instead of you?” 

“No, it wasn’t a mistake—” 

“Don’t lie!” Burger shouted. 

“ Norah, I’m telling the truth. There 
was some trouble about a watch, but 
I give you my word 
of honor I came by 
> 
it honestly.” 

Burger shoul- 
dered him aside. 

“Lissen,” he 
said. “I'll tell you 
what’s_ happened, 
and then he can 
deny it if he wants 
to. There was a 
lawyer disappeared 
from down around 
here the other 
night. It’s been said 
that he was mur- 
dered. This man,” 
and he gestured to- 
ward Brent, 
“pawned that law- 
yer’s watch, and 
when the police 
come after him to 
find out how he got 
the watch, he beat 
it, and he’s been 
hidin’ from them 
ever since. - If they 
could lay their 
hands on him 
they’d put him in 
jail, for they think 
he knows what happened to that law- 
ver, see! If this guy hadn’t got away 
from the cops they’d never have ar- 
rested Midge.” 

Norah was very white. 

“Will you go away, please?” she 
asked Burger in a stifled voice. “I 
want to talk this over with—with him, 
alone.” 

“ He'll tell you lies—” 

“ Please!” 

Her tone was imperative. Burger, 
muttering to himself, and with a final 
injunction to Brent to “laugh that 
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off,” turned away and went to his 
room, 

Norah looked steadily at Brent for 
a while. Then: 

“When my stepfather was taken 
away you said something that made 
me wonder. You said you knew he 
wasn’t guilty. You seemed very sure.” 

“*T meant—” 

“ Please let me speak. Mr. Burger 
says the police are looking for you 
now. Is that true?” 

66 Yes.” : 

“They think you know something 
about the murder. Do you?” 

“ Norah—!” 

“T want to know. You said you 
were sure Midge was innocent. Are 
you still sure?” 

sé Yes.” 

“ce Why led 

“T can’t tell you why, Norah. You 
must believe in me—” 

Her eyes were pitiful. 

“Tell me—only one thing. Do you 
know what happened to that man who 
disappeared ?” 

“Don’t ask me that, Norah. You 
don’t understand. I can’t tell you now 
—there are reasons—” 

“Oh, you do know,” she whispered. 

He was silent. 

“You do know?” she repeated. 

At last he said: “ Yes, I know.” 

‘“‘ And my stepfather is innocent.” 

“‘ Midge never killed him.” 

“ And yet you will let them keep 
Midge in jail?” 

Her voice was sorrowful. 

“You know he is innocent, and you 
could clear him if you wished, but 
you'll let him stay in jail. You don’t 
know what it means to me. He is the 
only person I have in the world. Iam 
all alone now, and I have no money. 
I don’t know what I can do.” 

“Norah! I can’t clear him now. 
Perhaps to-morrow. Soon. It isn’t 
because I’m afraid of the police. I have 
reasons. I can’t explain them even to 
you.” 

But she turned from him. 
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“Please go away.” 
“ You must believe me, Norah!” 

“ What are your reasons?” 

He was beaten. “I can’t tell you 
just now.” 

He had one glimpse of her white, 
tortured face, contempt in her eyes, as 
she swung around. Then the door 
slammed with a violent crash. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
COMRADES IN CRIME 


DOZEN times that eve- 
ning Brent resisted the im- 
pulse to return to Norah 
and tell her everything. 
The knowledge that she 
held him in contempt was 
galling, infinitely more so when he 
knew that by a few words he could 
again set himself right in her eves and 
prove to her that he was not a criminal 
lurking in hiding while another man 
stood accused of his crime. 

But he forced himself to wait. He 
had already clashed with Burger and 
Laboeuf, and he saw that his sojourn 
in Chat Noir would be brief. It was 
possible that these altercations had al- 
ready cost him everything he had 
gained. 

In any case, Sam Steuben was ap- 
proaching a crisis, and until this crisis 
passed, for good or evil, it would be 
wise to hold his tongue. 

He lay on his cot, staring at the ceil- 
ing, and smoked numerous cigarettes. 
When he thought of that moment of 
ecstasy when he had held Norah in his 
arms, of the mystic flame that had 
consumed them both, of their mutual 
acquiescence to a destiny that seemed 
to have brought them inevitably to that 
embrace, he wanted to rush out of the 
room, fling open the door that sepa- 
rated her from him, and tell her all that 
he had been forced to hide. 

But it wouldn’t do. He had guard- 
ed his secret well, and he could not risk 
exposure now, when a few more hours 
might see victory or defeat. 
































He picked up the book he had bought 

for her. It had laid neglected upon 
his bed. He read a chapter, found he 
could remember nothing of what he 
had read, and cast the book aside. 

He had decided to go to No. go in 
spite of what had happened. Probably 
Laboeuf would order him away, but 
he could not afford to risk losing the 
chance of a word with the woman who 
had shielded him that afternoon. 

If he could but gain entrance to that 
house once again; if he could have but 
five minutes’ uninterrupted conversa- 
tion with that woman he might learn 
something. Even if it meant swallow- 
ing Laboeuf’s insults, the opportunity 
was too valuable to ignore. 

So it was that at the appointed time 
Michael Brent made his way to No. 
go. The mastiffs, in their shed, were 
restless, and raised a hideous clamor. 
They were half-starved brutes, chained 
in their dark hovel for days at a time, 
and they were like wild beasts. Their 
ferocious baying made Brent’s scalp 
tingle. He could hear the rattling of 
chains as they flung themselves half- 
way out of the shed entrance at the 
sound of his footsteps. 

“T’d last about two minutes if one 
of those man-eaters got loose,” he mut- 
tered. 

They sensed that he was a stranger, 
and went into a veritable frenzy. But 
their clamor died as quickly as it had 
risen, when the back door opened and 
a woman’s voice spoke sharply, im- 
peratively, in French. A few low 
snarls and the animals were still. 

Brent ascended the steps. The light 
streaming through the door shone on 
him, and the woman, peering down 
from the threshold, said: “Ah! I 
hoped it would be you. Entrez.” 

He stepped inside. She closed the 
door quickly. 

“You are here first,” she told him. 
“Tt is good.” 

Her voice was low and tense. 

“ Ain’t Laboeuf here?” 

“Not yet. He come back soon. No 
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matter—I hoped you would come here 
again. Tell me,” she said, coming 
closer to him, “ what you know about 
Paul?” 

“What do I know about him? 
What do you know?” 

She grasped the lapel of his coat im- 
patiently. 

“There is no time. Tell me, quick 
—what has happen to him?” 

Brent stared at her, incredulously. 

“Don’t you know?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI know nothing. Tell me!” 

“ Why, he’s dead.” 

Her face was close to his own, and 
he saw the shadow of dread _ that 
passed over her, the terror that leaped 
into her eyes. Her grasp on his coat 
tightened, and she seemed to waver, as 
though she had received a blow. 

“He’s dead? Paul? Dead!” 

There was no pretense—he saw that 
in a glance. She was dazed by the 
shock of what he had told her. 

“ Sure he’s dead. Didn’t you know?” 

She shook her head wildly. Her 
voice rose. ; 

“TI didn’t know! No one tol’ me. 
Oh, Mon Dieu—he’s dead! And I 
never know.” She was shaken with 
anguish. 

“Why should any one tell you?” 
demanded Brent. “ What was he to 
rou?” 

If she heard the question, she paid 
no heed. Instead she cried out hys- 
terically: 

“What happen? How did he die? 
Tell me quick!” 

And just then, out in the yard, one 
of the great dogs began to howl. It 
was the weirdest, most melancholy 
sound imaginable, deep-throated, un- 
wavering, prolonged. On the one 
mournful note it hung on and on, as 
though it would never end, and it 
aroused sinister echoes, charged the 
very atmosphere with terror. 

They listened, almost spellbound. 

The howl trailed sadly into silence, 
and then it rose again. A crash, a 
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curse, a sharp yelp, and the howl ab- 
ruptly ceased. 

The woman stepped back, guilty. 
She arranged her disordered hair, 
snatched up a towel from the table, 
and stepped over to the kitchen sink. 

** Laboeuf!” 

She picked up a cup and began dry- 
ing it. 

“Quick!” she said in a low voice. 
“What happen to him?” 

Brent sat down in a chair by the 





table. Heavy footfalls sounded on the 
steps. 
“* Murdered.” 


There was a choked, gasping sound. 

“When?” Her voice was scarcely 
audible. 

The footfalls clumped on the land- 
ing. 
“Tuesday night,” whispered Brent. 
He lounged in the chair, apparently 
studying his finger nails. 

The door opened. 

Laboeuf, a cap drawn down over his 
eyes, a black sweater emphasizing his 
huge shoulders, strode into the kitchen. 
When he saw Brent he halted, his 
swarthy, brutal face set in a scowl. He 
glanced suspiciously at the woman. In 
that tense moment Brent could not 
help but admire her composure. She 
dried the cup, set it down on the table, 
picked up another, and said calmly: 

“You are late.” 

Laboeuf slammed the door behind 
him. 

“ And what if I am?” he growled. 

He took off his cap and flung it 
aside. 

“So!” he remarked, staring inso- 
lently at Brent. “‘ You came after all.” 

Brent returned his gaze coolly. 

“Why not?” 

Rubbing his hands, because the night 
was cold, Laboeuf went over to the 
stove. 

“T t’ink maybe you ’fraid to come 


back.”’ 


Brent shrugged. 
“You got me all wrong this after- 


noon. I wasn’t tryin’ to butt in. I 
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heard some one call me, so I came out. 
That’s all.” He rose from his chair. 
“ If you’re sore—if you don’t want me 
here—” 

Laboeuf laughed shortly and waved 
him back. 

“Sit down! Why should we fight 
about dat, eh? If you had not come 
back I would say: ‘Good! He has not 
nerve.’ But you come. Fine wit’ me. 
You have nerve. Stay!” 

“I need the money,” Brent mut- 
tered. 

“Well, you make some to-night.” 

“What kind of a caper is it?” 

Laboeuf, warming his hands over 
the stove, laughed again. 

“You like to know, eh? You find 
out soon. We have no trouble.” 

Then the dog howled again. Deep 
and full, the melancholy clamor rose 
solemnly in the night. It was hideous. 
Laboeuf swung around. 

“What’s wrong wit’ him?” he de- 
manded irritably. “‘ He howl like some- 
body going to die.” 

The woman, frightened, made the 
sign of the cross. 

Laboeuf wrenched the door open 
and bellowed a savage command in 
French. The howl subsided to a whine. 
Some one was coming across the yard. 
Laboeuf stood peering out into the 
darkness until two men emerged into 
the stream of light and began to as- 
cend the steps. He gave a grunt of 
satisfaction. They exchanged greet- 
ings in French. 

The newcomers entered the kitchen. 
One was a short, plump youth, scarce- 
ly out of his teens, with a bulldog chin 
and a forehead wrinkled and receding 
like that of a chimpanzee. His little 
eyes gleamed shrewdly. His name, it 
appeared, was Henri. 

The other was a thickset, unsavory 
looking fellow with tawny, uncombed 
hair that fell down over his brows. He 

had a cast in one eye, and for neck- 
wear he had a black silk handkerchief 
knotted about his throat. He was — 
called Rioux. 
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There were no introductions. They 
merely nodded casually to Brent and 
ignored him thereafter. 

Laboeuf talked to them in French. 
In low tones they discussed the ap- 
proaching venture. The woman, 
Blanche, finished drying the dishes and 
went into the next room. 

After a while Laboeuf donned his 
_cap. He went to a cupboard, brought 
out a bottle of liquor and poured four 
drinks. They drank the whisky 
straight, and in silence. Rioux wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand. 

Laboeuf opened the back door. 

“We go now,” he told Brent. 

They went out into the night.’ It 
was pitch black, with a bitter wind. 
When the door closed, Brent almost 
stumbled on the steps. Henri was only 
a vague shadow ahead. Rioux and 
Laboeuf were behind him. 

He felt like a prisoner under guard, 
on his way to the gallows. He did not 
know where they were going, what 
crime they intended to commit; he 
knew only that their errand was law- 
less, and that only by defiance, flight 
or betrayal could he escape becoming 
involved. 

Defiance was impossible. He had 
gone too far for that. Only by taking 
to his heels at the first opportunity, or 
by raising an alarm that would bring 
the police about their ears, could he 
avoid being drawn into commission of 
a crime. He certainly could not go 
through with it; Sam Steuben’s bluff 
had been called. 

Henri led the way down the lane, 
his boots clattering on the frozen mud. 
Rioux and Laboeuf plodded behind. 
They emerged in Chat Noir. An au- 
tomobile, dark and sinister, was drawn 
up at the curb. Henri opened the rear 
door and clambered in. Brent hesi- 
tated, but when Laboeuf came up and 
said impatiently : “ Get in. Get in,” he 
obeyed. 

He sat back beside Henri. Then 
Rioux wedged in beside him, and La- 
boeuf got in the front seat and 


slammed the door. The driver was a 
darkly anonymous shadow. 

The car jerked forward and bumped 
its way down Chat Noir. No one 
spoke. The side curtains were down, 
but they afforded no protection against 
the cold. Brent turned up his coat 
collar and thrust his hands into his 
pockets. 

The automobile poked its nose ten- 
tatively into the Main, then swerved 
into the thin stream of traffic. It 
roared on up the Boulevard, speeding 
between the intersections, slowing 
down, picking up again. The driver 
was skillful, the powerful engine ran 
smoothly. 

They left the Boulevard and fol- 
lowed a bewildering course through a 
maze of streets, as though trying to 
shake off a pursuer. Finally, in a dark 
thoroughfare, the car slowed down and 
slithered to a stop. 

The man at the wheel relaxed, 
groped in his pockets for a cigarette. 
A match flared. 

“You ready, Steuben?” asked La- 
boeuf in a low voice. 

Brent answered huskily: “ Sure. 
But I gotta know what it’s all about.” 

“T tell you,” returned the leader. 
“On this next street is a gambling 
club. To-night is a lot of money there. 
One man alone went in a little w’ile 
ago wit’ five t’ousand in his belt. We 
take this place, see!” 

“Yeah. And where do I come in?” 

“We try to stick this place up once 
before, but they are wise. They have 
a man who watch the street door. He 
is a tough baby, and he knows us all. 
He do not know you. He is one of 
Richer’s men, and this club pay Richer 
so his gang will not bother them, and 
they hire this guy to watch for stick- 
ups. If we go in there now he will 
shoot—quick. He does not know you. 
We stop in front of the door. You 
go in, and w’en you see this guy, tell 
him Marcoux wants for to see him.” 

“Who's Marcoux?” 


“A friend of his. He look out. 
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He see this car. It belong to Marcoux. 
We borrow it to-night. He come over 
—and we take care of him. Henri and 
Rioux and me will go upstairs and take 
the joint. You watch outside. If any 
one try to get out, you stick him up 
and keep him inside. If police come, 
fire one shot and get in the car to cover 
us w’en we come out.” 

Brent licked his dry lips. 

“I’m to go up to this guy that’s 
watchin’ the street door, tell him Mar- 
coux wants to see him, and bring him 
out to the car. When he’s outa the 
way, you will go in and take the place 
while I’m on lookout. That right?” 

“That’s right,” growled Rioux. It 
was the first time he had spoken to 
Brent that night. “ And see that you 
keep your eyes open when we're work- 
in’ inside. If you do see a cop, and 
he ain’t on the run, lay low. He might 
only be the flattie on the beat and not 
wise at all.” 

“Got a rod?” piped Henri in a thin, 
effeminate voice. 

Bret dared not admit that he had 
entered this escapade unarmed. 

“Yeah.” 

“ Away we go, now,” said Laboeuf. 

The car shot forward. 

Brent felt sick at the stomach. There 
seemed to be no possible avenue of 
escape. From the moment he left the 
car he would be engaged in commis- 
sion of a crime, as an accessory at 
least. It occurred to him that he might 
gain a respite if he did not deliver the 
decoy message to the gangster at the 
door. He could ask some harmless 
question, then return to report failure. 
But if that plan failed, Laboeuf would 
simply devise another. There seemed 
to be nothing for it but ignominious 
flight—and in that event he would not 
dare show his nose around No. go or 
Chat Noir again. 

The car swept around a corner and 
sped silently down a wide avenue. La- 
boeuf and Rioux were peering through 
the side curtains. Brent could see lit- 








tle. The windshield was steamed over, 
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with the exception of a segment left 
clear by the automatic wiper. The car 
seemed to be slowing down, but in a 
moment its speed increased again, and 
Laboeuf looked back. 

“ He’s not there.” 

“TI didn’t see him neither,” said 
Rioux. 

“The light is on over the door, but 
there is nobody.” 

“Tf he ain’t on the job, let’s take it, 
then,” piped Henri. 

“He's on the job, don’t worry,” 
Rioux said. ‘‘ He’s maybe in one of 
them shop doorways, or else he’s up on 
the landin’.” 

At the end of the block their driver 
pulled the car around and they went 
back on the other side of the road, 
Rioux and Laboeuf again peering out 
at the lighted doorway in the middle 
of a row of stores. 

“It’s up to you, Steuben,” said La- 
boeuf. ‘‘ He is not in sight now. You 
must go in and find out if he is on the 
stairs. If he is not, come back and tell 
us, quick.” 

The automobile had reached the cor- 
ner and was swinging around. 

“ How’ll I know him? I’ve never 
seen him before,” objected Brent, still 
playing for time. 

“You'll know him all right, 
snarled Rioux. ‘‘ He’s a tough baby. 
There ain’t nobody else outside but 
him, anyway.” 

The car, keeping close to the curb, 
was gliding down toward the two- 
story brick block with the illuminated 
street entrance. The shops on the 
ground floor were in darkness. 

Brent’s heart was thumping. If he 
made a break for liberty the moment 
he reached the pavement, he would be 
shot down in his tracks. If he went 
into the building and failed to find any 
means of exit save by the street door, 
he would be trapped. If the gangster 
on guard became suspicious and or- 
dered him away, he would be forced 
to return to the car or run the risk of 
open flight. It was hardly likely that he 
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would be able to obtain entrance to the 
club without credentials. 

He saw that Henri was turning up 
his coat collar. Rioux was pulling the 
black silk handkerchief up about his 
chin, in readiness for use as a mask 
when he should enter the building. 

The car came to a stop just a few 
yards from the-entrance. 

“Be quick!” whispered Laboeuf. 
Rioux opened the side door. Brent 
caught the glint of light on an auto- 
matic. 

He began to clamber 
out. 

A lean, black shape shot 
swiftly alongside and 
pulled in to the curb imme- 
diately in front of them 
with a squeal of brakes. At 
the same moment Laboeuf 
gave a shout of alarm. 

Their driver sprang to life, 
gears clashed, the car slid 
back in reverse. 

Rioux grabbed Brent’s 
coat, flung him violently 
back onto the seat, and 
slammed the door. The 
lawyer had a_ confused 
glimpse of men tumbling 
out of the car ahead. 

The gears grated again, the engine 
roared, they shot out toward the mid- 
dle of the road. Some one was shout- 
ing. He heard a shot; the glass of the 
windshield shattered. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
SENTENCE OF DEATH 


IENRI and Rioux scram- 
bled to the floor of the car. 
Laboeuf ducked out of 
sight. The driver crouched 
low above the wheel. A 
bullet ripped its way 
through the side curtains. Brent flat- 
tened himself against the seat. 

A whistle trilled madly. Men shout- 
ed. A fusillade of revolver shots broke 
out. Something whacked against a 











rear fender. The other car was roar- 
ing in pursuit. The street that had 
been so quiet a few moments ago was 
now clamorous. Thwack! The impact 
of lead on steel. Brent fairly hugged 
the cushions. 

He was hurled to one side as the 


“He's dead? Paul? 
Dead !” 


automobile round- 

ed the corner at 

reckless speed. It 

skidded — once — 
twice — seemed to stagger erratically, 
then straightened out and went zoom- 
ing down a side street. The tumult be- 
hind was muffled. Then it suddenly 
broke out afresh as the pursuing car 
swerved around the turn. 

“ Somebody tipped ’em off!” yelled 
Rioux. “ They was layin’ for us.” 

Henri was babbling unintelligibly in 
the darkness. 

The heavy car streaked down the 
road at terrific speed. Whining of the 
wind mingled with the steady howl of 
the engine. The slightest error in judg- 
ment, the merest loss of control on the 
part of the man at the wheel, meant 
disaster and death. Brent could see 
nothing. 

He thought they were already trav- 
eling at top speed, but suddenly the 
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howl of the engine changed to a 
scream, something bore down on them 
with a hollow roar, a bell clanged in 
alarm, there were two violent jolts and 
a speeding trolley shot behind them. 
Air brakes hissed, but already they 
were racing on. Death had missed 
his prey by inches. 

Brent was trembling as he rose up 
from the cushions and took a hasty 
glance out the rear window. The 
trolley had stopped. The road was 
blocked. He saw the street car jolt 
forward, and then the pursuing auto- 
mobile shot around the rear end. The 
respite, however, had given them a lead 
of another block, and the driver was 
quick to take advantage of it by turn- 
ing at the next corner. 

The breakneck pace slackened mo- 
mentarily, the rear wheels slipped sick- 
eningly over the smooth surface of the 
road in a wide arc; then the car shot 
forward again and Brent found him- 
self launched on top of Rioux, who 
cursed him. He was just scrambling 
back onto the seat again when the car 
made another hazardous turn, brakes 
squealing. 

Their driver’s dexterity at the wheel 
was amazing, his recklessness blood- 
chilling. ‘‘ How about it?” he shout- 
ed, without turning his head. Brent 
looked back. ‘There was no sign of 
the other car. “ Can’t see ’em!” 

The man bore down on the wheel, 
and they swept around the next cor- 
ner. Another block and another turn. 
He made the automobile twist and 
dodge and race madly from street to 
street with complete mastery and with 
utter disregard of the peril that lurked 
at every intersection. 

Finally Laboeuf’s head and shoul- 
ders appeared. 

“We shake ’em, I guess.” 

Henri and Rioux crawled back on 
the seat beside Brent. A glance out the 
rear window showed them that the 
pursuers evidently had been shaken 
off. The only car in sight was a small 
coupé, rolling along slowly. 
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“We gotta get a new bus, quick,” 
snapped the man at the wheel. “ Every 
bull in town will be watchin’ for this 
one by now. They'd spot us by the 
windshield alone.” 

“We look for one,” said Laboeuf. 

Their speed slackened. ‘They were 
in a wide avenue, a street of solid resi- 
dences, and before long they spied a 
sedan parked by the curb. They passed 
it slowly, and Laboeuf peered at it as 
they went by. 

“Looks good,” he commented. 

Their driver pulled in to the side of 
the road. He left the engine running, 
then scrambled out, taking a bunch of 
keys from his pocket. He looked 
around. The coupé that had been fol- 
lowing them clattered past. He ran 
quickly back to the sedan. In a little 
while they heard him call out. 

Laboeuf shut off the engine and they 
swiftly abandoned the touring car. 
The exchange took less than a minute. 
They sped away in the stolen sedan, 
and by devious streets returned to 
Chat Noir. When they turned into the 
familiar thoroughfare, Henri took a 
deep breath. 

“I’m sure glad to get back here 
again,” he declared. 

“We're lucky, that’s all I can say,” 
Rioux grumbled. “If it wasn’t for 
Pete’s drivin’ we’d be in the cooler 
now—or else in the meat wagon. I 
tell you, when the windshield went I 
could hear the lead singin’ past my 
ear.” 

“T’d like to know how they got wise 
to us.” 

“We find that out,” Laboeuf said 
ominously. 

The sedan came to a stop at the lane, 
and they clambered out. Pete, the 
driver, said he would take the car a 
few blocks away and abandon it. 

“IT guess that’s all for to-night, eh, 
chief?” he asked, apparently unruffled 
by the narrowness of their escape. 

“You want more?” grinned La- 


boeuf. 
The sedan glided off. Pete shouted: 















the tail light went bobbing down the 
road. 

Laboeuf turned to the others. 

“Come wit’ me,” he said shortly, 
and moved into the blackness of the 
lane. 

Brent did not follow. 

“You won't be needin’ me, will 
you?” 

Laboeuf looked back. “ Yes.” 

“ Well, everythin’s off for to-night, 
ain’t it? After that!’ 

Laboeuf came to a stop, regarded 
him truculently. 

“You t’ink so, Steuben?” 

“TI figgered we'd be scatterin’ for a 
while.” 

“T figure different.” 

“Come on,” snarled Rioux. ‘ Don’t 
stand here chewin’ the rag. We gotta 
talk this over.” 

Reluctantly Brent followed. He 
had just been congratulating himself 
on his successive escapes from the fry- 
ing pan and the fire. Sam Steuben’s 
bluff had been called by neither gang- 
sters nor police. 

This new development was not 
promising. There was something hos- 
tile in Laboeuf’s tone, something men- 
acing in the attitude of the other men, 
but he reflected that perhaps they were 
merely upset over the disastrous out- 
come of the night’s escapade. He fell 
into step with them, and they strode in 
silence down the dark lane. 

They were just entering the yard 
back of No. 90 when one of the dogs, 
aroused by their approach, suddenly 
emitted a deep, long-drawn howl. 

The sound was so unexpected that 
Henri gave a squeak of fright, Rioux 
stood stock-still, and Laboeuf cursed. 
It was a lonely, chilling howl, pro- 
longed and sad. Laboeuf shouted a 
savage command, and followed it up 
by picking a tin can from the ground 
and hurling it against the side of the 
shed where the dogs were housed. 

Laboeuf strode on toward the house, 
fuming. 
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“That dog, I shoot.him if he howl 
like this any more.”’ 

“First time I ever heard him beller 
like that,” observed Rioux. 

“T tink he must be sick.” 

“Maybe somebody’s goin’ to croak,” 
volunteered Henri cheerfully. 

Brent experienced an uncanny sen- 
sation, familiarly known as “a creepy 
feeling.” Laboeuf, too, had recalled 

the homely superstition earlier that 
evening when the dog had howled. The 
quavering, melancholy wail still rang 
in his ears. The blackness of the night, 
the chill of the autumn wind, the men- 
acing shadows of his companions, all 
conspired to invest the evil omen with 
a quality of dreadful significance. . 

“Yes,” Laboeuf said _ slowly. 
““ Maybe somebody is going to die.” 

They went into No. go by the back 
way. The kitchen was in darkness. 
Laboeuf switched on the light, closed 
the door and locked it. 

Henri, rubbing his fat hands, went 
over to the stove. But Rioux folded 
his arms and stood with his back 
against the door, in an attitude curi- 
ously forbidding. Laboeuf, without 
taking off his cap, sat down beside the 
table. His heavy feet were planted 
firmly, his chin was sunk in the folds 
of the black sweater; beneath the brim 
of the cap his somber eyes were fixed 
steadily on Brent. 

““ Now,” he said, “‘ we find out what 
happen to-night.” 

Brent was conscious of their hos- 
tility. It was as tangible as a wall. 

They seemed to be waiting for 
something. 

“We got a tough break,” he re- 
marked casually. 

Laboeuf’s eyes were hard. His un- 
derlip jutted brutally. ; 

“Yes,” he agreed. “ We got a tough 
break. You know where we got that 
tough break, Steuben?” 

“ Where?” 

“ When we let you come in wit’ us.” 

There was a long silence. Then 
Brent said: ‘“‘ How come?” 
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“The blame is wit’ you.” 

“You figger I was a jinx?” 

Laboeuf shook his head. “It was 
not a jinx. That is only bad luck, and 
it cannot be helped.” 

“Wasn't this bad luck?” 

“Steuben, you make pretend you do 
not understand me, but you know what 
I mean. I give you a chance. I take 
you in wit’ us. And the firs’ time we 
go out on a job, somebody tips off the 
police.” 

“ You mean—you think I snitched ?” 

“Tam sure!’ 

“Who the hell else could 
snitched ?” broke in Rioux hoarsely. 

“How could it have been me?” 
Brent shouted. 

Laboeuf’s fist crashed on the table. 

* Steuben, it was you!” 

Desperately Brent tried to brazen it 
out. “ Where do you get that stuff?” 
he demanded. “ Just because I’m a 
new man, you can’t hang that on me. 
Didn’t I need the jack worse’n any of 
you? Was it my fault the dicks come 
along just then?” 

46 Yes 1”? 

“Tt wasn’t. 
regular, I am.” 

“ Somebody tipped off the police,” 
declared Laboeuf relentlessly. “ Six 
people know about this job to-night. 
There is Burger, who tell us about it 
firs’, and get all the dope for us. He 
done work like that for me a long time, 
and if he snitch on me he cut his own 
throat. ‘There is Pete, who drive the 
car. If he would snitch he would not 
drive like he did to get us away to- 
night. There is Henri and Rioux, here, 
who have work wit’ me often, like 
Burger. There is me. None of us 
could snitch, for it would jus’ be worse 
for us in the end. There is you. There 
is only you left. Somebody snitched. 
It was not us.” 

“ How could I? Why, I didn’t even 
know where we were goin’ to-night. I 
come along blind, and you know it. 
You didn’t tell me what kind of a 
caper it was, where it was, or nothin’. 
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I’m no stoolie. I’m 
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How could I tell the bulls where to go 
when I didn’t know myself?” 

Laboeuf considered this. 

“ Burger told you.” 

“ He didn’t.” 

“You left here wit’ Burger. And 
I always know Burger talk too much. 
You had lots of time to find out from 
Burger about this job.” 

“Sure, Burger told him,” interject- 
ed Rioux. “ Burger always was too 
gabby.” 

“ Bring him here and ask him.” 

“There is no need,” said Laboeuf 
heavily. His fingers drummed on the 
table. ‘“ Steuben, I tell you somet’ing. 
When I heard the dicks were looking 
for you about that watch, I am puz- 
zle.”’ 

sé Why ee 

“I have my own reason. I want to 
find where you get that watch. I tell 
Burger to bring you here. You tell 
me about the watch, and it sound all 
right. I t’ink you are regular, and I 
want to keep you here—” 

“Yeah, I know why you wanted to 
keep me handy. Midge got pinched 
this afternoon for bumpin’ off the guy 
that owned that watch, didn’t he? You 
were afraid of that, and you figgered 
that you’d hang onto me and turn me 
in if there was a chance that it would 
clear him.” 

Laboeuf grinned. 

“You are very smart,” he returned 
coolly. “‘ However, it is not the point. 
I wonder if you are as tough as you 
say, so I give you a chance to show 
me. But I guess wrong. The police 
are tipped off. And Midge was pinched 
this afternoon. Two bad t’ings hap- 
pen so soon after you come here. It 
makes me t’ink, Steuben, that you are 
a dick after all.” 

Brent laughed scornfully. 

“A dick? If the dicks had grabbed 
us to-night you’d ’a’ seen how much of 
a dick Iam. Didn’t they chase me all 
to hell and gone to-day when they got 
onto that turnip?” 

“It looked good,” broke in Rioux. 
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“It was all a plant to put you right 
with us.” 

Laboeuf reached beneath his coat 
and withdrew a heavy automatic. He 
put it on the table. 

“ Steuben,” he said levelly, a curious 
glitter in his eyes, “ it does not matter 
if you are a dick or not. It all comes 
to the same t’ing. If a man snitch, he 
mus’ be punish. You krow that, eh?” 

“ Sure I know it.” 

“And you know what happens to 
him, eh, Steuben?” 

Brent was silent. 

Laboeuf gestured toward the auto- 
matic. 

“ That!” he said significantly. 

Henri coughed. Rioux lit a ciga- 
rette. 

“You mean you're goin’ to give me 
the works ?” 

Laboeuf did not answer. Instead, 
he picked up the automatic and tapped 
its nose gently on the table. 

There was no other sound. 

Then Laboeuf glanced up at the 
doorway leading into the next room. 
An expression of surprise crossed his 
face. He frowned. Rioux and Henri 
also looked faintly astonished. 

Brent turned around. From the 
shadows of the other room a figure had 
appeared, as silently as a_ ghost. 
Blanche was standing there, motion- 
less. Her untidy black hair framed a 
white, haggard face, but in her posture 
there was a somber dignity. Her 
stony eyes were fixed on Laboeuf. 

Her lips scarcely seemed to move as 
she said in a hoarse voice: “ Leave him 
alone. He didn’t do it.” 

The automatic dropped to the table 
with a thud. 

“ What?” 

“He didn’t do it.” 

Laboeuf leaned forward. He was 
astounded. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T say he didn’t do it. It was me.” 

Laboeuf stared at her in stupefac- 
tion. 

“You!” 
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“Tt was me. I heard you and Bur- 
ger talkin’ the job over. I told ’em 
where to go.” 

“You—you tip off the bulls?” La- 
boeuf demanded incredulously. 

“ They were here.” 

Rioux sprang forward, his mouth 
agape. 

“They were here? When? What 
brought ’em here?” 

“They come just after you left.” 

Laboeuf’s big hands were clenched. 

“Why do they come here?” 

“ Midge.” 

Laboeuf started halfway out of his 
chair. His eyes bulged. “ Midge? He 
talked ?” 

She nodded. 

“He spilled everything. They’re 
after you.” 

Rioux whirled about. ‘“ They'll be 
back. Why didn’t you say somethin’ 
about this?” His hand was on the 
doorknob when Laboeuf roared at 
him: “Stay here!” and snatched up 
the automatic to emphasize his com- 
mand. Rioux turned. “ But they'll 
be comin’ back,” he shouted. “ We 
gotta get out of here!” 

“Wait!” 

“ But lissen, chief—” piped Henri. 

Laboeuf silenced him with a snarl: 
“ Shut up!” Then to Blanche: “ They 
tell you this?” 

“ They said Midge had loosened up. 
He told ’em he bumped off that law- 
yer, and you put him up to it. And 
he told ’°em more about other jobs.” 

“ And you—you snitch on me? You 
tell them where to find me?” 

“Yes, I told them,” she returned 
defiantly. 

‘6 Why ede 

Her face suddenly became distorted 
with passion. 

“ Because of Paul!” she screamed at 
him. “ It was because of Paul I did it. 
You thought you could keep that from 
me, eh?” She advanced toward him, 
her fingers crooked, like claws. “I 
wish the police had killed you! I know 
now what happen to Paul—” 
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Laboeuf rose so abruptly that the 
chair toppled over with a crash. He 
struck the woman savagely across the 
face. She staggered. 

He struck her again and she dropped 
to the floor. Blood began to trickle 
from a corner of her mouth. Laboeuf 
towered over her. He was in a cold 
fury, his nostrils dilated, his lips drawn 
back from his teeth. 

“So! You double cross me, eh?” 

She was half stunned, but she man- 
aged to gasp: “ Yes, and I'll do it 
again! You'll get yours—” : 

“Shut up!” Laboeuf whirled on 
Brent. “ Now I see why you two look 
so strange when I come in to-night. 
You tell her t’ings, eh? You try to 
make trouble, you?” 

Rioux grasped his arm. 

“ There ain’t time, chief. We gotta 
be gettin’ out of here. The bulls will 
be in here any minute. You know 
what it means if .Midge has squealed. 
We gotta run for it.” 

“We gotta get out of town,” clam- 
ored Henri. “ That’s what it means.” 

“Out of the country!” Rioux said, 
tugging at Laboeuf’s sleeve. “ We still 
got time to make a get-away, chief. 
For God’s sake let’s beat it. Gauthier’s 
boat is in the harbor to-night, leavin’ 
in the morning. He’ll look after us.” 

Henri and Rioux were frantic with 
anxiety, aware that any moment might 
bring the police swarming about them. 
They sweated with fear. But Laboeuf 
shook them off. 

“If I have that Midge here I break 
his neck!” he shouted in a terrible 
voice. “I send him word to keep his 
mouth shut and we fix him up—but he 
squeal.” He cursed the luckless Midge 


foully. ‘“ We will go, then, but I take 
wit’ me that girl of his. I take her 
wit’ me—” 


“ Don’t go draggin’ any women into 
this, chief,” begged Rioux. “ We ain’t 
got no time. The bulls—” 

Out in the yard the dogs suddenly 
broke into a furious uproar. Above 
their frenzied barking sounded gruff 
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voices, and then a rush of heavy feet 
on the steps. At the same instant came 
a heavy knock at the front door. 
“ They’re here!” screeched Henri. 
Laboeuf, an insane light in his eyes, 
flung up his arm and wheeled about on 
Brent. 


The automatic blazed. 





CHAPTER XXIX 
BURGER DOES HIS BEST 


=1LTHOUGH Brent sprang 
I] aside when he saw the au- 
tomatic bearing down on 
| him, he would never have 
escaped the bullets had it 
not been for Blanche. 

An instant before Laboeuf pressed 
the trigger she shrieked and flung her 
arms around her master’s knees. The 
scream startled him, the impact threw 
him off his balance, his arm joggled 
and the automatic jerked sidewise. 
The bullets were buried in the wall. 
Before he could recover himself, Rioux 
had seized his wrist. 

“Lay off, chief!’ Rioux shouted 
desperately. “ They’re here. We gotta 
lam.” 

The door quivered under a thunder- 
ous pounding. 

Only then did Laboeuf appear aware 
of their danger. A gruff voice shout- 
ed: “Careful, men! MHe’s using his 
gat.” Some one else commanded in 
French: “ Open up in there!” 

At the front sounded the report of 
a revolver, like the slam of a window. 

Laboeuf kicked viciously at the 
woman clinging to his knees. She fell 
back, sprawling on the floor. Henri 
had disappeared. With a snarl of de- 
fiance, Laboeuf plunged into the next 
room, and Rioux crowded at his heels, 
panting with fear. 

Glass .crashed at the front of the 
house. The kitchen door resounded to 
thumps and kicks. The knob rattled. 
“Careful, men. Be careful.” 





A thud from the next room. Rioux 
growling: “Down you go, chief.” 
Bang, bang, bang at the door. Shouts. 














Her fingers were crooked like claws 


“Watch that side lane, Legris!” 
Thump, thud. “It’s locked— Break 
it down— Get your guns ready—” 

A rush of heavy feet. Wood splin- 
tered as the police launched themselves 
at the door. 

“ All right!’ Brent called out. “ T’ll 
open it.” He was just reaching for 
the key in the lock when Blanche 
screamed: “ No, no! There is a way 
out. I show you. Follow him. La- 


She was pointing toward the next 
room. Brent turned, undecided. 
Blanche, believing that surrender 
meant arrest for him, was trying to 
save him. 

“T show you. Quick!” 

The house was a little island in a 
sea of tumult. Dogs were barking, 
men were shouting, doors thudded 
under a rain of fists. 

“They will arrest you. Go now.” 

She urged him into the other room. 
There was sufficient light from the 
kitchen to reveal an open door that led 
into a clothes closet. Blanche knelt 
down, tugged at the boards, and a 
square section of the flooring came 
away. A black gap was revealed, with 
the top steps of a flight of stairs lead- 
ing to the darkness beneath. 

“Hurry! It is to the cellar. There 
is a way out.” 
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“ And you?” 

“T will stay.” 

Brent scrambled through the open- 
ing, descended the stairs. A great 
crackling and snapping told him that 
the police were battering down the 
door. He looked up, saw her shadowy 
figure vaguely defined above the trap. 
She lowered the door. 

He was in utter blackness. Feet 
thudded on the floor overhead as he 
blundered down the steps. There was 
a confused uproar of voices. 

Brent was in the cellar of No. go. 

Laboeuf and his companions evi- 
dently had escaped by now, for not a 
sound emanated from the darkness. 
At the foot of the steps Brent halted, 
irresolutely. The cellar was cold and 
damp and clammy. He lit a match. 
Its feeble glow revealed only beams 
above, and a dank- stone wall. 

The thudding on the floor overhead 
became more pronounced; he heard 
some one roar: “Where are they? 
How did they get out?” Then Blanche 
screaming: “I don’t know. I don’t 
know, I tell you.” 

She was not protecting Laboeuf: it 
was solely because of her conviction 
that Brent was a criminal like the 
others, and in danger of arrest, that 
she refused to divulge the secret of the 
trapdoor. 
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Brent blundered about the dark cel- 
lar. It was like a prison. There was 
an outlet somewhere, but he could not 
find it. He lit another match, but the 
stone wall seemed solid, unbroken and 
impregnable. He was in an agony of 
haste, for he could still hear Laboeuf’s 
threat concerning Norah: “I will take 
her with me!” 

He stumbled over a heap of earth, 
got to his feet, collided with the wall. 
His fingers scrabbled at the hard sur- 
face. The police were banging tu- 
multuously about overhead. They 
would find the trapdoor before long. 

It occurred to Brent that he should 
go back, give himself up, proclaim his 
real identity, and then lead them on 
the trail of Laboeuf. But he saw that 
this was impossible. They would not 
believe him. Michael Brent was dead. 
Midge had confessed to his murder. 
He would be held, and in the mean- 
time Laboeuf would be _ escaping, 
carrying Norah with him. 

The lawyer floundered about the 
black cellar. Groping in his pockets 
again he found one match left. He 
struck it on the damp wall and it flared 
up weakly. Just before the yellow 
glow expired, he caught sight of a gap 
in the stone a few feet away. 

The flame died. Brent stumbled to- 
ward the gap. His groping hands 
found an opening in the wall. 

The earth was wet underfoot. Brent 
made his way through the opening. 
He found himself in a narrow tunnel, 
the walls of which were not stone, but 
clay. 

It was unfathomably black. 

Step by step he moved blindly ahead. 
The tunnel sloped gradually upward, 
became smaller and smaller. Brent 
slipped once, and sprawled in the mud. 
He got up and went on. 

At last the tunnel became so small 
that he was forced to crouch in order 
to avoid striking his head on the roof. 
‘And still there was no sign of an opens 
ing, no glimmer of light. 

He stumbled against a step hewn 
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out of the ground. Groping, he found 
that he had encountered a little stair- 
way in the hard earth. There were 
only a few steps, and then he collided 
with a solid object that barred the way - 
above. 

The lawyer reached toward this. It 
was a wooden door. He pushed at it; 
the door yielded. The cold night air 
fanned his face. 

The police would be watching the 
yard. He must be cautious. 

Very slowly Brent raised the door. 
He could hear the dogs barking and 
howling furiously a short distance 
away. From the sounds he judged 
that the tunnel outlet was just behind 
the shed. 

Inch by inch he thrust back the bar- 
rier. The air was good. He could see 
a faint patch of sky and the silhouette 
of a distant roof above the black mass 
of the near-by fence. He waited and 
listened. There was a great hubbub in 
No. 90; the dogs were in a frenzy. 

He peeped out. There was no one 
in sight. The lane was but a few yards 
away. 

Gently he pushed back the door and _ 
and scrambled from the tunnel. The 
shed where the dogs were imprisoned 
reared its black mass to his left. He — 
stole cautiously toward the lane. 

Brent had taken no more than three 
steps before he heard a sound that sent 
him plunging silently into the shadow 
of a rubbish heap. It was a voice, 
sharp and clear, and it seemed directly 
behind him. It was followed by the 
noise of crunching footfalls. 

“ If they’re not in the house yet, they 
must be hiding in the yard somewhere, 
Beauchamp. Keep an eye on that 
lane.” : 

Brent tried to efface himself against 
the rubbish heap. He heard an earnest, 
respectful young voice say: “ Yes, 
sir.” 

The dogs barked ferociously. Their 
chains rattled as they flung themselves 
about their little prison in fury. 

“What a racket those hounds are 
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making! I’ll shoot the devils if they 
don’t quit.” 

The footsteps drew nearer. 

Crunch—crunch—crunch—steadily, 
through the half frozen mud. A man 
was coming around the corner of the 
shed. Brent crouched in the gloom. 

The constable spied neither the fugi- 
tive nor the dark opening in the 
ground. He went on out to the lane, 
stood there for a while and finally re- 
turned. 

“ Anybody in sight?” called out his 
superior. 

““Can’t see any one, sir.” Brent 
held his breath. But the constable in- 
vestigated the deep shadows at the 
base of the fence before he returned to 
the front of the shed. “I was think- 
ing—about them dogs.” 

“What about them?” 

“Just an idea, sir. If these men 
have cleared out somehow, it mightn’t 
be a bad stunt to let one of these dogs 
loose. Maybe it ’d pick up the trail.” 


“Not a bad thought, Beauchamp. 


I'll suggest it to the captain.” 

Brent turned his head slowly. He 
could just see their bulky figures be- 
yond the corner of the building. 

“We'll all get hell if they slip 
through our fingers,” the officer grum- 
bled. 

“T don’t see how they did it. We 
had the house surrounded.” 

“This guy Laboeuf is a slippery 
bird.” 

“He won’t get away, sir.” 

“You never can tell. We should 
have had him. Damn funny thing. 
The woman gave us the tip off on that 
job he was on to-night, in the first 
place, and now she won't loosen up 
and tell how he got out.” 

“Tf we hadn’t got into that smash- 
up when we were chasin’ them, we'd 
have got back here quicker.” 

“Lucky we weren’t all killed. Who- 
ever was handling Laboeuf’s car was 
a drivin’ fool.” 

Brent dared not stir. Would they 
never go away? His only concern was 
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the necessity of overtaking Laboeuf 
before Norah came to harm. Every 
second was precious. 

He saw an arc of radiance from a 
flashlight. The constable was moving 
back toward him again. The light 
came closer. It crept along the ground, 
nearer and nearer. Another moment 
and he would be exposed in that bril- 
liant circle. Then the light stopped. 

“Here! What’s this? Look!” 

“What have you found?” 

“A hole! See! And steps.” 

The officer came running over. The 
two men peered down into the tunnel, 
playing the flash light on the steps. 

“It leads into the cellar. That’s it. 
The cellar. Down you go, Beauchamp. 
Get your gun ready. They may be in 
there yet.” 

Muttering with excitement, they 
scrambled down into the opening. 

Brent waited until the second head 
and shoulders had disappeared. He 
sprang to his feet, skirted the rubbish 
heap and raced out into the lane. 

There was no one on guard. He 
bolted across into the deeper shadows 
on the other side. He ran panting 
down the lane, crossed a vacant lot, 
vaulted a fence and made his way to 
the yard back of his lodging house. 

Stumbling over tin cans and rub- 
bish, Brent crossed the yard. The back 
door was wide open. He was sudden- 
ly assailed by a feeling of dread. 

He ran through to the front hall and 
pounded up the stairs to the first land- 
ing. There he could hear a gabble of 
voices from the floor above. 

Down the corridor a lodger was 
standing in the doorway of his room, 
gazing toward the stairs with an ex- 
pression of stupefied amazement. An- 
other lodger, who had_ evidently 
dressed himself in haste, for there 
were no shoes on his feet, was bound- 
ing up the second flight. 

Terror clawed at Brent’s heart. 
Something was wrong. He hurried up 
the steps. 

In front of the open doorway of 
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Norah’s room he saw a group of peo- 
-ple. The landlady, in a torn wrapper, 
was gesturing helplessly with her fat 
hands, and saying: “ Mon Dieu! Mon 
Dieu!’ over and over again in a husky 
voice. The others were lodgers, in 
various stages of attire. They were 
all talking at once, their tones hushed. 
One of them was saying: “‘ Somebody 
had better get the police.” 

Brent pushed his way through the 
group. They were crowded in a semi- 
circle about a figure sprawled on the 
floor at their feet. - 

It was Burger! ; 

He lay on his back, clad only in 
trousers and undershirt. One knee 
was drawn up in a grotesque manner; 
the crippled arm was stiffly outflung. 
The front of his undershirt was black 
with blood. 

He was dying, and the lodgers gaped 
at him and gabbled in awed voices 
while the landlady groaned: “ Alon 
Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 

Norah was not in the group. 
Through the open door Brent saw that 
her room was empty. 

Brent knelt down by the dying man. 
“Can’t you get a doctor for him?” he 
asked the landlady sharply. 

“JT phone for one,” she babbled. 
“ He’s not come yet. Mon Dieu! A 
murder in my house!” 

“We can’t let him lie on the floor. 
Here, help me put him on a bed.” 

Two of the lodgers moved forward, 
but Burger shook his head. 

“Don’t move me!” he said in a cold, 
thin voice. “It hurts too much.” 

The effort exhausted him. He 
gasped. 

“ Burger! What hap- 
pened ?” 

The eyelids flickered. 

There was recognition in the filmy 
gaze, an anguished appeal. His lips 
moved soundlessly. ‘Then one word 
seemed torn from the depths of his 
shattered chest. 

“ Laboeuf !”” 

“ He shot you?” . 


Burger! 
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His whisper of assent was inaudible, 
but his lips formed the word: “ Yes.” 

“Tell me, Burger. Did he take 
her?” 

A flame of implacable hatred blazed 
suddenly in the dull eyes. 

“ Laboeuf came.” 

Burger’s fist beat the floor in the 
agony of his struggle for breath. By 
a supreme effort he gasped: “ He 
rap at her door. Said Midge was out 
of jail, had to see her.” 

66 Yes p 

Burger twisted his head wearily 
from side to side. He was very weak 
now. 

“T heard him. Knew he was lying.” 

“You tried to stop her?” 

“Came-out. Told her not to go.” 
The voice died away, and although the 
lips still moved, there was only an un- 
intelligible murmur. Then, with star- 
tling clearness : ““—and he shot me.” 


“What about Norah? What about | 


her, Burger?” 

The fist beat impotently at the floor. 

“She fight,” whispered Burger. 
“ He carry her away.” 

The landlady broke in tumultuously : 
“She near scratched his eyes out. I 
hear that gun go off, and when I come 
out of my room he’s just dragging her 
out in the lane. Mon Dieu! ‘It is ter- 
rible.” 

Burger clutched at his throat. 

“Guess I’m goin’ to kick off,” he 
muttered. 

The landlady moaned: “ We should 
get the priest.” 

Burger shook his head, weakly. 

“Wouldn’t do me no good.” His 
eyes were closed. He spoke as though 
ina dream. “I wouldn’t mind croak- 
in’ so much—if only—I could ’a’ kept 
him—from gettin’ his hands on her.” 

“Don’t worry, Burger,” Brent said 
reassuringly. “ They'll get him. The 
bulls are after him now.” 

The blue lips quirked in a smile. 
“Ah! The bulls!” 

“They’re huntin’ him this minute.” 

“First time,” whispered Burger, 
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“they ever did me a good turn.” He 
sighed. ‘ She—she knows I did my 
best, anyway.” 

Death was near. Brent got to his 
feet. The movement, slight as it was, 
brought an imploring cry. 

“ Steuben !” 

“What is it, Burger?” 

“Don’t—don’t let him get her!” 
Burger seemed to summon all his ebb- 
ing strength, and he cried out huskily: 
“There is no one like her. No one. 
She is so kind—and—so pretty !” 

He turned his face to one side, as 
though falling asleep. They heard 
him whisper: “ So pretty!” Then he 


shivered, as if from cold. His clenched 
fingers relaxed. He was dead. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE MASTIFF 
=a EAUCHAMP, the young 


1 constable who had suggest- 
ed turning one of the dogs 
loose on the trail of La- 
boeuf, saw his plan adopt- 
ed. The discovery of the 

cellar passage indicated only too clear- 
ly the method of the fugitive’s escape, 
and the harassed captain who had 
taken personal charge of the raid 
seized at this last straw. 

But when it came to actually releas- 
ing one of the infuriated mastiffs, the 
police found themselves facing a diff- 
culty not easily overcome. ‘The first 
constable who entered the shed was al- 
most bowled over when one of the 
huge animals launched itself upon him. 
He retreated hastily. 

The next volunteer, advancing 
bravely enough, found his courage 
oozing when he saw the flaming eyes 
and gleaming teeth, and heard the 
clamor that greeted him as he ventured 
as far as the doorway. 

He stepped back, mumbling that the 
only way to get the dogs out of the 
shed would be to shoot them first and 
then drag them out. 

Matters were thus at a deadlock 
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when the captain thought of the 
woman. 

“Maybe she can handle ’em,” he 
said, and ordered Blanche brought out 
of the house. 

She came sullenly, a constable grasp- 
ing her arm. She had obstinately re- 
fused to tell the police how Laboeuf 
had escaped, she had been stubborn in 
her insistence that she would give them 
no help whatever, and the captain had 
slight hope that she would aid them 
now. But, to his astonishment, when 
their purpose was explained to her, she 
consented eagerly. 

“Tf it is to catch Laboeuf, I let him 
loose.” 

She wrenched her arm free of the 
constable’s grasp, and advanced boldly 
toward the little shed. 

As she entered the door she spoke 
rapidly, soothingly, in French. Almost 
instantly the animals ceased their furi- 
ous plunging and frantic barking under 
the spell of her voice. They whined 
and crept toward her, bellies on the 
ground, tails lashing. ‘The police could 
hear her talking to them in the gloom. 

A chain jangled. Ina few moments 
she emerged, one of the great dogs by 
her side, the leash wrapped about her 
wrist. 

The police gave ground, for the 
mastiff bared its teeth at them and 
growled menacingly. A sharp word 
from the woman, however, and the 
brute was submissive, fawning on her. 
It was a gigantic, evil-looking beast 
with murderous jaws; it had the sav- 
age, sullen ferocity of a captive who 
refuses to admit defeat. But toward 
the woman its attitude was unmistak- 
ably gentle. 

“Laboeuf keep him hungry. I feed 
him sometime when I can, so he like 
me,” she explained simply. 

“We'll need something to give him 
the scent,” declared the captain. 
“ Something Laboeuf has worn. Some 
old clothes—” 

Blanche shook her head. 

“ He understand me.” 
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She led the mastiff back of the shed, 
back to the entrance of the secret tun- 
nel. There she spoke to it shrilly, wav- 
ing her arms, stamping her foot. She 
repeated the name: “ Laboeuf! La- 
boeuf!’ over and over. 

The animal circled around, its nose 
to the earth, whining with excitement, 
plunging so that she could hardly re- 
tain her grip on the leash. 

- Then, abruptly, it found the scent of 

its master. A deep-throated howl and 
the dog sprang violently away, the 
leash dangling behind. The animal 
sped toward the lane, baying. In a 
moment the gaunt shadow had disap- 
peared in the gloom. 

The captain had not been prepared 
for this. His men bolted in pursuit, 
but the house would have been left un- 
guarded, so he bellowed orders. Every- 
thing was in confusion. Hurriedly he 
detailed two constables to remain be- 
hind, then dispatched the others to fol- 
low the dog. 

By that time the brute was far down 
the lane, his frightful baying awaken- 
ing clamorous echoes. 

Beauchamp, however, had ignored 
his captain’s shout. He did not turn 
back like the others. He wanted to be 
in at the death. The success or failure 
of the mastiff to run Laboeuf to earth 
became an intensely personal matter 
with him; after all, it had been his own 
idea. He raced down the lane in pur- 
suit of the fleeing animal, his greatcoat 
flapping about his legs. 

He gained ground when the brute 
left the lane and plunged into a yard 
back of a lodging house, circled about 
for a moment, clamoring, then raced 
out into the lane again and away. 
When he came even with the yard he 
was astonished to see a dark figure 
stumble out of the gloom, just a short 
distance ahead of him, and also take 
up the chase. 

This dark figure was Michael Brent. 

The lawyer had just emerged from 
the lodging house, frantic with anxiety 
for Norah’s safety, almost sick with 
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the knowledge that there was slender 
hope of picking up Laboeuf’s trail 


now. 


Then he saw the mastiff come 
plunging out of the shadows. He re- 
membered the conversation he had 
overheard between the two policemen, 
and when he saw the animal circle 
about and go loping back toward the 
lane again, he sprang down from the 
steps and raced across the yard. Hope 
blazed in his heart. 

His great fear was lest Laboeuf 
should have reached an automobile and 
thus made his escape with the girl he 
had abducted. No mastiff could trail 
him then. He knew that it was the 
man’s intention to take refuge on one 
of the boats in the harbor. In the 
maze of shipping how could he hope to 
hunt out the fugitive? 

But the great dog still held the scent. 
His gaunt body streaked through a 
patch of light that fell across the lane 
from a near-by window. ‘Then he 
vanished. 

Brent heard the pounding of feet be- 
hind him. He looked back and saw the 
constable, but he did not slacken his 
pace. They were on the same errand 
—with the difference that the con- 
stable sought Laboeuf as a cold matter 
of duty, while Brent sought him with 
rage and hatred in his soul. 

The mastiff was howling and bark- 
ing insanely now. Brent saw the ani- 
mal flinging itself at the door of a little 
house set in a short distance from the 
lane. At the same moment Beauchamp 
came up beside him, and they were 
abreast of one another as they ran into 
the yard. 

The mastiff whirled about, its teeth 
bared, snarling. The constable shoul- 
dered Brent aside and plunged toward 
the door. He was just wrenching his 
revolver from its holster to shoot down 
the animal when it sprang. A great 
body surged through the air. ‘The mas- 
tiff had launched itself full at Beau- 
champ’s throat! 

The terrific force of the onslaught 
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was too much for the constable. He 
staggered and fell. His revolver spun 
from his grasp into the mud. They 
went rolling over and over in a des- 
perate struggle. 

Brent flung the door open. 

In the dimly lighted room he saw 
Laboeuf. Norah was in his arms, fight- 
ing vainly for release, and one heavy 
hand was over her mouth, preventing 
outcry. Beyond the table crouched an 
old woman, an evil, hook-nosed crone, 
her seamed face a mask of terror. 

As Brent sprang through the door- 
way, Laboeuf hurled the girl to one 
side with such force that she fell 
against the wall and crumpled slowly 
to the floor. Laboeuf’s automatic was 
out. He pressed the trigger, but there 
was only a metallic clatter. The clip 
was exhausted. 

Brent sprang at the bigger man. 
Disconcerted by the failure of his 
weapon, Laboeuf was caught off his 
guard. A swinging blow struck him 


_ on the side of the face. 


The boss of Chat Noir stumbled, 
brought the barrel of the automatic 
down viciously, but missed, lost his 
balance and fell. 

As he crashed to the floor, Brent 
pounding at his face, he gave a hoarse 
cry. It was not a cry for help, it was 
a purely involuntary shout, but the 
mastiff heard it. 

Beauchamp had been unable to fight 
the animal off, and had it not been for 
the heavy collar of his greatcoat the 
teeth of the infuriated dog would have 
torn at his throat. As it was, the shout 
saved him. The mastiff swung around 
through the doorway to Laboeuf. 

But the big man had no need of as- 
sistance just then. Tightening his grip 
on the automatic, he brought it down 
with crashing force on Brent’s head. 

Again and again he hammered mer- 
cilessly. The stunning blows weak- 
ened Brent, trying to defend himself. 
Then the mastiff pounced on him. Its 
sharp teeth tore at his coat collar. 

Laboeuf struggled out from. beneath 
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the animal. He was just getting to his 
feet when a revolver barked explosive- 
ly from the darkness beyond the door. 
Beauchamp had recovered his weapon. 

A dazed expression came into La- 
boeuf’s face. His mouth opened. His 
knees buckled. He sank slowly to the 
floor, his teeth bared in a defiant leer. 
The automatic fell from his hand. 

There was a second shot. ‘The mas- 
tiff gave a strangled howl, flung up its 
head, twisted violently to one side and 
sank down in a heap. It writhed a lit- 
tle, snarling, and then lay still. 

Beauchamp strode into the room, his 
revolver raised. He saw that Laboeuf 
was still alive, and he covered him 
swiftly, but Laboeuf’s only defiance 
was a curse. 

Feet thudded out in the little yard. 
Uniforms appeared in the doorway. 
Revolvers gleamed in the light. There 
was an uproar of voices. Beauchamp 
snapped handcuffs on his prisoner. 

The dog had fallen across Brent’s 
body. Weakly he thrust aside its inert 
form. His face was torn and bleed- 
ing, his coat and shirt were in shreds, 
he was still half stunned from the 
blows of the automatic. 

With a little cry Norah hastened to 
his side. Her face was deep with con- 
cern, and although the tumult about 
them was growing in volume as po- 
licemen crowded into the room, he 
heard only her anxious voice. 

“ Oh, are you hurt? Are you hurt?” 
she was saying. “ Please—” 

Her cool hands caressed his blood- 
stained face. He smiled at her, and 
with a sob she crept into his arms. 





CHAPTER XXXI 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


eH ICHAEL BRENT, smartly 
attired in a new suit that 
had been delivered to his 
apartment that morning 
from the best tailoring es- 
tablishment in Montreal, 
immaculately uncomfortable in a stiff 
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linen collar, polka-dot cravat and 
starched shirt, sat back in the swivel 
chair and put his feet on the desk. His 
new shoes glistened. 

Across from him sat Minton in all 
the somber glory of his Sunday 
clothes, looking and feeling a trifle 
naked because of a hair cut to which 
he had submitted only on the insist- 
ence of his wife. 

Brent held a number of typewritten 
sheets in his hand. 

“T have here,” he said, “ copies of 
a couple of documents that the Crown 
Prosecutor was good enough to send 
me this morning. They are very in- 
teresting, Minton.” 

“No doubt, sir.” 

“ The substance of them has already 
appeared in the newspapers. Oh, those 
newspapers! Ever since I got out of 
that mess I’ve been interviewed and 
photographed so often that I feel like 
a—like a—” 

“ Like a transatlantic flyer, sir?” 

“That’s very good, Minton. Yes, 
like a transatlantic flyer. Although I 
must say the vaudeville and movie peo- 
ple have been very backward. And I 
haven’t yet been asked to indorse any 
popular brand of cigarettes. There’s 
that to be thankful for, at any rate. 
However, these papers make rather 
good reading. Want to hear them?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Brent.” 

The lawyer glanced at his watch— 
the precious watch with his initials on 
the case. “ We have lots of time.” He 
turned to the first document. “ This 
is the woman’s statement.” 

Minton permitted himself a small 
chew of gum and settled back to listen. 

Brent read aloud: 

““My name is Blanche Gregory. 
My age is twenty-eight years.’ ” 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed Minton in 
astonishment. ‘“ Why, she looks con- 
siderably older, sir.” 

“No wonder! Her life with that 
man—but here’s the rest of it. And, 
Minty, please don’t interrupt.” 

“No, sir.” 
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“*T am the sister of Paul Gregory, 
who is now dead. My parents are 
Pierre and Celinie Gregory, who live 
in the village of St. Rosarie, County 
of Pontiac, Province of Quebec. I 
came to Montreal seven years ago, and 
worked in a factory for several 
months. It closed down, and I was 
out of work. 

““* My money gave out. I was lone- 
ly and hungry. A man came up and 
spoke to me on the street one day. 
This man was Raoul Laboeuf. He 
persuaded me to go to a restaurant 
with him. He said he could get me a 
job. He took me to his house. He 
wanted me to live with him. I liked 
him, and I had no place to go. I re- 
mained at his house. I have lived with 
him since that time. 

““* He was not a good man, and 
when I spoke of leaving him he took 
my shoes and stockings from me and 
locked them up. After a while I knew 
there was no use going away from 
him, because I was a bad woman, and 
I knew that if any one employed me 
he would tell them about me. I did 
not write to my parents, because I did 
not want them to know. 

“* At first I did not know much 
about Laboeuf, but from the people 
who came to the house I found out 
that he was at the head of a gang of 
thieves and holdup men, and that he 
also owned two gambling houses. One 
night I saw him shoot and kill a man 
named Casavant, who had been in his 
gang and had given information to the 
police!’ ” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the horrified 
Minton. 

“*Laboeuf was a strange man, and 
I think sometimes he was insane. He 
used to keep the dogs locked up, and 
would only let them out when he would 
take them for a walk through the 
streets. He liked to make people stare 
at him, and he would laugh when the 
dogs snapped at them. He had a power 
over the dogs, and although he starved 
them, they would always obey him. He 
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said he had a power over women, too. 
Sometimes I would give the dogs 
something to eat, when they were very 
hungry, if Laboeuf was not around. 
He found out about this and beat me 
very hard. 

“*He knew that I had seen him 
shoot Casavant, and he said that if I 
ever went away he would follow me 
and kill me, because I might tell on 
him. I went down into the cellar one 
day and found that some earth had 
been dug up at the back. It looked 
like a grave. I think Casavant is buried 
there. I can take you to that place.’ ”’ 

“ And, as you know, Minty,” Brent 
interpolated, “‘ she did take them to the 
place, and Casavant was buried there.” 

He resumed: 

“*One day a woman came to the 
house when Laboeuf was out, and told 
me that a young man had been search- 
ing in the streets and in the dance halls 
for me. This woman knew my name. 
She described the man, and I knew it 
was my brother, Paul. I told her to 
tell him where to find me, and to come 
to the house at a certain hour next 
day. I was to leave the front window 
blind up if Laboeuf was not at home. 
I thought Laboeuf would be out, but 
he stayed in the house, and I was not 
able to see my brother. I looked out 
the upper window, however, and saw 
him pass by, and I recognized him. 

“*T sent word to him again, and 
this time I was able to talk with him. 
He said my parents were greatly wor- 
tied about me, and thought I might be 
dead, because they had not heard from 
me for so long. He wanted me to go 
home to them, and said they would 
forgive me. 

“*T told him about Laboeuf. I 
even told him about Laboeuf being a 
murderer. My brother wanted to tell 
the police and have Laboeuf arrested, 
but I made him promise not to do this, 
because I was afraid. He asked me to 
leave No. go, but I knew it would not 
do any good. I was ashamed to go 
home, and I was afraid Laboeuf would 


follow me and kill me as he had threat- 
ened to do. 

“*Paul came back to the house 
twice to persuade me. ‘The last time 
he was at the house Laboeuf returned 
early, and Paul did not get out without 
being seen. Laboeuf made Midge Tap- 
ley follow Paul to find out where he 
lived. Then he beat me and made me 
tell him who Paul was. 

“*That night Laboeuf went out. 
When he came back he acted very 
strange. I did not hear from my 
brother any more. I asked Laboeuf, 
and he said he had told Paul to leave 
me alone, and Paul had said he was 
through with me, because I was a bad 
woman, and not fit to be his sister. I 
felt very sad because of this. 

“Tt was not until the man named 
Steuben came to No. go that I learned 
Paul had been murdered. I knew then 
that Laboeuf had killed him. I was 
angry, and when the police came to 
the house that night and said Midge 
had confessed to killing the lawyer, 
and had said that Laboeuf made him 
do it and helped him, I told them where 
to find Laboeuf. 

“*He escaped from them, and 
would have shot Steuben, but the po- 
lice came to the house. The reason I 
did not help them at first was because 
I did not want to see Steuben arrest- 
ed. That is all. Laboeuf was an evil 
man, and I am glad he is dead. I am 
going back to my parents.’ ” 

There was a long silence. Brent put 
the document aside. 

“What a life that poor creature 
must have led!” Minton exclaimed 
pityingly. 

Brent turned to the next sheet. 

“ But it doesn’t clear up the mystery 
of the Hilliard girl’s death,” Minton 
continued. “ Of course she didn’t know 
anything about that—” 

“This paper,” interrupted Brent, 
“is the antemortem statement of La- 
boeuf. The worthy Beauchamp de- 
serves congratulations for killing him, 
but I’m glad Laboeuf lived long 
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enough to blurt out this much. If ever 
there was a colossal scoundrel — oh, 
well, Blanche was right. He was cer- 
tainly insane. Listen: 

“*My name is Raoul Laboeuf. I 
killed Paul Gregory in his apartment. 
I did this because he was trying to per- 
suade his sister, Blanche Gregory, to 
leave me, and because he threatened to 
inform the police on me. I found that 
she had told him I killed Casavant. To 
protect myself, I killed him. I struck 
him down with my automatic. 

“*QOn the table I found a letter 
from a woman, warning Gregory not 
to go back to No. go, because she was 
afraid he was in danger. From the 
letter I found that she knew about 
Blanche. I saw that the letter was 
from Gregory’s sweetheart, and I knew 
that when Gregory’s body was found, 
she would tell the police. I tore up 
the letter. 

““* While I was in the apartment the 
telephone rang. I answered it, and a 
girl asked for Gregory. I asked if her 
name was Margaret, the name signed 
on the letter. I told her I was a friend 
of Mr. Gregory, and that there had 
been some trouble about Blanche. 1 
said Gregory had left word that she 
was to meet him in Mount Royal Park. 
I told her a certain place, and said it 
was very important. She said she 
would go. 

“*T went to the park and waited for 
her. I hid in the bushes. I had to 
wait a while after she arrived, because 
there was a policeman near. When he 
went away [ shot her. I make this 
statement of my own free will, because 
I know I am dying.’ ” 


as 
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THE END 








Brent tossed the paper back on the 
table. 

“ That,” he said, “ clears our charm- 
ing client, Hinky Lewis.” 

Minton shuddered. 

“To think of it! The cold-blooded 
rogue!’ 

“He was in a trap, Minty. One 
crime inevitably led to the next.” 

“What will happen to Midge?” 

Brent grinned amiably. 

“When a man like Midge starts to 
talk, he does the job very thoroughly. 
He has already coughed up the details 
of a dozen minor offenses, but he is so 
relieved to learn that I’m alive, and 
that he won’t be arraigned for murder 
after all, that the prospect of five or 
ten years isn’t worrying him very 
much. If he can live long enough 
without his dope to see the end of his 
sentence, he will be deported. Exit our 
friend Midge.” 

He looked at his watch again. 

“T guess we'd better go. Norah is 
waiting at the hotel.” 

Minton straightened his black neck- 
tie with nervous fingers. 

““I—I wish you all possible happi- 
ness, of course, Mr. Brent, but—but I 
do wish you could have found some- 
body else. I’m not used to it. I’ve 
only been at one wedding in my life, 
and that was my own. It was bad 
enough, goodness knows. I—lI'd 
rather be there just as a spectator.” 

“Go on with you,” said Brent, push- 
ing him out of the office. “‘ Somebody 
has to give the bride away.” 

He closed the door and they went 
down the dusty stairway into the sun- 
lit street. 
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“T Love thee, dear.” Come, Sweet, let this one song 
Bring gladness to the world, until it rolls 

To those who know not love, and gleams among 
The silent sorrows of their sunless souls. 
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He burst into violent tears 
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HUMANE referee stopped 
a fight several years ago at 

A Madison Square Garden 
‘ where a youthful boxer 
=| was behaving like a float- 
- ing kidney. The young- 
ster’s face was a scarlet mass. He was 
Staggering like a ship in a gale. De- 
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Grief in the prize ring and showers of 
tears in Celebes 


By Bob Davis 


feat was inevitable. When he was 
waved to his corner and the decision 
given to his opponent, he leaned heavi- 
ly upon the ropes, buried his head in 
his gloves and burst into violent tears. 
Weeping among the sporting frater- 
nity is not an American custom. We 
are a nation of drys in that respect. 
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Now, on the Island of Celebes, 
woe is quite the custom, particularly 
among the jockeys. There is not a 
race track on that fertile piece of earth 
that does not resound weekly with the 
shrieks and wailings of its best riders, 
none of whom, by the way, ever thinks 
of throwing a race. How come? 

Well, in the first place, the jockeys 
in those parts are children, ranging 
from seven to twelve years of age, 
and each race, regardless of form or 
past performances, is run on the theory 
that death rides behind; a case of do 
or die. 

The tracks are half mile ovals laid 
out on turf fields, the whole course 
surrounded by twelve-foot mats made 
of woven banana leaves. Multicolored 
pennants flap from bamboo masts list- 
lessly, and a blanket of intolerable heat 
hovers over all. The grand stand is a 
makeshift construction of fish rods and 
grass rugs, with all the impulses of a 
flying machine anxious to float away. 
Under the rhythmic tread of its bare- 
footed cargo it sways and rocks and 
creaks like some living thing. The 
sports from Borneo, Timor, Sumbawa, 
Java and outlying principalities infest 
the paddock and gamble their guilders, 
their jewelry and their immortal souls. 

The track proper is occupied by a 
herd of stunted Arab and Shetland 
ponies, weighing between three hun- 
dred or four hundred each. They 
have the bearing of Man o’ War, and 
the manners of Epinard. Each entry 
is held in leash by a strong native, who 
spends most of his spare time wearing 
out his breech cloth against the rail. 
The stallions plunge about the prem- 
ises like the horses of Diomedes, neigh- 


ing, kicking and lunging in wild dis- 


order. 

Immediately in front of the grand 
stand a dozen or more practically nude 
kids, both male and female, await the 
summons to mount the runners and do 
their stuff. A trumpet or a gong, as 
the case may be, echoes the call. In- 
stantly the juvenile horde flings itself 
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forward and leaps astride the ponies. 

There is no barrier. Nevertheless 
out of the chaos the stallions line up, 
neigh shrilly, kick a few natives in 
playful abandon and are off. 

It is pellmell from start to finish, the 
animals restrained only by a single 
halter strap fastened to the lower jaw. 
The riders flail their mounts with sup- 
ple rattan whips, taking the turns in 
defiance of all rules, regulations and 
laws of gravity. Along the backstretch 
it looks as though a string of maned 
bloodhounds, mounted by strips of 
fried liver, were concluding the last 
race of their lives. Down the home- 
stretch flows the screaming procession 
of half mad infants plying their rat- 
tans like demons. 

Come on! Come on! 

The spectators begin to pelt each 
other with fruit and pandemonium 
reigns. The race is ended and the stal- 
lions return, neighing and dancing, to 
the grand stand. The winner, chant- 
ing a high note of joy, sounds his own 
acclamation. y 

And then—I hate to record it—the 


parents, backers and trainers of the: 
losers, moving with the precision of’ 


one man, dash out on the track, haul 
the losers from their mounts and lit- 
erally spank them to a finish. If any 
of those kids wore trousers they would 
be whaled off of them in one minute. 
Not in all the known world has the 
art of corporeal chastisement been 
brought to so high a state of perfec- 
tion. And, indeed, the spectacle of a 
dozen or more bawling jockeys is 
gratifying to the eye and music to the 
ears of their hapless backers. 

The whole ceremony of walloping 
the group consumes not more than a 
minute of actual time, but from the 
standpoint of efficiency it remains as 
the world’s record. 

Thus the afternoon is passed in an 
orgy of sweating and spanking, all of 
which contributes to the gayety of 
Celebes, the noise of Macassar and the 
amazement of the tourists. 
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A public conference in which the editor repeats what the readers say. All 
are invited to hurl a brickbat or toss a bouquet 


Newark, N. J. 

What care I what sort of covers you have 
so long as your stories are O. K.? Give us 
more stories by E. K. Means. He is very 
entertaining and different. 

I have been a reader of your so great maga- 
zine since the age of twelve. My big brother 
and I are quite fond of it. Needn’t tell you 
to make it more interesting, because it is! 

Miss V. D. R. 


Bridgetown, Barbados. 

I like your magazine very much. It was 
the first magazine I was allowed to read when 
going to school, and the novelette in that 
number was “Old Loves for New.” I can’t 
remember the author’s surname, but her Chris- 
tian name was Elizabeth. I would give almost 
anything to read that story again. 

I prefer novelettes to serials. Oh, I do 
love E. K. Means’s stories. Don’t let MuNSEY 
be without them. I enjoy them as much as 
I do a motion picture of Charlie — 





Nanaimo, British Columbia. 

I have been reading Munsey for about eight 
years and I like nearly all of its stories. As 
a Canadian, however, I object to George 
Trevor's sport articles. His headings are 
not correct in stating:“ Greatest Player of All 
Time” in tennis, football, golf, baseball and 
pugilism, He should have said, “Greatest 
American Player.” I take it that Mr. Trevor 
is a citizen of the States, as in every article 
he has picked a Yankee to head the procession. 

is tennis article was correct. Big Bill 
Tilden is the greatest. But his football arti- 
cle is absolute drivel. Hinkey was just a 
superhuman freak, not a great football player. 
I doubt if Mr. Trevor ever saw a football 
game in England, an international match, with 
over one hundred and forty thousand at- 
tendance, more people than you Americans 
can get to attend your so-called world’s series 
baseball championships. 

I wish Mr. Trevor would write an article 
on “ The Greatest Cricketer of All Time.” 

The greatest prize fighter was Lanky Bob 


Fitzsimmons, the Australian. Why? Because 
he never wag a heavyweight, but he won 
that championship and held that title and the 
middleweight at one and the same time. You 
Americans don’t hold all the greatest titles, and 
you did not win the war. H. W. S. 





Medford, Mass. 

I have been a reader of your magazine since 
1926 and have not missed a copy during that 
time. It is a great magazine. I enjoy Edgar 
Franklin best of all Munsey authors. I would 
like to see Fred Maclsaac, Garret Smith and 
John Wilstach as regular contributors. 

Your greatest-of-all-time sports articles are 
really fine; keep them up. I like action pic- 
tures on the covers. J. F. MacD. 


Tandjong Karang, 
South Sumatra, D. E. I. 

I have been reading your magazine for sev- 
eral years, and I will give you some of my 
opinions. 

Covers cannot be too attractive. The casual 
reader in selecting a magazine is influenced 
by the cover. The stories in Munsty being 
never disappointing, casual readers become 
regular readers. 

Contrary to most American magazine stories, 
which are too sugary, Muwnsey stories are 
always interesting. Authors ought to be care- 
ful not to become too unreal or too poetic. 
Impossible scenes and faultless heroes and 
heroines are very boring. Readers taking of- 
fense from “ Tiger Love,” for instance, ought 
to confine themselves to religious books only. 

Your leading and short stories are always 
well chosen. E. K. Means’s stories I cannot 
altogether appreciate. The natives here are 
very primitive and their humor, if any, is 
rather crude. Conversation with the natives, 
and the salvage of the soul of a Lao girl as 
written by Reginald Campbell may be only 
of interest to persons who never were in the 
jungle. The figure of Mannering is very un- 
real. No vices, all virtue, and therefore very 
uninteresting. L. Bi 
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AUGUST 


Maid-Summer Fiction Number 
HOMER CROY 


Takes the lid off the world’s greatest amusement park and 
discloses a whirl of gaiety and passion, with sinister 
undercurrents, in a brilliant new novel, 


“CONEY ISLAND” 


More thrilling than his famous ‘‘West of the Water Tower’?! 








MAX BRAND'S “BLOOD AND IRON” 


Gallops to a dramatic conclusion. 





GENE TUNNEY 


Retired heavyweight champion, presents another special article 
on how to keep fit. 





ALSO A FINE QUOTA OF SHORT STORIES 
The kind you read for solid enjoyment. 


AUGUST MUNSE 


On Sale at All News-stands, July 20th 











